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BY-GONE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


WE are accustomed to descant upon 
the brief duration of human life; yet 
within the term of fourscore years, 
to which the life of man is extended 
in recent times, in place of threescore 
and ten, as formerly, events unparal- 
leled in number and magnitude may 
occur. Centuries, for example, have 
gone by in perfect stagnation, placed 
in competition with the stirring events 
which have passed over the head of 
the present octogenarian. The Regis- 
trar-General tells us, every tenth per- 
son in this country lives to be eighty, 
though half born die at twenty years 
old or under. From the peace with 
America, which declared its independ- 
ence, to the present hour, what 
mighty interests in the destiny of 
nations as well as individuals have 
come = the scene and passed 
away! Thus, civilization and popular 
freedom, the arts and sciences, and 
social amenity, have made great 
strides; newly discovered lands have 
been populated, and man has become 
more exalted in the scale of being, 
both by increase of numbers and the 
influence of power acquired by aug- 
mented intelligence. The present 
time may afford much of mental pro- 
duction which pleases, but little which 
excites astonishment. Yet, even this 
has not been destitute of that genius, 
the brilliancy of whose conversations, 
if less-regarded because less exciting, 
has not failed to hold its place among 
those who are qualified to estimate 
its pretensions. We have much which 
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amuses and little that elevates; while 
science—serene, severe, solitary, inac- 
cessible to the many—reposes peace- 
fully under the patient law of investi- 
gation, amidst discoveries of the 
greatest importancetomankind. Many 
more of the present than the past 
stand upon the lower steps of its sub- 
lime temple, executors of that in the 
origin of which they had no partici- 
pation, directing themselves to the 
useful alone. 

Some will be found who, lighting 
upon abstract truths, believe, from 
inexperience, that their realization is 
practicable if due efforts are made 
for the purpose. They do not see 
that the want of this realization is 
the cause of all the evil in the world 
—a thing to be aimed at by honest 
means, but never to be more than 
partially realized. They do not see 
the opponent forces—the unions of 
creed, custom, interest, prejudice, and 
power, that are the intervening obsta- 
cles, to say nothing of natural bias. 
Thus it was with the sect called 
“ Chartists,” who, more earnest for 

rogress than instructed in social 
ig could see no difference between 
the po of political good in the 
mind and its practical realization in 


society. 

A hiitle time ago people did not 
givethemselvestroubleaboutthingsto 
which the lack of education had afford- 
ed them no clue. They would set fireto 
Newgate, or chalk up “No Philoso- 
phers” on the walls of their houses, 
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not knowing what it meant; or burn 
the dwellings of men of science in the 
name of “Church and King,” when 
just before they had been hoarse with 
shouting “‘ Wilkes and Liberty.” The 
masses then were comparatively rude; 
they were as a ship without a helm, 
yawing widely and compassless along. 
Any poetical pilot would do who 
chanced to suit their humour. Educa- 
tion, greatly extended to what it was 
in those days, when it was denounced 
by men in high places, and discour- 
aged by many of the clergy, in place, 
as now, of having their support, has 
taught a different lesson to the peo- 
ple. What if it be not as far extended 
as is desirable, still its ameliorating 
effect is evident. The houses of scien- 
tific men are not fired, religious opi- 
nion is no longer constrained, and ra- 
tional freedom is better enjoyed by 
all classes than in any other country 
in the world. The more immediate 
object of this paper is a brief deline- 
ation of some of the more striking 
changes within the compass of a life, 
taken in a desultory way, as they 
occur to the memory. 

In England fashion ever bears so- 
vereign sway. The changes here have 
been in every way of a most extraor- 
dinary character, successive genera- 
tions not being servile copyists of their 
predecessors, but, on the contrary, 
each seeming to delight in its own 
peculiarities, and in bygone times 
tainted with political party insignia. 
Thus, if the blue and buff which 
marked the Whig partisans led by 
Charles Fox, and the beaux who 
fluttered around his beautiful advo- 
cate, the Duchess of Devonshire—the 
Windsor uniform of blue and scarlet 
distinguished the friends of Pitt, but 
the Lady Graces were wanting there. 

The FrenchRevolution, soaccurately 
foreseen by Lord Chesterfield before 
the event, which did not take place 
until many years after his decease, 
was a prediction equally remarkable 
as affecting the Pope, whom his lord- 
ship included in the same category. 
Napoleon I. broke the spell of the 
influence of God’s vicegerent, as the 
Revolution had done that of the re- 
gality—two great events in the time 
of existing men. The French Revolu- 
tion, too, produced a vast alteration 
in manners, and changed the form and 
pressure of fashion altogether. This 
change was not so visible at first 
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among the aristocracy, which kept to 
its own limited circle, as it was among 
those who made less pretensions to 
exclusiveness. With these last the 
effects of a more expanded mental 
development soon became visible 
through the crude efforts made to re- 
concile existing things a little more 
with the dictates of reason. At the 
period when the French Revolution 
showed its earlier symptoms, and be- 
fore the vain opposition to it, and the 
violences that opposition caused, by 
the European potentates intermed- 
dling, the popular sense had shown a 
desire for the abrogation of the law 
which made usage its equivalent 
without regard to circumstances. To 
this direction the public mind had 
been almost intuitively led through the 
continued disagreement between pro- 
fession and action, by persons in au- 
thority under every European govern- 
ment. Thus, while sovereigns were 
anathematizing France for commenc- 
ing her revolution, they were plunder- 
ing and dividing Poland, of which 
they had feloniously robbed a brother 
sovereign. But we must confine our- 
selves to our own country, or the field 
will become too extended. The polite- 
ness and urbanity which then pre- 
vailed have been censured as too arti- 
ficial; but the habits of a century in 
good society had made them second 
nature. Englishmen have at all times 
been considered too stiff and con- 
strained in their bearing; but at the 
period to which allusion is now made, 
the manners of the higher ranks were 
far more easy and polished than those 
of the middle classes, who have since 
approximated more towards them. 
These, it is true, were conventional, 
and there was a want of taste in man- 
ners—after present ideas, however, 
scrupulously observed. These, too, 
were not rigidly in accordance with a 
law which is no changling let fashions 
alter as they may. Such dissonances, 
however, were not relative so much 
to the carriage between man and man 
as to the appliances of dress, equipage, 
and cumbrous court formalities. In- 
vention was racked in order to assi- 
milate body and mind to an agreement 
in some inconsistent deformity. The 
shape of a coat was often the com- 
pletion of an obliquitous fancy, and 
men of birth and fortune played fan- 
tastical tricks in dress and equipage, 
while women now make laughing- 
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stocks of them. Commercial wealth 
could not then compete with the for- 
tune and influence of the owner of 
broad acres, and the opinions of infe- 
riors were of no moment. The man 
of consequence was distinguished by 
his garb from the “nobodies,” and 
not, as at present, by his dialect and 
bearing. A bilious nabob, a rich 
merchant, or a parvenu of long purse, 
only appeared now and then on the 
public stage to compete with noble 
exclusiveness. To mingle occasionally 
with the public was necessary to peo- 
ple of rank, in order to attract their 
notice, or rather that incense, which 
to this day is paid to the great man 
of money in the idea of the small. 
Revelry was then more rife, and lux- 
ury more prodigal and sensual. 
anners and fashions were of the 
French school, as they had been 
for a long while before, to a degree 
which the celebrated Lord Chester- 
field, before quoted, highly censured. 
After the American war was over, 
the approximation to the French was 
still greater than before. French 
princes came over to St. James’s, and 
the upper ranks in England were 
charmed with the owtre taste, and 
the refined and unlimited dissipation 


which distinguished the Court of: 


France. The debauched Count d’Ar- 
tois, afterwards Charles X., the great- 
est profligate in France, among his 
other accomplishments, learned to 
dance on the tight-rope. Money was 
scarce, and the nation impoverished 
by the extravagances of preceding 
reigns, but economy was inadmissible. 
Marié Antoinette, who had married 
at fourteen years of age, joined Count 
d’Artois in his extravagances, and 
lavished large sums among her favour- 
ites. At one time the streets would 
appear filled with waving plumes of 
the ostrich feathers with which she 
decorated her train of carriages and 
attendants; at another, she feasted 
the more thoughtless and reckless of 
the courtiers. The king remonstrated 
in vain. Taxation almost insupport- 
able, and a treasury without a sous, 
under a course of heartless prodigality, 
hurried on the terrible event. The 
courtiers danced and feasted, and 
rioted over the crust of a volcano that 
burned fiercely below them, soon 
destined to sink in beneath their feet, 
and annihilate sovereign and throne 
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alike, amidst the intensity of its glow- 
“Eom 

he Court took no heed to those 
signs of the times which made many 
thousands sleepless; they were lost 
upon the doomed Bourbon race—lost 
as the voice of wail that was heard 
denouncing woe to old Jerusalem. 
Thus, it was no sudden convulsion 
that shook the ancient diadem of 
France from off the regal brow. The 
quakings of the earth beneath her 
palaces and the rumblings of pent-up 
fires were timely heard by others 
without, but heard in vain within her 
magnificent palaces. 

A singular puerility, or rather men- 
tal imbecility, was mingled with 
every thing. Even vice lost all man- 
liness, and fell into effeminacy ; pro- 
tracted action without an object had 
exhausted all the energy of the ruling 
power. Restoratives were vain; even 
satiety was weary of itself, until the 
rougher profligacy of the lower orders 
made that of the higher a matter of 
commiseration. 

The manner of address between 
man and man underwent little change, 
because that is a work of time. It 
continued civil and polite. The hat 
was always in the hand in addressing 
a lady by every Frenchman. Respect 
for the beaw sexe was kept up even 
amid the horrors of the Revolution. 
At Fontenoy, some years previously, 
the English Guards addressed the 
French, “Gentlemen of the French 
Guards, give us your fire!” to which 
the French Guards replied, “We will 
not fire first; fire you first!” The 
same manners remained in Paris even 
down to the time of the sanguinary 
Robespierre. During the “Reign of 
Terror,” as it was called, a cart came 
daily to the prisons to take to the 
scaffold the condemned of the day 
preceding. A gentleman was on the 
steps to take his place when he per- 
ceived alady wasclose behind him; she 
was, like himself, bound on her last 
melancholy journey. The moment 
he perceived how o was placed, he 
begged to descend, took of his hat, 
apologised for his precipitancy in at- 
tempting to lead the way, and then 
followed her to the guillotine. This 
was not affectation, but the habit of 
politeness common at that time. We 
remember seeing it among the lowest 
of the people, when we were there 
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with the allied armies after Waterloo. 
We fancied we saw less of it twelve 
or thirteen years afterwards. The 
manners of a true gentleman are in- 
nate; and those who try to imitate 
that to which they are unaccustomed 
are certain to fail. We take it, there 
is a still greater falling off in France 
with those old manners in the present 
day. The late Duke of York, one of 
this old school, used to take his hat 
off if he addressed a woman in the 
humblest rank of life. 

The profligacy among the upper 
ranks at the close of the last century 
did not alter the habit of polite inter- 
course ; for even the orgies of Count 
d@ Artois were marked by perfect 
court manners. These, however, could 
not affect the course of events. The 
conduct of this prince, in endeavouring 
to excite the Germans to enter France, 
is a matter of history. It mainly con- 
tributed to hurry his brother to the 
scaffold. The measure, it must be ad- 
mitted, was an inexcusable treason 
against France,and he should have ex- 

iated the offence, in place of his mild, 
but weak-minded relative, who, it was 
said, scarcely connived at the treason 
of d’ Artois against his country. 

Thus fell together the monarch and 
the Court in the midst of a frightful 
desolation, wholly denuded of the gran- 
deur that had accompanied the decad- 
ence of other empires and dynasties ; 
but the people survived, worn out with 
the iteration of words and the disre- 
gard of oe 

The middle class in England had 
imitated French modes by copying the 
higher and more fashionable people 
of their own country. They had not 
the same opportunity of more directly 
imitating French vices or virtues. 
They copied the more fashionable of 
their own nation, because of those 
was the party they were anxious to 
rival or rise to a level with in external 


appearances. 

he destruction of the Rastile—that 
prison which fixed such a foul stain 
on the Bourbon race—was witnessed 
with no small apprehensions by the 
courtiers here, because it was an 
omen of more fearful events to come 
in the downfall of the system which 
claimed to rule by divine right. It 
was to no purpose that a wicked 
war 


by Louis XVI. against 
Bngland without one shadow of a 
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cause, and in aid of her revolted colo- 
nies, was alleged as a ground for our 
non-interference. The dynasty of 
Louis was to be supported at any 
cost, and the attempt against the in- 
tegrity of the British empire was 
forgiven, for the sake of supporting a 
principle that is now exploded. This 
is a matter of history. Lord Hood 

roclaimed Louis XVII. at Toulon 

fore he was driven off. The war 
being that of kings against the pro- 
gress of freedom, Louis XVI. and 
America were forgotten. Under such 
a state of things manners and fash- 
ions could not remain unaffected. Cuts 
and patterns from Paris began at 
length to be suspected of Jacobinism. 
The “notions” of the French Court, 
as the Americans would phrase it, had 
perished with it. In Tingland the 
titled and the wealthy grew reserved, 
seldom appearing as they had done 
before, being in continual dread of 
the cry of “Liberty and Equality.” 
French manners suffered for Repub- 
lican vices. Politeness withered into 
cold ceremony, where a previous 
friendship had existed, wherever a 
taint of liberal principles was sus- 
pected. Party feeling crushed candour, 
and men became suspicious of one 


‘another to a degree incredible at the 


present time. 

It must not be denied, that some 
changes effected in the manners of 
the higher ranks were needful. Vice 
was not so unblushingly exhibited ; 
dissipation seemed to pause for a mo- 
ment, as if staggered at the dreadful 
doom of those whose ill courses, pro- 
digality, and rp ame of the people 
of France, had been too obvious. It 
seemed as if an awful example of re- 
tributive justice had fallen upon a 
neighbour’s household. Men paraded 
their vices, and incidents of the most 
equivocal nature passed without re- 
probation. What a triumph in this 
respect have the reigns of WilliamIV. 
and Victoria proved over those of the 
three first Georges. One prominent 
vice was gaming. In the metropolis 
houses abounded, not confined to play 
alone, where foolish persons staked 
their money without the implication 
of fraud, except by ill fortune, but 
houses of a double character. Women 
were openl He to entrap the 
unwary, and the blandishments of the 
harlot were added to the temptation 
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of the game. Some of these houses, 
or other houses differing little from 
them in character, were more select, 
and devoted to intrigue as well as 
play. The-grades on a descending 
scale included the resort of thieves, 
common and heroic, or in the latter 
case, what ‘were of old called high- 
waymen—a race not extinct in the 
present century ; for to combat them, 
the coach-guards prepared their fire- 
arms on Seeneibinn within forty 
miles of London. From one of those 
of the progeny of Macheath we had 
ourselves a nalrow escape once on 
crossing Hounslow Heath. 

Fashionable people opened their 
houses for play, and some not desti- 
tute of rank or title shared in the 
spoil of those they invited to their 
routes to be pillaged. These might 
be deemed exceptions in the class, 
but such cases were notorious, even 
among people of title. Few tables 
were to be found in private houses, 
where, though the play was fair, the 
individual of small means was in- 
duced to stake more than his fortune 
would afford. The Prince of Wales, 
behind in nothing that was fashion- 
able or dissipated, set up a faro table 
at Carlton House, where too many 
honoured with princely smiles paid 
dearly for them—a thousand pounds 
having been lost there evening after 
evening by individuals far from pos- 
sessing wealth. to justify it, and by 
men not professed gamesters. General 
Arabin, who had partaken in some of 
the entertainments of the heir-appa- 
rent, spoke to us of them in his after- 
life in very depreciating language. 

At the club-houses play was high. 
Wilberforce tells how that profli- 
gate, George Selwyn, who passed for 
“a wit among lords,” attempted to 
make him a victim at Brooks's. 

The faro table, once so common, is 
now known to few in regard to its 
mode of usage. The game was called 
EO. The table was circular, and 
had a wheel in the centre, which 
turned round horizontally. It con- 
tained forty cells near the outer cir- 
cumference, marked alternately E and 
©. The banker or keeper of the game 
played against the company. He first 
set the wheel in motion, and then 
threw an ivory ball round the table 
in such a manner, that upon its mo- 
tion ceasing it must fall into one of 
the cells marked E or O. If the ball 
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lodged in E, the banker took all the 
money laid upon that letter, and paid 
all in O to the winner. As the sums 
staked might be even, and the bank 
neither win nor lose any thing, two of 
the holes or cells were called “barred 
holes ”’—one E, the other O. If the 
ball fell into one of those the banker 
received the money so staked, and 

aid none to the other letter. At 
ength, competition springing up by 
the opening of other houses, the sum 
was at last reduced to half the barred 
hole. These tables were declared un- 
lawful by Act of Parliament, although 
not more so than other games of 
chance, as roulette or rouge et noir. 
Thus capricious is our legislation, 
which strains at gnats and swallows 
camels. E O. tables, or roulette, are 
neither more games of chance, nor 
more ruinous, than horse-racing, which 
now exists solely for gambling pur- 
poses—the improvement of our breed 
of horses, for which racing was origin- 
ally established, having no concern in 
the matter. 

It was to the credit of those who 
used the E O. tables secretly, that 
the proverb of “honour amongthieves” 
was rigidly observed. Men who lost 
or won never betrayed the keepers of 
the tables by information to evade 
payment, while the modern blackleg 
will take the money he wins, but if 
he loses, lay informations. 

Immorality was open, and met 
comparatively little censure in those 
days. The Prince of Wales, it is true, 
was cut by the Jockey Club, and the 
blacklegs of the turf cried out against 
him upon a point in which his Royal 
Highness was thought not to have 
justified himself. Some of the public 
entertainments as given in our youth 
would startle the present public from 
its propriety, while they were in them- 
selves of a very inane character. Pub- 
lic and private masquerades were then 
favourite entertainments, and sup- 
ported with a license which would 

ut modern manners to the blush. 

hey concealed matrimonial intrigues, 
and corrupted the morals by an indis- 
criminate mixture with the vicious. 
The Hanover-square Rooms, the Pan- 
theon, in Oxford-street, and the 
King’s Theatre, were the principal 
resorts of fashion upon these occasions. 
a were attended by the Prince of 
Wales, the Dukes of York and Cla- 


rence, and others of the princes, to- 
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pone with a crowd of the noble- 
born of both sexes, demireps of fash- 
ion, persons of dubious fame, women 
of easy virtue, and their gallants. At 
one of those orgies in the Pantheon 
fourteen thousand lamps were lit up, 
and more than fifteen hundred persons 
were present, of whom eleven hundred 
sat down to supper. 

Just before the old state of things 
in Europe struggled with the new, 
which last, it must be confessed, was 
a vast improvement, the entertain- 
ments given were chequered with 
political impersonations. Here strut- 
ted a masque with a double face, its 
shoulders enveloped in a cloak, clearly 
a satirical allusion to the back stairs 
of the royal residence. On the back 
of the cloak a ladder was represented, 
with the words, “secret influence,” 
the person so masked carrying, in addi- 
tion, a dark lanthorn. Another figure 
was observed followed by asquire, hav- 
ing a label in front, with the words 
“public ruin,” both masques holding 
appropriate dialogues. Bishops and 
courtiers were continually personated, 
both at public and private masque- 
rades, by allusions not to be mistaken. 
Hence, the taste of that period may 
be characterized. At one entertain- 
ment, the Prince of Wales, his brothers, 
andtheDuke ofQueensberry,attended. 
The last may be remembered by many 
persons in their younger days, when 
turned off fourscore, sitting in the 
verandah of his drawing-room in Pic- 
cadilly, opposite the Green Park, at 
such an entertainment, when many 
distinguished personages were present, 
with others scarcely less conspicuous 
among the fashionables of that time. 
The names of the frail among the fair 
sex were given at full length in the 
newspapers most in esteem, as records 
of similar scenes. On one occasion, 
at which Lord Cholmondeley presided, 
the Duke of Orleans was present, and 
a great number of the nobility and 
“ladies of high rank and virtue,” to- 
— with many of the same sex, as 
rail as fair, friends of the princes. 
Others of the same description, less 
honoured, attended with their para- 
mours. An expensive supper was 
served up, at which sixteen hundred 
sat down. Day had advanced a con- 
siderable way before the company de- 
parted. 

Upon another occasion, at the Pan- 
theon, the Prince of Wales danced 
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cotillons, when he changed his dress 
of white, blue, and silver, several 
times, wearing a King Harry hat and 
feather, with a rich diamond buckle. 

At some similar entertainments, 
remarkable for gross feasting and 
every kind of luxury, but without 
wit or vivacity, attempts were made 
at amusement by the introduction of 
the most out-of-the-way diversions. 
What would now be thought of hiring 
Italian harlequins to promote laugh- 
ter, and among other exhibitions for 
the same end, hanging up unlucky 
geese by the feet in order to dislocate 
their necks, amid the antics of those 
mummers. The character of such 
exhibitions speaks the feeble mental 
resources of the fashionable less than 
fourscore years ago, and the great 
intellectual superiority of the present 
time. 

It is not to be wondered at, that 
men of intellect sought for entertain- 
ment in clubs of a very limited num- 
ber of members, and avoided a parti- 
cipation in scenes which had not a 
single reservation to place in the ba- 
lance against such witless, though 
fashionable, immoralities. The de- 
scription of such scenes were given by 
the papers of that day with ,much 
nawvetlé, and apparent unconsciousness 
of any thing outrageous in morals, or 
incorrect in manner. A sporting paper 
of the usual low character in the pre- 
sent day would describe a ruffianly 
prize-fight with a similar unconscious- 
ness of its vulgarity. At such or such 
an entertainment every luxury was 
displayed, and the company “was 
disencumbered from the restraints of 
common life.’ Another statement 
says, “Here all was turbulence and 
dissipation, there all flattery and in- 
trigue.” Such were the loose manners, 
and such the descriptions of scenes of 
fashionable life, in the much vaunted 
moral era of George III. The modest 
females who stand in the stalls of the 
present Pantheon Bazaar are little 
conscious of the scene of their com- 
mercial calling being that of vicious 
intrigues, heartless follies, and luxu- 
rious revellings within the life of ex- 
isting men. Can a greater insult be 
imagined to the noble dames of the 
Court of Queen Victoria than to ima- 
gine them congregated in such a so- 
ciety, although princes were the pa- 
tronsofsuch scenes! It wouldscarcely 
be credited now, that such servile and 
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adulatory worship should have been 
paid to men of any rank, much less 
ead the noble dames of England into 
a self-degradation of which those of 
the present day would resent being 
supposed capable. The present time 
shows nothing as exceptionable as 
this in any rank or station. 

But for bad taste in most things, 
the foregoing time was equally con- 
spicuous. Costliness was found with- 
out regard to elegance, and frivolity 
ruled the hour. Fashion exhausted 
seemed to have come back to second 
childhood for its regulations and 
adornments. Ranelagh and Vauxhall 

. were then in their glory; but the first 
closed about the commencement of 
the present century, and the second 
lost all its former attractions before a 
score of years of the same era had 
passed away. 

Ranelagh, not long before that event, 
was thescene of one of the most splen- 
did entertainments ever given in this 
country by a foreigner. The French 


ambassador gave an entertainment 
thereto Queen Charlotte and the Prin- 
cesses, in which great cost was incur- 


red for trifles. It was very characte- 
ristic of French taste in such displays. 
A host of opera girls were dressed out 
as shepherds and shepherdesses, with 
cornucopias in their hands, singing 
pastoral ditties to a lady who looked 
like any thing but the goddess so ho- 
noured. Sprawling angels, genii, and 
allegorical transparencies, eked out the 
show of heathen deities and London 
opera dancers; but, then, who could 
question the taste of the age of le 
grand monarque ! 

The Spanish ambassador, not to be 
outdone, transformed all Ranelagh 
into a Spanish camp filled with tents, 
and at the entrance of every tent a 
page in full uniform. The celebrated 
gallery was converted intoa temple of 
Flora, and the orchestra into a pavi- 
lion, lined with white satin, having 
a heavy gold fringe. Within the pa- 
vilion a table of eighteen covers was 
laid for the Queen and Royal family. 
In front of the pavilion was a stage 
for the Spanish dancers, with their 
castanets. There were lotteries open 
with trinkets for prizes, such as jewel- 
lery and watches. Women waiters 
attended, habited as shepherdesses, 
with garlands of flowers; and they, 
not very consistently, handed round 
tea and coffee, according to themodern 
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notion of Arcadian times. One hun- 
dred valets de chambre, in scarlet, the 
seams of their coats decorated with 
gold lace, and lined with blue, and 
also waistcoats of blue and gold, at- 
tended upon the company. Upon 
these valets in scarlet, a hundred foot- 
men, in blue and silver coats and 
waistcoats, attended. Fireworks, pas- 
torellas, dryads, and nymphs, attend- 
ed, on all sides, to simulate Elysium, 
amid the murky atmosphere of Lon- 
don. Between three and four in the 
morning splendid suppers were served 
up, that at the Royal table on a ser- 
vice of pure gold: the table-cloth 
alone cost a hundred guineas. Anode 
of more than laureate doggrel was 
sung, and the expensive and tasteless 
entertainment concluded. 

The scene of these revels, the once 
renowned Ranelagh, had in the cen- 
tre a rotunda one hundred and fifty 
feet in diameter, and neither devoid 
of elegance or novelty. It held nu- 
merous boxesforthe company. There 
was a promenade round the circular 
orchestra in the centre. Tea, coffee, 
and refreshments were served during 
the concerts. Public breakfasts were 
often given there; and masquerades 
neither remarkable for good taste nor 
morality. 

No expenses were spared in pur- 
chasing whatever could beacquired for 
the entertainment. At the Knights’ 
Gala, one of the latest given, two 
thousand five hundred persons of the 
first class shared the hospitality of the 
house. A guinea the pound was paid 
for cherries, and fourteen shillings a 
quart for green peas. The entertain- 
ment cost seven thousand pounds. 
Court dresses were worn upon the oc- 
casion. 

We are thus more minute regarding 
Ranelagh since its sun has so long set, 
and its sweet singers are among the 
dusty dead. Evenitssiteisso changed, 
that it is difficult to imagine the spot, 
even in the present century, to have 
been one of the gayest resorts of fa- 
shionable life. 

It was before the extinction of Ra- 
nelagh some years, that changes began 
to take place in public amusements. 
The French Revolution was the al- 
leged cause, though Sunday evenin 
riots, and card parties at home, exiaiae 
as before. The more exclusive began 
to talk of the people as the canavlle, 
and to affect a dread of levelling prin- 
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ciples; and that, too, while the mob 
was shouting in obedience to its su- 
periors almost any thing put into its 
mouth. The highest classes in those 
days were not remarkable for grati- 
tude. The upper orders, that had 
copied so many of the vices of the 
French Court, vices which accelerated 
the Revolution, became alarmed lest 
the people of England should in their 
turn take up revolutionary ideas. 
They attributed the cause toa decrease 
in popular ignorance, and to the writ- 
ings of the French philosophers. 
They paid no regard to the means by 
which, in the present day, men arrive 
at just conclusions, because their sole 
rule was policy and not justice, preju- 
dice and not reason. They dreaded 
whatever militated against acherished 
fallacy, or a remote interest, while a 
want of moral courage was a remark- 
able trait in their conduct. 

After the tragic scenes in France, 
and the atheistical avowals of some 
of the leaders in them, the upper 
orders here, ever in extremes, and 
lately so lax in morals, suddenly pre- 
tended an extraordinary zeal for reli- 
gion. From a great laxity of man- 
ners and morals they went, in profes- 
sion at least, to the opposite extreme. 
The pulpit resounded with anathemas 
against France; and the most disso- 
lute princes in Europe became objects 
of their sympathy—pontifex, rea, lex, 
was the cry. The dissenters were 

ronounced to be tainted with Jaco- 

inism, and Tom Paine was hung in 
effigy. Those among the nobility and 
gentry who took a reasonable view of 
things, who deduced natural effects 
from obvious causes, were regarded 
with aversion, and their loyalty hinted 
away. Those who grieved overtheex- 
cesses of the Revolutionists, but would 
not raise altars in their hearts to des- 
potic principles, wereslandered. They 
who had not long before welcomed 
the dissipated Bourbon princes here, 
and once shared in their excesses, be- 
came on asudden seized with a regard 
for the morality they had set at 
nought, prompted by selfish appre- 
hensions alone. The fashions, sense- 
less as they are in relation to dress 
and equipage, remained in the old 
French taste, because fashion is ever 
destitute of principle. 

In those points where it would have 
been advantageous to observe the pro- 
verb, fas est et ab hoste doceri, on the 
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other hand, the Government disdained 
to imitate the French. The cumbrous 
and brutal discipline of Frederick of 
Prussia prevailed as the model of the 
English army. The idea of copying 
any improvement which the French 
introduced into their military system 
was scouted. Even the pipe-clay, the 
yer, and long queue, which the 
“rench abandoned, we deemed ortho- 
dox ; and the repeated victories of the 
French, raw as were their levies, over 
our troops under the Duke of York, 
furnished no clue to the real (cause. 
But to return to the more immediate 
subject, that of civil life, and particu- 
— of the habits and fashions of the 
day. 

The apprehension of French prin- 
ciples affected a beneficial change in 
the conduct and bearing of no incon- 
siderable proportion of the higher 
classes, whom the exhortations of the 
pulpit would never otherwise have 
moved. But even here, in place of 
referring to the past with reprobation, 
the clergy employed themselves too 
frequently only in anathematizing the 
French, and decrying liberty and 
equality. The primrose language of 
dalliance with genteel views, was only 
exchanged for political denunciation 
of the French rebels and jacobins.. In 
this way some emendation of the pre- 
vious profligacy in manner was af- 
fected, at least, more external decorum 
was observed. 

It is the fashion to censure the pre- 
sent time for its licentiousness, and a 
numerous array of faults have been 
laid to its account. The worst indi- 
vidual in the existing state of society 
would feel repugnance to outrage pub- 
lic decency, or disgrace character, as 
were those matters too common to be 
noticed among things much out of the 
way. The days of the Barrymores, 
or Hellgate, and Cripplegate, with 
their sister Billingsgate, are long past. 
Gamblers and knaves were permitted 
to bully men of reputation and ho- 
nour, and provoke them to duelling. 
Fighting Fitzgerald, who came at last 
to the gallows, would not now be per- 
mitted to enter the society of gentle- 
men, intruding where he was detested 
and feared. Major Baggs and Tiger 
Roche would not have run a similar 
course to that which made them both 
feared and despised. Public opinion 
itself would have set them down in 
the present day. Bishops do not put 
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on plain clothes now to ogle opera 
dancers ; nor imagine a glass-door be- 
tween themselves and the orgies of 
princes can justify a profanation of 
the episcopal garb. 

In the present day the higher 
classes have occupied their places with 
that kind of feeling and conduct which 
commands much more respect. Even 
monarchs have been demonarchized 
in those countries most advanced in 
civilization and freedom. They are 
in future to rule solely for their sub- 
jects, and by their free choice, in place 
of their own indisputable right, ac- 
countable for their actions to God 
alone. How much more powerful 
such a principle renders a throne 
the example of England abundantly 
proves. She owes to it her extended 
pres her unflagging energy, 
ner vast resources, and the fixedness 
of her free principles. 

The manner and address of the 
mass of the people are much more 
advanced, and akinderintercourseand 
more genial spirit prevail in every 
class, and more developed as educa- 
tion becomes extended. There was 
nothing like this before in the period 
to which the present observations pri- 
marily refer, and hence the increase 
of the power and wealth of the coun- 
try. Our rapid improvement has kept 

ace with the enlargement of the 
Sone of civil liberty, of trade, and 
of opinion. 

One of the things most dependent 
upon manners, always capricious and 
fluctuating, is prominently displayed 
in dress, though intrinsically of little 
note. The present aspect of the 
crowded streets of the metropolis, 
could each passenger have at his side 
an individual, male or female, in the 
dress prevalent at the beginning of 
the century, or at the time of the 
French Revolution, what a strange 
contrast would it present. That of 
the female world, in particular, luxu- 
riating in tasteless and violent ex- 
tremes. With the beaw sexe, the ex- 
ample of France was always held in 
high estimation. Before the revolu- 
tionary war a doll was sent over from 
Paris monthly, to be a sort of text by 
which the fashion in England was to 
be regulated. All Europe, except 
Spain, bowed to the same authority. 
In Spain, until the war for the resto- 
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ration of Ferdinand VII., the hand- 
some and becoming dress peculiar to 
the nation prevailed, with slight va- 
riations, from the Pyrenees to Gibral- 
tar, among the better classes. Sub- 
sequently the fashions of France were 
seen here and there creeping in, par- 
ticularly in the capital, setting at de- 
fiance national antipathies. In Eng- 
land the French Revolution inter- 
rupted all intercourse. In former 
wars the bitterness of national hos- 
tilities was set at nought by fashion, 
for whether smuggled over, or sent 
by a circuitous route, the little model, 
in wood or wax, was permitted to 
come in. In Mr. Pitt’s idea it would 
seem as if he feared the little image 
would import with it the principles of 
the Revolution ; and that he declared 
even fashions from France to be likely 
to import with them Jacobinical sen- 
timents. Flowers and fashions were 
dangerous to the British Constitution 
if imported in Gallicforms, or crimped 
G la Robespierre, or Bonaparte, for 
both were declared alike in character, 
and equally inimical to human and 
divine favour. No matter, Pitt was 
inexorable. Jacobinical “notions” 
must be kept out, and non-intercourse 
was toberigidlykeptup. Notacolum- 
bine nor a doll was to be tolerated, 
until the Bourbon was restored to the 
plenitude of absolutism. Even Peru- 
vian bark was declared contraband, 
lest fever might become too harmless 
in the Marais, and the villanous dogs 
of Republicans not die fast enough. 
Such were the humanities of that day; 
the present need not dread the com- 
parison. In such times the brightest 
eyes of the most dazzling British 
beauty had no weight with Pitt. If 
the doll had worn a tri-coloured dress, 
there might have been ground for a 
ministerial objection ; or, had thelittle 
image been ableto support inits model 
dress a hundred yards of Jacobinical 
silk. But it would have been a partial 
thing to admit aught in the shape of 
costume, though in former wars never 
refused admission. Thus, too, it was 
enacted, in order to prevent intelli- 
gence of what was going forward in 
England from reaching the French 
Government, that any Englishman 
transmitting or conveying a newspaper 
to France, should be liable to a pen- 
alty of five hundred pounds.* Such 


* See the Act for the regulation of newspapers towards the close of ‘the century, 
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was the ignorance of the Government 
of that time of the real state of the 
mode of obtaining intelligence. Both 
on the French and English side of 
the Channel, smugglers conveyed the 
newspapers of both countries regu- 
larly to each other; and somewhat 
later the Zimes paper kept a small 
cutter (so it was coated, to obtain 
intelligence through the same channel. 
Napoleon I. told the world, in St. 
Helena, that he winked at the tolera- 
tion of the transmission of intelligence 
by the same means. It was practised, 
sub rosa, on both sides; but the min- 
istry wasall ignorance upon thesubject. 
The interdiction of shapes or patterns 
for bodices or skirts, or patterns of 
silks and satins, capsand flounces, cast 
a gloom over our fair islanders. The 
more binding the prohibition, the 
greater anxiety was displayed to evade 
it, a propensity which persons, who 
may be supposed captious, attribute 
to the fair sex. It is true they were 
patriotic enough to declare they did 
not care about French textures, 3 
a little cambric now and then. It 
was the mode, the superior cut, the 
supreme taste, in which we were defi- 
cient, that they so much valued. Fin- 
gers accustomed to delineate the line 
of beauty in Parisian dresses, were 
now void of direction, and floundered 
as much in their way as our states- 
men themselves in a calling in which 
they appeared to be sometimes as 
much at fault as our ladies were of 
the mode without their manikin. _ 
Theattempt to smuggle in a doll, 4 
Holland, it was thought might evade 
the antipathy of the ruling powers 
against the sans culottes, provided it 
was kept clear of Dutch latitude in 
the passage. The Duke of York 
having been driven out of the Low 
Countries into Holland, swimming a 
river to escape the consequence of his 
bad generalship, Holland fell before 
the French, and the aspirations of our 
fair countrywomen were as much dis- 
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appointed as those of Mr. Pitt and 
his princely generalissimo. Thus ex- 
cluded from the capital of taste, wig, 
cane, hoop, cushion, including hair- 
powder, and all the paraphernalia of 
the toilette, ran wild in the usage. 
Queen Charlotte, not remarkable 
either for taste or beauty, retained the 
old defunct state of things at Court 
by her example; Lady Mount Edge- 
cumbe, seated near her Majesty, the 
wags said, as a foil, being the more 
ordinary of the two in person. Thus 
the Court proceeded without feeling 
the destitution experienced beyond 
its verge, loyalty in buckles and high- 
heeled shoes continuing to flourish 
after the old Bourbon pattern. Thus, 
too, the emigrants who came over here 
in shoals, were consoled by greeting 
traces of the costume of the Mainte- 
nons, Pompadours,and Barrys, here, 
which had disappeared at home. 
Hoop and farthingale, bag-wig and 
sword, pigtail and powder, were pre- 
served here, and viewed, as precious 
relics are viewed by the Holy Apos- 
tolic Church, until the better taste of 
George IV. banished or moderated 
their extravagance of shape and tex- 
ture. 

The French, after the Revolution, 
purified and amended their costume, 
and the Court of Napoleon was at- 
tired in the Grecian taste. The peace 
of Amiens placed the Gallic example, 
not only in the ascendant, but within 
reach ; and a few genial hearts were ob- 
tained towards the restoration of that 
which Jacobinism and Robespierre, 
Pitt and George ITI. Regent, or his 
successors, could not do more than 
moderate ; for it is beyond the reach 
of thrones or subjects to dictate in its 
regard. One of the Bourbons at- 
tempted to change the name of Havre 
to Port Louis in vain. Fashion, in its 
whimsical phases, will neither be 
bounded nor enchained by authority. 
To compare small things with great it 
is like the Press, a chartered libertine. 
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Ear Stanuopy’s first two volumes, 
reviewed by us some months ago, 
brought the life of his great hero 
down to the. latter end of 1796, the 
fourth year of the French war. At 
that time England was suffering under 
the weight of gloom caused by two 
years of bad harvests and unsuccess- 
ful warfare. At home, the lack of 
food and the ever-growing taxation 
heightened the political ferment born 
of past misrule and passing changes 
in the neighbouring states. Abroad, 
our fleets maintained their old re- 
nown, but our armies knew more of 
defeat than victory under a General 
of his Majesty’s choosing, and our 
allies made no good use of the moneys 
supplied them from the British Trea- 
sury. On the Russian throne there 
sat an seinen in whose good-will 
no trust could ever be placed. Holland 
had thrown herself into the arms of 
France. Ireland was rife with plots 
and tokens of coming storm. 

Just at this juncture Pitt revel- 
led in a dream of happiness, as sweet 
for the moment as it proved bar- 
ren of outward fruit. In his leisure 
days at Holwood he had learned to 
love the eldest daughter of his friend, 
Lord Auckland, whose house at Beck- 
enham stood not far from his own. 
But the lover’s poverty forced him to 
give up all hope of marrying a young 
iady whose own lack of fortuneseemed, 
in her father’s eyes, sufficient reason 
for accepting a plea, which many a 
less prudent father would have been 
proud to waive for the sake of him 
who here offered it. Looking at what 
might befal his child in the event of 
Pitt’s dying or losing his place, his 
lordship agreed with his friend in 
thinking it best that the affair should 
go no further. What the lady herself 
thought or felt about it we are not 
told; but for that present Holwood 
and Beckenham became as distant as 
they had erewhile been near. His 
lordship and Pitt remained friends ; 
the latter set himself to bear his bur- 
den as he best could; and two years 
after Miss Eden gave her hand to 
Lord Hobart, afterwards Earl of 
Buckinghamshire. Whatever Pitt 
may have suffered, he was not the 


man to fall into a wild despair. And 
another burden was on him, which 
just then must have given histhoughts 
a welcome diversion. There was no 
time for love-sickness when the ship 
of government needed a bold and 
watchful pilot at the helm. Through- 
out the whole of 1797 England’s fate 
continually hung in a balance, which 
something more than human states- 
manship kept from turning to the 
wrong side. Bad weather and a diffi- 
cult coast baffled the efforts of General 
Hoche to effect a landing in Ireland, 
after his fleet had slipped past the 
British cruisers watching for him off 
the coast of Brittany. ‘But in Feb- 
ruary, there landed in Fishguard Bay 
a body of twelve hundred blackguards, 
the sweepings of French prisons and 
galleys, sent forth with a commission 
to take Bristol, and burn it to the 
ground. This noble scheme of just 
vengeance, as it appeared to Wolfe 
Tone and other of the Irish rebels, 
was, happily, crushed betimes by the 
appearance on the coast of several 
hundred volunteers and militia, be- 
sides a pretty good muster of Pem- 
brokeshire countryfolk, armed with 
their own tools and such weapons as 
they could on the moment find. Mis- 
liking the state of things in front, 
and mistaking, it is said, the red 
cloaks of the Welshwomen for the 
red coats of British infantry, the 
“Black Legion” surrendered at dis- 
cretion, without a blow. A yet worse 
danger was turned aside by the happy 
daring of Sir John Jervis, who, with 
his small dleet of fifteen ships, part of 
them led by Commodore Nelson, 
broke through the Spanish line of 
twenty-five, and gained the victory, 
for which Nelson was knighted and 
Jervis made an earl. Driven out of 
Italy by the resistless General Bona- 
parte, her very capital lying at his 
mercy, Austria found herself, by the 
middle of April, fain to accept of a 
peace, which gave her conqueror Bel- 
gium and the left bank of the Rhine. 
About the same time, Pitt was carry- 
ing through Parliament a bill con- 
firming the famous Order in Council 
of February, by which the Bank of 
England had been allowed to suspend 


* « Life of William Pitt, by Earl Stanhope.” Vols. 3 and 4. London: Murray, 1862. 
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its payments in cash. So bold a mea- 
sure for stopping a drain of gold, 
which else, in all likelihood, must 
have ended in a national bankruptcy, 
had, of course, its fierce opponents in 
the party of Fox; but the need of the 
moment brooked no delay; the mo- 
neyed men of London were all on Pitt’s 
side ; and the party of Fox had no 
chance whatever against a minister 
strong at once in his parliamentary 
following and in the moral support of 
his countrymen out of doors. The bill 
was to have force for only a few 
months; but so well did it seem to 
work, and so ready were the people 
of England to do whatever was deemed 
best for the ultimate good of all, that 
its renewal from time to time became 
a thing of course while the war 
lasted. 

Before this measure had ‘become 
law, our Austrian ally had left us in 
the lurch, and a mutiny had broken 
out among our own seamen at Spit- 
head. So well was it planned; so 
firmly, yet temperately, carried on ; 
and so just were the men’s demands, 
that the Government yielded with a 
good grace; and after one or two 
hitches, caused partly by the bad 
taste of certain officers, partly by the 
men’s deep-rooted distrust of the 
Admiralty, a royal pardon for the 
mutineers, accompanied by a bill for 
increasing the seamen’s pay and al- 
lowances, won them back to the alle- 
giance, which, indeed, they had never 
in their hearts forsworn. In one of 
the ships there had been some talk of 
downright desertion to the enemy ; 
but the sailors’ delegates at once took 
the most determined steps to show 
their abhorrence of language so rarely 
heard among British seamen. What 
happened at Portsmouth and St. 
Helen’s, however, became the signal 
for a yet more dangerous mutiny at 
Sheerness. While Lord Bridport’s 
fleet was weighing anchor for a cruise 
off the Breton coast, Richard Parker, 
the ringleader at Sheerness, was send- 
ing out to the Admiralty from the 
fleet he had taken down to the Nore, 
demands so extravagant and so im- 
periously worded, that no Govern- 
ment worthy of the name would 
stoop to yield them, were the peril 
never so great. From the ships, the 
mutinous spirit had found its way 
among the artillerymen at Woolwich, 
and the invalids at Sheerness. Brave 
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old Admiral Duncan, who was block- 
ading the Dutch ports, one morning 
found himself forsaken by all his 
ships but two, and only by making 
false signals prevented the enemy 
from taking advantage of his isola- 
tion. The English funds fell down 
to 48, the lowest at which they had 
ever been quoted. It was an anxious 
time for the bravest, but Pitt’s cour- 
age never failed, and Sheridan’s bold 
counsels fell on willing ears. Offers 
of pardon having failed to check the 
mutiny, it was resolved to put it down 
by force. Some faithful ships were 
still at hand; troops were sent down 
both banks of the Thames; gunboats 
were got ready, and no trouble was 
found in manning them. The King 
himself called on his Parliament for 
strong measures against the muti- 
neers. A timely boldness on one side 
and a growing sense of shame for 
past wrongdoing on the other, con- 
spired to save England from the 
worst danger she had yet encountered 
through all that art Wearied of 
the tyranny enforced by their new 
commanders, solemnly reproached for 
their disloyalty by the fleets at Ply- 
mouth and Spithead, disheartened by 
the movements going on around them, 
and the evident lack of sympathy 
with their cause on shore, ship’s crew 
after ship’s crew returned to their 
duty, until, on the 13th June, Parker’s 
own vessel, the Sandwich, was brought 
under the land-batteries by the last 
remaining body of mutineers. Once 
more Admiral Diets blockaded the 
Texel with a force which needed no 
help from human cunning, and on the 
30th of June Parker himself, from the 
yard-arm of his own ship, underwent 
the doom he seems to have richly de- 
served. 

That during these troublous weeks 
Pitt maintained his wonted coolness 
and proud self-reliance, while the 
minds of weaker men were failing 
them for fear, we may well believe 
without seeing, for our part, any sure 

roof thereof in the story told by Lord 
Stanhope, of Pitt’s being once found 
fast asleep a few minutes after one of 
his colleagues had brought him news 
of very serious import. A man of 
weak health, tired out with a hard 
day’s work, and heavy, perhaps, with 
strong wine taken to recruit his jaded 
powers, would have shown himself 
unusually wanting either in common 
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sense or calm self-control, if he had 
refrained from resuming his slumber 
when no special good could come of 
his keeping awake. 

About three weeks after the quell- 
ing of the mutiny died Edmund 
Burke, having lived just long enough 
to see England brought safely out of 
a perilous strait, and the leaders of 
his old party deserting their post of 
duty in the House of Commons. His 
last political effort, while he lay ill 
at Bath, had been the advising Go- 
vernment, through his friend Wind- 
ham, to make no compromise with 
the Spithead mutineers. Luckily for 
the nation advice so intemperate did 
not prevail, else the dying statesman 
might really have lived to see, in his 
own words, “an end of all that is 
worth living for in this world.” Hap- 
pily, on the other hand, for the vete- 
ran [rishman, he escaped the sorrow 
of living among the sad events which 
bloodstained the history of Ireland 
during the following year. 

In the same month of July we find 
Pitt backing his friend Wilberforce’s 
efforts to gain for Roman Catholics 
the right of entering the militia. Car- 
ried through the Commons, this just 
and wise measure was thrown out by 
the Lords; the head of the Foreign 
Office, Lord Grenville, having deeply 
angered his friend and colleague by 
voting on the other side. A few 
weeks earlier Pitt had with difficulty 
gained his Sovereign’s consent to a 
renewal of negotiations with the 
French Directory. Looking at the 
peace which Austria had just made 
with France, and at the growing tight- 
ness of the English money market, he 
felt that no false pride or theoretical 
hatred of Jacobin ideas should bar 
him from seeking, by worthy means, 
to end “so bloody and wasting a war.” 
In spite of Grenville’s frequent chafing 
and the shiftiness of the French go- 
vernment, things were beginning to 
look peaceable, when a change of go- 
vernment at Paris, followed by a 
change of envoys at Lille, ended in 
Lord Malmesbury’s leaving the latter 
place emptyhanded on the 18th Sep- 
tember. He had hardly returned 
home when Pitt received from Barras 
a secret offer of peace on his own 
terms, if a sum of two millions could 
be paid over to Barras and his friends. 
This treaty also, though taken up at 
the time by the English minister, 
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On the 20th September—the very 
day of Lord Malmesbury’s arrival— 
Pitt received a sad shock in the news 
of his kinsman Eliot’s death, at the 
early age of thirty-nine. His grief 
at the loss of one so dear to him was 
declared by his friend Rose to “ ex- 
ceed conception.” Only seven months 
before had Eliot been prevented, by 
a severe illness, from accepting the 
post of Governor-General of India, 
for which both Dundas and Lord 
Cornwallis had specially marked him 
out. Trials like these must have gone 
far to bring on the frequent headaches 
and other signs of failing health, to 
which Pitt’s letters of this period now 
and then allude. Some quiet weeks, 
however, spent in the bracing air of 
Walmer and the society of occasional 
friends, restored him to such health 
as he was ever allowed toenjoy. The 
lounging rides, “ which pretended to 
be called shooting,” did for his body 
what social intercourse and spinning 
verses did for his mind. His para- 
phrase of Horace’s noble stanzas be- 
ginning with “Dulce et decorum est 
propatria mori,” was probably written 
about this time. It reflects so hap- 
pily his own character, that we may 
well be excused for quoting a set of 
lines in themselves not all unworthy 
of the original :— 


“How bless’d, how glorious, they who 
bravely fall, 
Their lives devoted, at their country’s 
call! 
Death, too, pursues the coward as he 
flies ; 
The dart o’ertakes him, and disgraced he 
dies. 
No mean repulse intrepid virtue knows ; 
Spotless and pure her native splendour 
glows; 
No gaudy ensigns hers, of borrow’d 
power ; 
No fame dependent on the varying hour: 
Bow’d to no yoke, her honours are her 
own, 
Nor court the breath of popular renown. 
On wing sublime resistless virtue soars, 
And, spurning human haunts and earthly 
shores, 
To those whom godlike deeds forbid to 
die, 
Unbars the gates of immortality.” 
That he who wrote these lines might 
also have written the good things by 


common report ascribed to him in the 
Anti-Jacobin, the first number of 
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which came out in November of this 
ear, it is not hard to believe ; but his 
lographer having looked in vain for 
any “ positive or contemporaneous 
testimony” to such a fact, doubts, not 
wholly without reason, whether Pitt 
added even one line to a serial whose 
wit and cleverness, however fiat their 
savour in these days, did, at the time, 
succeed in turning the laugh against 
those who had long had it all their 
own way. One story connected with 
Canning’s new venture serves to il- 
lustrate the tact and readiness of his 
rss master. Among the guests at a 
inisterial party was a Mr. George 
Ellis, once a writer in the Rolliad, 
but now a follower of Pitt and a fore- 
most contributor to the Anti-Jacobin. 
Being called on by somebody to tell 
them all about the former poem, he 
“seemed a little embarrassed,” until 
Pitt, with a good-humour ed smnile, 
leaned forward and quoted a line from 
Dido’s speech to her new guest— 


“Immo age et a prima dic, hospes, origine 
nobis ” 





thoughtfully leaving unsaid the “ er- 
roresque tuos” which came soon after. 

Among the guests this autumn at 
Walmer Castle was Lord Mornington, 
who, having gone to receive his last 
instructions before sailing for India 
as the new Governor-General, found 
“Mr. Pitt in the highest spirits, en- 
tertaining officers and country gentle- 
men with his usual hospitality.” Not 
the least pleasant of those he met 
there was Admiral Duncan, whose 
fleet then lay in the Downs, and who, 
a few weeks later, was again to find a 
hearty welcome under the same roof 
as Lord Duncan, hero of the hard- 
fought battle of Camperdown. This 
heavy blow to the Dutch fleet put an 
end to all fears of a French invasion 
for some time to come. To comme- 
morate the victories lately won at sea 
over three hostile nations, by Howe, 
Jervis, and Duncan, a special service 
was held at St. Paul’s on the 19th 
December. A long train of high dig- 
nitaries passed on to the great cathe- 
dral, through a crowd of respectful 
onlookers. One man alone—and he 
the one who least deserved such treat- 
ment—was exposed to serious insult 
by the way. Pitt’s new budget, in- 


evitable as it seemed to be, had roused 
the popular feeling against its author. 
Instea 


of ining with the others 








after the service, he staid to dine with 
the Speaker in Doctor's Common 
and went homein the evening escort a 
by a body of London Light Horse. 

During the last two years no fewer 
than thirty names had been added to 
the British peerage, a fact in itself by 
no means creditable either to King or 
ministry, but one which some of Pitt’s 
enemies dressed in colours much 
darker than the truth. It has been 
said, for instance, that Lord Carring- 
ton gained his honours in return for a 
bribe of money to the minister him- 
self. This charge his biographer has 
quite exploded, for the benefit rather 
of the supposed giver than of him 
who was said to have received the 
money. For in all dispassionate eyes 
Pitt’s honour needed no clearing from 
a charge so utterly at variance with 
the known facts of his career. He 
might be too ready to give away peer- 
ages for service done to the State; 
but the man who had more than once 
refused to mend his fortunes by means 
entirely fair, who had declined pecu- 
niary help ‘from the merchants of 
London, from his private friends, and 
was driven sorely against his will to 
accept the War denship of the Cinque 
Ports, could no more think of selling 
peerages for his private gain, than of 
joining the United Irishmen in acts of 
treason against the empire. 

The next year, 1798, opened with 
some striking scenes. The Duke of 
Norfolk got ‘turned out of his Lord 
Lieutenancy for having, on Fox’s 
birthday, preached sedition at the 
Crown and Anchor, and varied the 
usual toasts by drinking to “The Ma- 
jesty of the People.” On the other 
hand, there now began to flow into 
the National Exchequer a stream of 
free will offerings, which on the very 
first day amounted to 46,000 pounds, 
and by the year’s end had added two 
millions to the revenue raised by other 
means. The men who already bore 
much the largest share of the fiscal 
burdens, were daily thronging to the 
Exchange with gifts ranging from a 
pune to 3,000 pounds. Merchants, 

kers, members of Parliament, 
squires, manufacturers, peers, gave 
sonnets to their several wills and 
means; the King himself leading the 
way with a promise of 20,000 pounds 
a-year from his privy purse. The 
Bank of England subscribed two hun- 
dred thousand pounds. The great Sir 
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Robert Peel’s father, then junior part- 
ner in a calico mili at Bu , on the 
spur of the moment, paid in ten 
thousand pounds, and then going back 
to Bury, with some fear of having 
overshot the mark, told his partner 
what he had done. “You might as 
well,” was the reassuring answer, 
“have made it twenty thousand while 
you were about it.” Meanwhile the 

orth of Ireland having had its turn 
of rebellion the year before, a yet more 
fearful one now burst forth in the 
South, unchecked by the timely arrest 
of its chief authors. Wexford be- 


came the centre of a fierce struggle. 


Deeds of frightful cruelty were done 
on either side; the leaders, whether 
loyalist or rebel, being commonly pow- 
erless, even when they had the will, 
to stay their maddened followers’ 
hands. Anxious to do the best he 
could at such a crisis, Pitt sent Lord 
Cornwallis to the scene of danger, 
as both Lord Lieutenant and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. A better man he 
could not have appointed for the work 
of suppressing a fearful outbreak, and 
restraining the vengeful madness of 
his own allies. General Lake’s grand 
scattering of the rebels at Vinegar 
Hill, on the 2ist June, the day after 
his Lordship’s arrival at the Castle, 
left the latter not much to do in the 
one direction; but there remained to 
him the far harder task of teaching 
Trish loyalists to temper victory with 
a due display of forbearance. How, 
aided only by the Irish Chancellor, 
Lord Clare, and the new Irish Secre- 
tary, Lord Castlereagh, he carried out 
the wiser policy in spite of the mur- 
murs of all around him, need not be 
told here. Nor is this the place to 
show how heartily, when all fear of 
present danger from the French was 
over, he set himself to further Pitt’s 
lan for effecting a legislative union 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. 
In May of this year we find Pitt 
consulting with Dundas what kind of 
notice should be taken of an inflam- 
matory speech, in which Fox had out- 
done the Duke of Norfolk on the 
same stage. At length it was agreed 
that the culprit’s name should be 
struck off the list of Privy Council- 
lors. Towards the end of the same 
month Pitt himself was called out by 
Tierney, the then leader of the oppo- 
sition, for having refused to withdraw 
some offensive words used by him in 
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debate, and demurred to at the time 
by the Speaker. In due time a duel 
took place at Wimbledon, and, after 
firing two shots each in vain, the pair 
parted without further ill-will. This 
warlike meeting happened on a Sun- 
day. The next day Pitt wrote his 
mother a few lines, just to set her 
anxious heart at ease. His conduct 
in this matter gave birth to comments 
of various kinds. One party, headed 
by the King himself, who betrayed a 
friendly concern for his minister’s 
safety, was shocked at the risk so 
recklessly run by a public servant, 
whose life belonged in a special man- 
ner to his country alone. Others 
were even more shocked at seeing a 
man of Pitt's mark so ready to in- 
dulge in a practice utterly opposed to 
all rules of Christian morality. But 
for Pitt’s earnest remonstrances, his 
friend Wilberforce would even have 
brought forward in the House of 
Commons a motion, of which, indeed, 
he had given the usual notice, for 
the prevention of duelling on the 
part of ministers. An attack of gout, 
and other symptoms of a frame dis- 
eased, followed, if it did not directly 
spring from the foolish business 
about which so much stir was made. 
Throughout that midsummer Pitt’s 
health continued so shaky, that his 
Majesty repeatedly urged him to take 
a few weeks’ holiday at some inland 
watering-place. In the middleof July, 
Wilberforce found him at Holwood, 
much better, and “improved in his 
habits also;”’ by which, he probably 
meant to say that Pitt rose earlier, 
and drank less wine than he had lately 
been wont to do. But change of air 
was still needed for such an invalid, 
and Pitt was enabled to spend the 
month of — partly at Walmer, 
and partly at Burton Pynsent with his 
mother. About the middle of Sep- 
tember we find him again at Walmer, 
cheered with good news from Ireland, 
and watching eagerly for the tidings, 
which had already been dimly ru- 
moured, of Nelson’s glorious victory 
in the Bay of Aboukir. 

A word by the way on one of those 
habits to which Wilberforce doubt- 
less referred. That Pitt sometimes 
took more wine than was good for 
him, the known custom of his day 
would almost lead us to take for 
granted, if his friends themselves had 
not owned the general fact. But it 
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seems equally clear that wine to him 
was a needful tonic, that his head, in 
drinking phrase, was strong, and that 
neither the public business nor his 

ublic speeches were found to suffer 

rom his peculiar weakness. Once 
only, it is said, could his friends dis- 
cover an excess of vinous ferment in 
their leader’s oratory; and that was 
when he rose one evening after dinner 
to answer a personal attack upon 
himself. Next day the Clerk-Assist- 
ant of the House told the Speaker 
that Pitt’s extravagance of the night 
before had given him a violent head- 
ache. On hearing of this Pitt laugh- 
ingly declared it to be an excellent 
arrangement: “I had the wine and 
the clerk got the headache.” 

The great battle of the Nile, for 
which Nelson was made a Baron only, 
while Jervis, for a much smaller vic- 
tory, had gained an earldom, check- 
mated Bonaparte in Egypt by making 
England mistress of the Mediter- 
ranean. Cut off from his home suc- 
cours he might still for a time press 
forward, triumphant everywhere, save 
when the pluck of an English ship’s 
crew under Sidney Smith heartened 
the resistance of their Turkish allies. 
When he himself returned with a 
few friends to France, his lieutenants 
might still hold their ground against 
the rabble that sought to overpower 
them. But an army thus left to its 
own resources must soon have melted 
away in fruitless fighting or been 
driven to treat for terms, even had 
British troops not found their way at 
last to the scene of action. As it 
happened, these completed in the 
spring of 1801 the good work begun 
by Nelson’s sailors in the autumn of 
1798. For the measures which led 
to the. Battle of Alexandria and the 
final surrender of General Menou’s 
wasted army, it is but fair, as Lord 
Stanhope urges, that Pitt’s govern- 
ment should reap its full share of 
praise, in having planned what the 
Addington ministry were enabled to 
carry out. 

Meanwhile, however, the war raged, 
and more funds were needed by the 
English minister. In 1799 the As- 
sessed Taxes were exchanged for a 
general Income Tax of ten per cent. 
on all incomes above two hundred a- 
year, of something less by degrees on 
all incomes below two hundred and 
above sixty-five pounds. Of course 
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the measure was abused by one set 
for favouring the landlords, by another 
for favouring the moneyed men. Again, 
too, was use made of freewill offerings, 
many persons subscribing sums far 
beyond their lawful assessment. Pitt 
and Dundas in this way gave each 
two thousand a-year, asum which the 
former at least, had his name in the 
country been less prominent, might 
justly have been blamed for devoting 
to other uses than the payment of his 
private debts. The question of funds 
for the year being settled, Pitt ad- 
dressed himself to the scheme of an 
early union with Ireland. A message 
from his Majesty to that effect was 
delivered in the English Parliament 
on the same day that Lord Cornwallis 
opened the subject in College-green. 
Undaunted by a virtual defeat in the 
Irish Commons, Pitt followed up his 
opening move with a string of resolu- 
tions explained and enforced in a 
speech so powerful and well-reason- 
ed, that Wilberforce, till then doubt- 
ing which way to vote, determined 
straightway to support his friend. In 
this speech was clearly marked out 
the policy which Pitt would have had 
his countrymen pursue towards the 
bulk of their fellow-subjects in the 
sister island. After some keen but 
fruitless debating in the Lower House, 
the resolutions passed the Lords 
without a division. In Ireland, how- 
ever, things went not quitesosmoothly. 
The Parliament of College-green had 
yet to be moulded into a proper mood 
of self-sacrificing loyalty : great land- 
lords could not be expected to give 
up their political patronage without 
some return; the barristersand trades- 
men of Dublin vied with the Orange- 
men of the North in their efforts to 
avert a change so likely to tell against 
the pockets of one party and the pride 
of the other. It was not till the be- 
ginning of next year that Castlereagh 
once more ventured to take the sense 
of the Lower House on a question 
which few there present had probably 
once thought of regarding from a 
thoroughly unselfish point of view. 
By this time, however, the Irish Go- 
vernment had made sure of its game; 
and neither the eloquence of Grattan 
nor the still numerous array of his 
supporters availed to undo the spells 
woven for their discomfiture during 
the past year. In April the Irish 
resolutions were laid before the Eng- 
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lish Parliament; a Bill of Union 
founded thereon was speedily carried 
through both Houses, and on the 2nd 
July, 1800, his Majesty’s assent gave 
the crowning blow to a state of things 
which no unbiassed patriot would now 
wish to see restored. 

‘But we must return for a moment 
to the year before, in which, on the 
whole, success had smiled on our 
arms and those of our allies. In India, 
Lord Wellesley had begun his con- 
quering career by the siege and cap- 
ture of Seringapatam, Tippoo Sahib 
paying with his life and throne for 
his foolish plottings with the French 
Republic. Bonaparte’s absence in 
Egypt, and a sudden change of feeling 
in the Russian Emperor’s mind, had 
conspired to drive the French out of 
nearly the whole of Italy. A British 
army under Abercromby landed in 
Holland, and cut off the Dutch fleet 
in the Texel; but after the Duke of 
York took command of the allied 
British and Russian force, it was na- 
tural to expect the failures which 
really wound up that short campaign. 
Even had the Duke been a_ better 


general, Pitt’s plan of freeing Holland 
from French rule could hardly have 
prospered in the face of so cold a 
welcome as the people generally gave 


to their supposed deliverers. That 
part, however, of his plan which con- 
cerned the Dutch fleet, had been well 
accomplished by the seizure of thir- 
teen men-of-war—the last wrecks of 
that armament which Duncan had 
first shattered two years before. 
Among the higher officers who served 
that autumn under the Duke was 
Pitt’s elder brother, Lord Chatham, 
whose name, a few years later, was to 
grow too famous in connexion with 
theillstarred expedition tothe Scheldt. 
But a few days after the British army 
had been fain to bargain for its safe 
retreat from the country it was sent 
to save, an event of far more fatal 
meaning happened in France. On 
the 9th November, Bonaparte, newly 
returned from Egypt, overthrew the 
feeble government which had risen 
on the ruins of Robespierre’s Reign 
of Terror, and made himself virtual 
ruler of France under the modest title 
of First Consul. 

Straightway a marked change came 
over the fortunes of the war in Eu- 
rope. While Pitt and his colleagues 
in Ireland were pushing forward their 
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Bill of Union, the First Consul was 
leading a French army over the Alps, 
to beat the Austrians on the plains of 
Marengo, and regain, in a few short 
weeks, every foot of ground lost to 
the French in Italy the year before. 
In Germany Moreau worthily follow- 
ed his master’s lead. The Russian 
emperor had once more changed his 
mind, and sent no army to help the 
Austrians. By July Napoleon was 
back in Paris, and the defeated Aus- 
trians were glad enough to accept a 
truce during the summer. Pitt, too, 
was once more ready to treat for a 
general peace ; but in his own cabi- 
net there was no agreement about the 
terms, some wishing to restore the 
Bourbons, others objecting to any 
peace with a revolutionary govern- 
ment, and Dundas for one maintain- 
ing that England should treat for her- 
self alone, should stand on the ground 
which her recent victories entitled her 
to take. As for the King himself, no- 
thing could ever persuade him that 
the war had raged long enough, while 
a trace of the French Revolution re- 
mained in Europe. Pitt, however, 
desired only such a peace as might 
tend to preserve a balance between 
the states of Europe, without trench- 
ing on the rights of nations to choose 
their own forms of government. In 
August, therefore, he also made ad- 
vances which led to much correspond- 
ence, but nothing beyond. After six 
weeks of projects and counterprojects, 
the negotiations fell through for want 
of agreement about preliminary terms. 
This new disappointment, coming on 
the top of many anxious thoughts re- 
garding the pressure caused by a bad 
harvest, did not tend to allay the ill- 
ness under which the minister was 
again sutiering. A few weeks’ stay, 
however, at Woodley, with his friend 
Addington, enabled him in November 
to begin the new session of Parlia- 
ment with the discussion of means 
for relieving the present scarcity, and 
encouraging the growth of corn in 
England. Here, for once, his usual 
good sense seems to have failed him ; 
and in spite of Grenville’s earnest 
dissuasions, measures like the Brown 
Bread Bill were ordained for forcibly 
deranging the natural process by 
which prices fluctuate with every 
change in the mutual relations of sup- 
ply and demand. Let us add, how- 
ever, that he still avowed his old at- 
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tachment to free trade as a general 
rule, and sternly set his face against 
all demands for limiting, by law, the 
highest price of corn, or punishing 
those who raised its market value by 
withholding the stores they had al- 
ready amassed. 

When the United Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland met for the 
first time, on the 22nd January, 1801, 
the political horizon had grown yet 
darker than before. The snows of 
Hohenlinden had just been stained 
with the slaughter of another Austrian 
army. Inwrath at our holding Malta, 
which he claimed for his own as head 
of the knights of St. John, the crazy 
Czar Paul had seized some hundreds 
of British shipping, and persuaded 
the Scandinavian powers to join him 
in maintaining an armed neutrality, 
which meant, in fact, a defensive 
league against England alone. But 
these, after all, were things of small 
moment compared with another cloud 
which hung right overhead. On the 
28th January, his Majesty, according 
to his unkingly wont, told Dundas 
that he should reckon, “as his perso- 
nal enemy,” whoever should bring for- 
ward any such measure as that which 
Lord Castlereagh was said to have 
been discussing with Pitt. This mea- 
sure was the one which Pitt and the 
Lord Lieutenant had long held out to 
the Roman Catholics as sure, at no 
distant date, to follow the union of 
the two kingdoms. The King was 
determined to refuse the least con- 
cession of their claims rather than 

ive up his own reading of his 
Snndion Oath. Misled, perhaps, 
by his master’s previous silence, and 
trusting to his own powers of persua- 
sion when the time for speaking out 
should have come, Pitt had said no- 
thing to the King about the plans 
which he and his colleagues were still 
engaged in perpending among them- 
selves, Unluckily, he had not sus- 
pected that there was a traitor in the 
camp. His Chancellor, Lord Lough- 
borough, a man of even less principle 
than Lord Thurlow, had, last autumn, 
taken advantage of the royal presence 
at Weymouth to betray the secrets 
contained in a confidential letter from 
the first minister, and to confirm the 
king in holding that view of his Coro- 
nation Oath which even his Attorney- 
General, the future Lord Eldon, had, 
five years before, pronounced unten- 
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able. Hence it happened, that now, 
instead of the former concert, Pitt 
found half his cabinet siding with the 
Lord Chancellor. Presently, Adding- 
ton, at the King’s request, tried to dis- 
suade his friend from further move- 
ment in a matter about which his 
Majesty’s wrath could hardly keep 
itself under any control. Pitt, how- 
ever, had gone too far to stop short 
without loss of honour. In a letter 
full of eloquent reasoning, he tried in 
vain to soften the King’s heart. His 
Majesty would only ofier such a com- 
xromise as no honourable man, in 

itt’s position, could have accepted. 
On the 5th February, the former gave 
an unwilling assent to his servant’s 
prayer for dismissal ; and thus, after 
many years of loyal service to his 
King and country, the ablest minister 
and most highminded statesman of 
that long reign, fell a sacrifice to the 
jealousy or the timeserving of a few 
false friends. 

While the Speaker, Mr. Addington, 
was forming a makeshift ministry, 
with the help of Pitt’s smaller col- 
leagues, the late ministry still carried 
on the business of the day. Pitt open- 
ed out his budget for the coming year, 
and Lord Cornwallis, at his request, 
did all he could to pacify the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. It is pleasant 
to remember that Lord Loughborough 
gained nothing by his late treachery. 
On the other hand, the poor King’s 
anxieties, torn as he was between an 
honest regard for his oath and the 
need of parting with a friend who had 
served him so long and so ably, drove 
him, ere long, into a state of mental 
disorder, resembling the seizure of 
1789. Before the end of February, 
there was some talk about a Regency. 
By the 6th of March, however, his 
Majesty had so far recovered as to 
send Pitt a message, telling of his re- 
newed health, but upbraiding the 
other for having caused his illness. 
So deeply was the latter moved by 
these unfair, but to him grave re- 
proaches, that he begged Dr. Willis 
to assure the King, that during the 
rest of his reign this vexing question 
should never again be mooted by Mr. 
Pitt. Grateful to the private feelings 
of a minister whom the King had long 
valued as a personal friend, must 
have been the joy his answer gave to 
the worthy old couple at Court. But 


was he justified, as a patriotic states- 
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man, in forgoing all further efforts to 
arrest the discontent of a whole na- 
tion, because by any other line of ac- 
tion, one man’s wits might possibly 
be deranged for ever? At the worst, 
however, this was an amiable weak- 
ness ; and it is not unlikely that Pitt 
may have been further swayed, either 
by reflections on his Majesty’s ripe 
age, or by fears of what might happen 
to the country if the Prince of Wales, 
whose character he heartily loathed, 
were too early seated in his good fa- 
ther’s throne. 

Pitt’s friends now hoped to place 
him once more at the helm of state. 
But nothing would persuade him to 
return, unless the King and the new 
minister both asked him back of their 
own accord. Luckily for his own 
fame, no such step was then taken. 
His act of retirement preserved its 
true character, a willing sacrifice of 
self to an overpowering sense of duty. 
The conditions on which his friends 
believed him willing to re-enter office, 
he himself doubtless knew to be un- 
feasible. As it was, he gave to the 
world a bright example of the self- 
denying patriot, who, when fortune 
frowned on him, could “wrap him- 
self in his virtue, and take up honest 
poverty without a dower.” 

On the 14th March Pitt gave up 
the seals to his master, who received 
him with “the utmost possible kind- 
ness,” and prayed that he might still 
be visited as a friend; an honour 
which the former prudently declined. 
His own retirement was accompanied 
by that of Cornwallis, Castlereagh, 
Canning, Dundas, and the faithfullest 
of all his followers, Mr. Rose; while 
several others would hold office 
in the new government only at: his 
most urgent request. Lord Wellesley 
himself, from his high post in India, 
wrote him a letter full of the warmest 
friendship, and expressing his readi- 
ness to share his chief's retirement as 
soon as another viceroy could be sent 
out in his stead. In Addington the 
King found a pleasant courtier, but it 
was mainly to Pitt himself that all 
men, including the King and his new 
minister, looked for guidance in mat- 
ters of special weight. Without him 
the feeble government, headed by the 
“doctor's son,” could hardly have 
lived a day. With his help, as given 
both in public speeches and private 
counsel, it struggled on through the 
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short years of peace, until, with the 
return of war, came a general cry for 
the minister in whom alone the na- 
tion trusted to carry iton. The very 
first days of the Addington ministr 
were signalized by successes to which 
the former government had led the 
way. Through Nelson’s glorious dar- - 
ing, in defiance of orders at the battle 
of Copenhagen, the Northern Coali- 
tion received a shattering blow, but 
a few days after the fate of the French 
in Egypt had been settled by Aber- 
cromby’s life-bought victory at Alex- 
andria. 

While the French and English go- 
vernments were engaged this summer 
in treating for peace in the midst of 
warlike movements on either side, 
Pitt was reaping the just reward of 
long-continued carelessness about his 
household affairs. Plundered for 
years past by his own servants, and 
never giving himself the trouble to 
make even a show of putting his 
house in order, he had sunk far deep- 
er into debt than Sheridan ever sank 
at the worst of times. Creditors be- 
gan to plague a man who owed 45,000 
pounds, and, once out of office, 
could hardly have scraped together 
three thousand a year. His friends 
and admirers took counsel with each 
other what should be done. Some of 
them proposed a parliamentary grant. 
Of this, however, Pitt would not hear 
a word: had he left the country 
peaceful and prosperous, such an of- 
ter might not, he said, have been out 
of place; but as things were, the idea 
was utterly opposed to his own feelings. 
Once more the merchants of London 
begged him, as they had done in 1789, 
to accept a free will subscription of a 
hundred thousand pounds. This offer, 
too, with some show of reason, was 
once more declined. The King him- 
self came forward with an offering of 
thirty thousand from his privy purse, 
an offering made through Rose with 
a delicacy which could not have been 
surpassed. , Never had Rose seeri his 
friend so moved as when he heard of 
his sovereign’s noble act; but to him 
also Pitt remained inexorable. At 
last he agreed to accept a few thou- 
sand pounds, contributed by a few of 
his personal friends, which, with the 
sale of Holwood, enabled him to sa- 
tisfy the more urgent claims. The 
joke he had uttered against Fox some 
years before might now have been 
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taken up against himself. When 
some one in Pitt’s company had ex- 
pressed a wonder how Fox would take 
the subscription his friends were se- 
cretly making for him—“ Take it ?’— 
said Pitt—“ why, I suppose that he 
will take it quarterly, or, perhaps, it 
“7 be half-yearly !” 

n the autumn Pitt was again in 
town, helping to draw up the terms 
of that treaty of peace which some 
knowing critics have, from time to 
time, charged him with resigning of- 


fice sooner than bring about. While 
Fox, with his usual factiousness, 


publicly rejoiced at a peace so “ glo- 
rious to the French Republic,” his 
nobler rival thought only of the rest 
his country would now enjoy from a 
war which, on her side, had only been 
undertaken for purposes of self-de- 
fence and in regard for solemn trea- 
ties. Both before and after the last 
signing of the Peace of Amiens, in 
March, 1802, attacks were frequently 
made in Parliament, now by the more 
violent Tories against the terms of 
peace, now by the violent Radicals 
against divers measures of the late 
overnment. Asa private member, 
itt no longer troubled himself to at- 
tend debates of trifling moment; but 
whenever the new ministry needed a 
helping word, or his presence might 
check the rashness of hisold followers, 
he was pretty sure to be found in his 
place. Once, however, perhaps of set 
purpose, he missed receiving to his 
own face the highest compliment that 
has ever been paid to any minister by 
any House of Commons. In answer 
to the repeated attacks of an opposi- 
tion maddened by the sense of its own 
weakness, an immense majority car- 
ried a special vote of thanks to the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, for the 
“ great and importantservices” he had 
rendered his country. A few days 
after, on the 28th May, a great ban- 
uet was held at Merchant Taylors’ 
all in honour of Pitt’s birthday, and 
during the evening was sung that 
spirited song, in which Canning had 
only refiected the national feeling 
towards “the pilot that weathered the 
storm.” 

Once more the Clerkship of the 
Pells became vacant through the 
death, in July, of Colonel Barré, and 
once more Pitt refused to take so fat 
a sinecure, as Addington wished him, 
for himself. Surely there was some 
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flaw—let us say it without a sneer— 
in that fine sense of honour which 
scorned to take money for no work 
done, yet felt no shame in running 
up bills far exceeding the debtor’s 
power to pay ! 

Pitt’s life for some time forward 
seems to have been a thoroughly happy 
one. At Walmer Castle he busied 
himself in all kinds of outdoor amuse- 
ment—riding, sailing, shooting, farm- 
ing, until another fit of illness obliged 
him, at Sir Walter Farquhar’s urgent 
entreaty, to try for the first time the 
waters of Bath. Before starting thi 
ther, in November, he received a 
curious letter from Louis Philippe, 
then Duke of Orleans, who, pointing 
out the strategic importance of Swit- 
zerland to the Allies, offered to take 
command of the whole Swiss army. 
From Bath he counselled Addington 
to give Bonaparte no good grounds of 
offence, but at the same time to keep 
England ready for the war, which 
might at any moment be once more 
forced upon her hands. Canning and 
some other of his friends began just 
then to show an unwise zeal in plot- 
ting for his return to power; but 
Pitt no sooner heard of the mischief 
brewing, than he strongly besought 
them to give over. Erelong he ceased 
to furnish the Cabinet with counsel, 
the full means of forming which were 
not always within his reach. At every 
sound of political action, however, his 
ears would prick up like those of an 
old war-horse at the distant blare of 
a trumpet. One day some rash speech 
of Canning’s would make him for a 
moment sore, for fear of its endanger- 
ing the good-will between himself and 
Addington. On another, he would 
treat Lord Malmesbury, by way of 
talk, to an extemporised retort on 
Fox for some outbreak of more than 
usual virulence on the part of a 
statesman consistent only in his an- 
tagonism to Pitt. Again, we find him 
sending Canning a message of hearty 
praise for a speech of peculiar merit, 
and forgiving Sheridan’s pretended 
abuse of himself for the heavy blows 
he had thereby cunningly managed to 
deal at Fox. From London, however, 
and from steady political work he 
was persuaded for several months to 
keep quite aloof, varying his stay at 
Bath with visits to his mother and to 
divers friends, with whom his even- 
ings were passed in cheerful talk; 
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sometimes, as with Canning, in look- 
ing over some Greek or Roman author, 
and not seldom, as with the Malmes- 
bury ladies, in playing at Speculation, 
the new round game of cards. For 
Lord Malmesbury was not the only 
one who found Pitt “the pleasantest 
companion ‘possible at and after 
dinner.”’* 

At the beginning of 1803 he was 
again at Walmer, laid up for several 
days with an attack of gout and bile. 
By this time Bonaparte was already 
driving us, by his bad faith and rest- 
less ambition, either to maintain a 
dishonourable peace, or to make ready 
for another war. No une had been 
more anxious than Pitt to insure his 
country at least a few years of peace; 
but no one saw more clearly into the 
First Consul’s nature, or was less in- 
clined to put up with his hectoring 
ways. Accordingly, he urged the 
Government, through his brother, 
Lord Chatham, not to dream of sur- 
rendéring Malta until Bonaparte had 
thoroughly changed his tone and 
tactics. In March he writes again to 
urge that prompt means should be 
used to forearm the country against a 
sudden attack on the part of a neigh- 
bour whose plans were every day be- 
coming more clear. Of course, when 
things began to look serious, the cry 
for Pitt as Prime Minister waxed 
louder than ever. By way of satisfy- 
ing it, Addington at first proposed a 
new Cabinet, headed by the utterly 
feeble Lord Chatham, with himself 
and Pitt for Secretaries of State. 
Dundas, now become Lord Melville, 
sounded Pitt on this matter over their 
port wine, and returned more openly 
to the charge the next day. But Pitt, 
who knew his own worth, and more 
and more disliked the financial policy 
of his successors, would hear nothing 
of a plan which gave to one minister 
the lead in Council, and to another 
the first place at his Majesty’s private 
ear. Presently, with more wisdom, 
and with a good deal of praiseworthy 
forbearance, Addington was ready to 
serve under Pitt, if only Grenville, 
Windham, and Canning, who had 
shown themselves the fiercest of his 
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political foes, were left out of the 
new ministry. But to this also Pitt 
would not agree; and his refusal of 
the only compromise which a man of 
any self-respect could well stoop to 
offer gave much offence to man 
others besides the King himself. It 
is fair, however, to remember, that 
with all the trouble they gave him, 
and with all their fierce or fussy at- 
tacks on a minister of his own approv- 
ing, Pitt, for his own part, had some 
good reason to uphold the claims of a 
party containing his best speakers 
and some of his most powerful allies. 
Perhaps we should allow, with Lord 
Stanhope, that neither he nor Adding- 
ton could well yield the point on 
which they differed. Nor can any 
greed of power be fairly laid to the 
charge of a man whose present con- 
duct delayed his return to power for 
a twelvemonth longer. 

At length, on the 20th May, a few 
days after the declaration of war with 
France, Pitt once more showed him- 
self in the scene of his many triumphs, 
the House of Commons. Three days 
after, in the debate on the King’s 
message, the Achilles of the English 
Parliament delivered a speech which 
those who heard it agreed in ranking 
among the greatest efforts of so great 
a master. During this session he held 
a middle course between the ministers 
and the regular opposition, urging on 
the former when they seemed to flag, 
and freely assailing them when they 
seemed to be going wrong. So great, 
indeed, was their fear of him, that an 
Income Tax Bill, which they had one 
day carried by a large majority, was 
altered the very next in accordance 
with the amendments which Pitt had 
vainly demanded the day before. On 
all questions of national defence they 
found him eager to turn the warlike 
spirit of his countrymen to the widest 
account. While some were all for in- 
creasing the regular army alone, his 
good sense taught him to set high 
store by that cheapest defence of all 
free nations, a large muster of trained 
volunteers. It was then a stirring 
time for the people of these islands. 
Emmet’s outbreak, in Dublin, had 


* So popular was Pitt throughout the country, that when he reached Shepton 
Mallet, in Lord Bath’s carriage, the people who had come in to market, took out 
the horses, and drew the carriage themselves, on the spur of the moment, to 
the inn. 
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hardly been put down when England 
began to arm herself in every town 
and village against the enemy, whose 
long lines of plunder-loving veterans 
flashed coming havoc from the cliffs 
of Boulogne. Almost before theend of 
that summer, in spite of hindrances 
offered by a wavering government, 
some three hundred thousand volun- 
teers had answered the challenge 
flung from beyond the Channel. As 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Pitt himself had been foremost in 
meeting the expected danger, by rais- 
ing a body of three thousand men 
from his own district; and at any 
time that autumn he might have been 
seen in his volunteer uniform, riding 
about as brigadier, to inspect or review 
his three battalions. One of these, it 
seems, had drawn up rules marked by 
the frequent proviso, “except in the 
case of actual invasion.” On reading 
the draft rules, Pitt came at length 
to a clause providing that the corps 
should never be sent out of the 
country. Pitt’s ready pen at once 
added the words, “except in the case 
of actual invasion.” 

In August of this same year, Pitt’s 
niece, Lady Hester Stanhope, having 
lost her old friend the Dowager Lady 
Chatham, came at her uncle’s request 
to keep house for him at Walmer 
Castle. At the age of twenty-seven, 
the future virago of the Lebanon in- 
dulged in no worse sallies than such 
as might readily be forgiven to a lady 
of good birth, of much personal beauty, 
of varied accomplishments, and of a 
lively biting wit. During the short 
remainder of Pitt’s life, her loving 
service was freely rendered him, and 
her presence gave to his dwelling the 
one charm it had never known be- 
fore. For him and a few favoured 
friends she reserved the better part 
of her inward self, but her wit would 
play unmercifully on those for whom 
she had no special liking. One morn- 
ing, for instance, more than a year 
later, when Lord Mulgrave, then be- 
come Pitt’s Foreign Secretar y, was 
seated with her at breakfast, a broken 
egg-spoon was given him to eat his 
egg with. In answer to his question, 
“how can Pitt have such a spoon as 
this?’ she asked him if he had not 
yet discovered “that Mr. Pitt some- 
times uses very slight and weak in- 
struments to effect his ends.” 

In the short Christmas Session lit- 


tle was done, beyond a partial attack 
made by Pitt on the ministerial mode 
of handling the volunteer movement; 
and this attack resulted in the virtual 
adoption of Pitt’s own plan. Next 
year, however, Pitt’s criticisms be- 
came more frequent, and more un- 
friendly. He would not join with 
Grenville in a regular assault on his 
whilom friends, but he could not 
stand by and see, in silence, things 
done, of which he heartily disap- 
proved. Lord St. Vincent’s blunder- 
ing management of the navy provoked 
him into making a motion which, 
failing of its apparent aim, did never- 
theless succeed in shaming the Ad- 
miralty into exertions better according 
with the need of the hour. At this 
time also, the King’s illness made him 
ag before he bound himself to join 
‘ox and Grenville, in their efforts to 
turn out the present ministry. But 
the King soon after got well, and Pitt 
saw no reason for delaying the fall of 
a government already tottering for 
months past. After a few pitched 
battles, each more ruinous than the 
one before, the Addington ministry 
agreed on the 29th April to give up 
the hopeless struggle. On the next day 
Pitt was commanded by his Majesty 
to draw up a written plan of a new 
government. 

Pitt obeyed, but the wish he felt 
to insure the country astrong govern- 
ment, led him to include in his draft 
plan, the names of Fox and Lord 
Grenville, two men whom his Ma- 
jesty specially abhorred. On the 5th 
May he received from the King a cold 
and querulous letter, in which his 
Majesty not only refused to accept 
the names of men so hateful to him, 
the one on personal, the other on po- 
litical grounds, but even demanded 
from Pitt the plainest assurance of 
his belief in the wisdom of that very 
Test Act, which Pitt would have re- 
pealed three years before. The min- 
ister’s answer was worthy of his up- 
right self. He assured the king of his 
adherence, both to the opinions held 
by him in 1801, and to the promise he 
had then given his Majesty, not to 
stir the Catholic question during his 
reign. Avowing his readiness to yield 
the other points, if so his Majesty 
commanded, he still begged the favour 
of a personal interview. This was 
granted. The King, who had hardly 
spoken to his old servant for the last 
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three years; who had even once passed 
him in Hyde Park, without notice, 
now received him with compliments 
and kind shows. Pitt for three hours 
pleaded his friends’ cause, and not 
quite in vain. With Fox, indeed, his 
master, for very good reasons, would 
have nothing whatever to do; but 
some of his followers might be ad- 
mitted into the new Cabinet. Pitt 
was welcome also to take in Lord 
Grenville. But when he proceeded 
to act upon these concessions, he dis- 
covered that both the Grenville party 
and the followers of Fox refused to 
enter a Cabinet whence the great 
Whig leader himself would be shut 
out. It was in vain that the latter 
urged his own friends to take the 
opening denied to himself. Grey and 
Sheridan were not less resolute on 
the one side, than Grenville and 
Windham on the other. Deeply hurt 
at the wilfulness of his own kinsman, 
Pitt determined “to teach that proud 
man that he could do without him, 
although the effort might cost him 
his life.’ How much he meant by 
the last clause may be gathered from 
the conviction, expressed by Lord 
Castlereagh in a letter written just 
about this time to Lord Wellesley, 
that, if Pitt’s health did not fail him, 
the present trouble would only rouse 
him to greater and more successful 
exertions than ever. 

It seems hardly worth while to clear 
Pitt from the blame imputed to him 
by Lord Macaulay for so soon giving 
up the point regarding Fox. He had 
no great cause to love his former rival, 
whose sentiments and conduct were 
widely different from hisown. The 
King had not quite recovered from a 
dangerous illness, and heshated Fox 
as heartily as a high-minded, some- 
what overweening, monarch could na- 
turally hate the factious low-toned 
ally of his unworthy son. It was 
very doubtful whether Fox would 
anyhow have agreed to take office 
under Pitt; while it seems pretty cer- 
tain that the pair could never have 
held together long. After all, too, 
it was, perhaps, the alliance between 
Fox and Grenville which at first in- 
duced Pitt, anxious only for the help 
of his kinsman and former colleague, 
to plead for the admission also of that 
kinsman’s new friend. Moreover, let 
us not forget that the new minister 
had for some time lain under the 
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cloud of his Sovereign’s aeons, 
and that, however highly ne might 
have valued the support of Fox, he 
had no reason to mistrust his own 
power of governing the country with- 
out that support. 

With failing health, and a cabinet 
somewhat shorn of the wished-for 
strength, the great minister prepared 
to make good the words which he had 
uttered in his wrath against Grenville. 
In Parliament he had to meet the 
combined attacks of three different 

arties, led severally by Grenville, 

ox, and Addington. Across the 
Channel, Napoleon, late First Consul, 
now a fullblown Emperor, was weav- 
ing his on for gaining that brief 
command of the sea, which was all 
the opening he needed for a triumph- 
ant raid upon British soil. So sure 
was he of the desired issue, that me- 
dals were actually struck, as if Lon- 
don had already fallen into his hands. 
Later years have but the more clearly 
sen what Fox and Grenville, in 
1804, professed to gainsay, the time- 
liness of Pitt’s exertions to ward off 
the threatened invasion. Nothing but 
a chain of tiresome mishaps, one while 
the slowness of his agents, at another 
the death of his trustiest commander, 
or, again, the wind’s perverseness in 
blowing from the wrong quarter, pre- 
vented Napoleon from trying to carry 
out his scheme of vengeance on the 
overweening islanders. While Gren- 
ville busied himself with his books 
and gardens, and Fox accused the 
ministry of raising groundless alarms, 
Pitt was calmly grasping at every 
means of statesmanlike defence against 
the onset of a foe whose true measure 
he had already taken; in whom, to 
quote froma fragment written by him- 
self this very year, he saw “all the 
captious jealousy of conscious usurpa- 
tion dreaded, detested, and obeyed ; 
the giddiness and intoxication of 
splendid but unmerited success; the 
arrogance, the presumption, the self- 
will of unlimited and idolized power; 
and, more dreadful than all in the 
plenitude of authority, the restless 
and incessant activity of guilty but 
unsated ambition.” After some fierce 
debates in the Lower House, where 
Castlereagh and Canning were now 
his only allies of mark, he carried his 
Bill for establishing a better system 
of Army Reserves. Martello towers 
were built along the southern coast of 
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England. Fire-ships were fitted out 
in the vain hope of destroying the 
Boulogne flotiila. The Spaniards be- 
gan openly to arm against us, and 
forthwith our Admirals were ordered 
to seize the Spanish treasure-ships on 
their way from America. Russia, 
Sweden, and the German Powers, 
were once more invited to form a close 
alliance with Great Britain against 
Europe’s common foe. Plans were 
sketched by Pitt himself for landing 
British and Russian troops in the 
South of Italy, and British, Russian, 
and Swedish troops in the North of 
Germany, while Austria and Russia 
were to deal with the French in 
Northern Italy, and Prussia was to 
play her part along the Rhine. 
Amidst the greater cares of this pe- 
riod Pitt found time to aid Wilber- 
force in his effort to put down the 
Slave Trade. A bill for abolishing it 
in five years actually for the first time 
passed the Commons, but so late in 
the session that no hope remained of 
carrying it this yearthrough the Lords. 
One step, however, towards the over- 
throw of a system whose abettors 
were still almost as powerful as the 
foes of parliamentary reform, was ta- 
ken by Pitt on his own authority. An 
Order in Council, issued in November, 
decreed the extinction of the Slave 
Trade throughout the conquered colo- 
nies; and this fact alone, not to speak 
of his many former efforts in the same 
cause, makes our astonishment all 
the greater at Lord Brougham’s un- 
founded remark of Pitt’s time-serving 
on this very question. Among other 
matters which also this year engaged 
Pitt’s attention, were the attempted 
settlement of the quarrel between his 
Majesty and the Prince of Wales, and 
the choice of a new Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the room of Dr. Moore. 
In the former case, just as the King 
was ready for the promised interview, 
the Prince excused himself from at- 
tending on the plea of illness; and a 
second attempt to bring them toge- 
ther later in the autumn fell through 
in nearly the same way. With regard, 
on the other hand, to Dr. Moore’s 
successor, Pitt pleaded hard for his 
old tutor, Bishop Tomline; but the 
King had fixed his fancy on Dr. Man- 
ners Sutton, and when Archbishop 
Moore died in January, 1805, it was 
the Bishop of Norwich, not he of Lin- 
goln, who was chosen to fill his place. 
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The year 1805, the last of the great 
minister’s public life, opened with 
fresh fights in Parliament. Fiercely 
was Pitt assailed for his seizure of the 
Spanish frigates, for his scheme of 
recruiting the army reserves, for his 
silence regarding the Catholic claims, 
which Fox himself was to hold in 
abeyance the very next year. Sheri- 
dan, Fox, Grey, and Windham, kept 
firing their pointed shafts at every 
seeming hole in the strong man’s ar- 
mour. But their keenest onset came 
to nothing against the champion of a 
good cause, backed by a large follow- 
ing, a heart of rock, and a tongue 
which had lost none of its old sharp- 
ness. Sheridan himself was scathed 
with such a shower of scornfully 
playful sarcasm, that he could only 
answer with along screech of personal 
abuse, redolent of the Madeira he had 
gulped down in the meanwhile. All 
these triumphs, however, cost Pitt 
dear. The hard work told so heavily 
on his broken health, that the ap- 
proach of Easter found him anxious 
to take some little holiday at Bath. 
But again, as during the year before, 
public business kept him at his post ; 
and this time the business was to him 
of a kind exceedingly painful. It con- 
cerned the fair fame of Lord Melville, 
the oldest, steadiest, and most power- 
ful of Pitt’s supporters during the 
long term of his former ministry, and 
now the able head of that department 
which Lord St. Vincent had done so 
little to adorn. Before Easter came, 
Pitt knew that the Opposition were 
determined to bring forward a vote of 
censure against the chief of the Ad- 
miralty for misapplication of public 
moneys while he held the post of 
Treasurer to the Navy. To them it 
mattered little whether his Lordship 
were really guilty, if so they might 
get rid of an able minister, or over- 
throw, perhaps, an obnoxious Govern- 
ment. 

It was in vain that Pitt, believing 
firmly in his friend’s innocence of 
more than a trifling oversight, tried 
every means he could to defeat his 
opponents, or at least to effect a com- 
promise. It was bootless for Canning 
to declare that if Lord Melville had 
either told more or less than he did 
about the matter, no case could have 
been made out against him. Some of 
Pitt’s own supporters took part, for 
various reasons, in the assault on a 
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minister whose honesty of purpose no 
one pretended to doubt. On the 8th 
of April Whitbread opened fire in a 
long speech. Pitt proposed a Select 
Committee instead of a vote of cen- 
sure. But when Wilberforce spoke 
in favour of Whitbread’s motion, and 
other independent members: followed 
suit, the issue began to look serious. 
At length the votes were taken, and 
found exactly equal. After a pause 
of several minutes the Speaker, Abbot, 
with a white face, gave the casting 
vote against Lord Melville. Pitt 
jammed down his little cocked hat on 
his forehead, while the tears were 
seen trickling down his cheeks ; and 
fenced round by a circle of his younger 
followers, he walked like one bewil- 
dered out of the House. On the same 
day—for the debate lasted far into the 
morning—Lord Melville resigned his 
office ; and finding himself still pur- 
sued by the rancour of his enemies, 
besought Pitt to let his name be 
struck off the Privy Council. To an 
offer so generous Pitt gave a very 
unwilling assent. When Whitbread 
again rose to demand further penal- 
ties against his Lordship, Pitt stop- 
ped him with the announcement of 
what he had already done in defer- 
ence to the seeming wishes of the 
House of Commons, declaring at the 
same time, with a quivering lip and 
in tones that seemed to tremble 
through the hall, how deep and bitter 
a pang he felt in being thus made the 
means of yet sterner punishment to 
his noble friend. How much of that 

unishment was really deserved may 
S gathered from the issue of Lord 
Melville’s impeachment the next year, 
when a large majority of his peers 
found him guiltless of all the offences 
laid to his charge. 

Not content with smaller game, 
Whitbread presently flew at the First 
Minister himself for having, in 1796, 
advanced some of the public money 
to two contractors, Messrs. Boyd and 
Benfield. This time, however, his 
prey escaped him. An amendment, 
justifying the partial breach of law, 
was carried without a division. Ere- 
long another trial awaited Pitt. On 
the.13th May, Fox brought forward 
a motion in support of the Catholic 
claims. It was painful for a man of 
Pitt’s high character to vote against 
a measure which, in his heart, he 
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probably desired more earnestly than 
did his rival; but, with his usual 
straightforward cleaving to his word, 
he avowed the continuance both of 
his old feelings towards the Roman 
Catholics and of the particular causes 
which bound him still to waive the 
advocacy of claims as lawful as he 
firmly believed them to be harmless. 
With a passing tribute to the “splen- 
did eloquence” of Grattan’s first 
speech in the Imperial Parliament, 
he warned his hearers against now 
attempting to stir a question which 
he saw no chance of getting speedily 
settled. Of course the motion fell 
through. About this time, also, Lord 
Sidmouth began to talk of throwing 
up his post in the Cabinet. He had 
been half hostile to Lord Melville, 
while some of: his followers openly 
voted against that nobleman. Per- 
suaded for a time to stay on, he and 
his friend Lord Buckinghamshire left 
the Ministry for good in July. Out 
of these losses one good thing arose— 

in Lord Castlereagh Pitt gained one 
of the very best war ministers whom 
this country ever saw. 

Amidst the turmoil of home poli- 
tics Pitt never lost sight of foreign 
affairs. In April he persuaded the 
Emperor Alexander to conclude a se- 
cret treaty with Great Britain. By 
the end of August his rough plans of 
the year before had borne fruit in the 
shape of a coalition strong enough, 
one might have fancied, to crush Na- 
—— at one blow. Russia, Austria, 
Naples, and Sweden, were at length 

repared to make common cause with 

ingland against the imperial shifter 
of his neighbours’ landmarks. Nelson 
was flying all about the Atlantic in 
search of Villeneuve. Castlereagh 
was preparing to land in the north of 
Germany the first division of an Eng- 
lish army larger than any yet des- 
patched to the scene of war, and com- 
manded no longer by the Duke of 
York. A scheme of his own planning 
was about to be tried against the 
Boulogne flotilla. Pitt spared no ef- 
fort to win wavering Prussia over to 
our side. But Bonaparte was not to 
be taken in the toils. With one of 
his eagle swoops he had dashed away 
from Boulogne to cut off General 
Mack at Ulm, and the surrender of 
thirty thousand Austrian soldiers in 
the middle of October, cast a forebod- 
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ing gloom over many hearts. But a 

leam of rare sunshine soon followed. 

n returning from his bootless chase 
Nelson had landed, seen Pitt, who 
accompanied him to his carriage, and 
presently embarked on board the Vic- 
tory, in chief command of a large 
fleet bound for Cadiz to meet the 
enemy. A few days after the capitu- 
lation of Ulm, the great sailor fought 
his last and greatest battle off Cape 
Trafalgar. The news of that peerless 
triumph, dashed by the death of 
England’s peerless Captain, «having 
been brought to Pitt in the middle of 
the night, he, contrary to his wont on 
former occasions, could not compose 
himself to sleep again, but got up at 
three in the morning. Soon after the 
event had become noised abroad in 
England, Pitt dined at the Mansion 
House on Lord Mayor’sday. On his 
health being drunk as the saviour of 
Europe, he disclaimed the special 
compliment ina speech of little more 
than these few words—“ England has 
saved herself by her exertions, and 
the rest of Europe will be saved by 
her example.” It was at this same 
banquet-that Erskine, getting up to 
speak, was told by Pitt, with a warn- 
ing shake of the finger, to remember 
they were drinking his health “as a 
distinguished Colonel of Volunteers.” 
Erskine’s fear of Pitt, who could al- 
ways check him by a look or a ges- 
ture, saved the company from a ram- 
bling speech on all kinds of political 
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he battle of Trafalgar seemed to 
give Pitt new health and spirits dur- 
ing the rest of that year. The Duke 
of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, hero of Assaye, and brigadier- 
elect uncer Lord Cathcart, tells of his 
liveliness, his long rides, his quiet 
dinners and not intemperate suppers, 
when the two were staying at Lord 
Camden’s seat in Kent. Another 
friend who met him in Gloucester- 
shire remembers his fondness for 
Lucan, the playful ease of his manner, 
and the instructive richness of his 
talk. No one, he adds, would have 
discovered a trace of the Prime Mi- 
nister in the “accomplished idler,” 
who touched so pleasantly on all kinds 
of topics, grave or gay. be December 
we find him doing the invalid at Bath, 
entertaining several of his friends by 
turns, and playing the critic, at their 
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own request, to Canning and Lord 
Mulgrave, one of whom had written 
a spirited, the other afeeble poem, on 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

But the great minister’s days were 
already numbered. The gleam of sun- 
shine born of Nelson’s great victory 
too soon passed away before a cloud 
of unforeseen disaster. That victory 
had saved England from all chance of 
a French landing for years to come, 
but the tremendous defeat which Na- 
poleon a few weeks after dealt on the 
Austrian and Russian armies at Aus- 
terlitz, sealed the doom of that great 
coalition which Pitt had toiled so hard 
to carry out. This cruel overthrow of 
plans framed with theutmost ski!l and 
the largest foresight, was more than 
Pitt’s weakened body could bear. His 
mind remained unconquerable; but 
the gout, which had shown itself in 
his feet, was driven inwards, and after 
amonth of gradual wasting the greatest 
minister and one of the noblest men 
whom England ever produced, peace- 
fully breathed his soul away on thie 
morning of the 23rd January, 1806, 
in his hired house on Putney Heath. 
The last words he was ever heard to 
utter were words of tenderness for 
that country, whose grateful remem- 
brances during his long term of power 
he had done so much to deserve. 

On the marks of respect shown to 
his memory, on the splendour of his 
— funeral, on the costly monument 

uilt for him at the public expense, 
on the payment of his debts out of the 
public purse, and the pensions granted 
to his kinswomen, what need is there 
to dwell? All these and many other 
particulars of his life and death are 
fully and clearly told by his new bio- 
grapher, whose work not many, we 
think, could read through without 
bringing away with themaclearer im- 
pression of the man therein described, 
and a deep conviction of his great pre- 
eminence as statesman, minister, pa- 
triot, overall the parliamentary leaders 
of his own day. If his lordship has 
done no more than this, if he has 
treated us to no pages of brilliant 
writing—no passionate outbursts of 
onesided praise—no reckless handling 
of topics beside the mark—let us be 
only the more thankful for a kind of 
abstinence in these days rare enough. 
He has, at any rate, produced four 
volumes full of matter at once agree- 
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ableand well-chosen—sometimes even 
quite new; volumes which only a 
gentleman could have written, in a 
style easy, simple, not devoid of a cer- 
tain quiet grace, relieved by not afew 
passages of polished eloquence, and by 
many a phrase which surprises the 
reader for its happy yet unobtrusive 
point. On the whole, his life of his 
great kinsman seems to be at once 
truthful in spirit and comprehensive 
in its details. Nothing has been wil- 
fully garbled, and many things have 
been set in their true light. Some of 
us may still be allowed to question 
the wisdom of all his measures for 
keeping down the Jacobins at home, 
or removing the pressure caused by a 
bad harvest and a lengthened war; 
others who think that literature and 
the arts need help from men in power, 
may agree with ee Stanhope and 
Macaulay in blaming Pitt for not giv- 
ing a pension to Cowper or a bishop- 
ric to some able churchman, though 
he seems to have pleaded hard for 
Paley, and had probably some hand 
in making an exciseman of Burns. 
Few of us would now break a lance 
in defence of the famous Sinking 
Fund, and some may perhaps rightly 
regret Pitt’s exceeding deference to 
his Sovereign’s will; though on the 
latter point Fox himself but followed 
his rival’s example a year after that 
rival’s death. But Pitt’s excellence 
as a financier, his large views of fiscal 
and commercial policy, the skill and 
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energy with which he carried on the 
war against an enemy who could never 
grant him the only kind of peace for 
which an English statesman should 
ever care, seem to our thinking no 
longer questions for fair dispute. Had 
he but lived a little longer, indeed. 
the chances are that the war would 
have ended happily many years before 
the battle of Waterloo. Nor can any 
one now pretend to ascribe his retire- 
ment in 1801 to any other than the 
cause already named. But clearest of 
all is the moral height on which he 
stood above his fellows, by reference 
to which alone can his more doubtful 
actions be fairly judged. To call him 
greedy of power, is simply to betray 
one’s own blindness to his real worth. 
Great as an orator and a statesman, 
he was greatest of all as a high- 
minded patriot, an honest gentleman, 
and loving-hearted Christian. The 
man whose youth was so pure, whose 
temper so forgiving, whose friend- 
ships were so true, whom Wilberforce 
deemed the most upright man he knew, 
whose moral sway over the British 
Parliament was acknowledged with an 
envious sigh by the most selfish of 
men, Napoleon Bonaparte, did he 
not well deserve the trustful homage 
of that nation, whose strength he 
wielded for so many years? May 
England never cease to be proud of 
such a statesman—never learn to dis- 
parage the moral nobleness of such a 


man ! 
L. J. T. 


HORACE. 


ODE, 


WHETHER Time’s varying sun should smile or frown, 
Cloudlessly rise, or wrapped in storm go down, 

In temperate equipoise preserve thy soul 

Since death must end thy hours, how long soe’er they roll. 
King of thy life, fearless in adverse days, 

Nor puffed absurdly in its prosperous ways, 

Whether grey melancholy life be thine, 

Or festal, crowned with roses, quaffing odorous wine, 
Reclined in grottoes grassy, where the pine 


And hoary-leaved poplar tall their sh 


owy roofs combine 


Above some sunny-surfaced river hastening to the brine ;-— 
Hither let thy slaves bring forth the amphora that flows 
With May perfumes, crowns of the too transitory rose, 
While Fate and Fortune leave thee still a little to repose. 


Tuomas Irwin. 
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MARRIAGE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THERE is now prevalent a somewhat 
vague feeling of distrust in reference 
to certain momentous social relations, 
and apprehensions are spreading, that 
marriage is beginning to be regarded 
as a luxury, which only the very 
wealthy and the very poor can afford 
to indulge in. If we may judge from 
the tone of some of the public prints, 
these apprehensions are not so ill- 
founded as the absurdity of their ob- 
ject would lead us to suppose. Some 
two or three years ago there was a 
grave controversy in the 7'imes news- 
paper upen the question of marrying 
upon three hundred a-year, in which 
nonsense was talked more thanenough. 
During the interval the subject ap- 
pears to have changed in aspect, and 
the Belgravian and other mothers are 
now wailing over daughters whom they 
cannot get off their hands, and sons 
who prefer clandestine domesticity to 
a reputable settlement in life. But 
the discussion of this year is not as to 
the precise amount of annual income 
which justifies a man in taking unto 
himself a wife, but as to the desira- 
bility of his ever taking a wife at all. 
Writers come boldly forward to im- 
pugn this desirability, and maintain 
that while women are so silly and so 
extravagant, while the conjugal bond 
is so grievous, as the annals of the 
Divorce Court show it to be in a mul- 
titude of cases where all appeared 
smooth and happy, while there are 
other means of securing most of the 
advantages of matrimony without 
any of its disadvantages, and_ this 
without incurring any social disap- 
probation, why, under these circum- 
stances, men may as well remain ina 
condition of nominal celibacy, which 
considerations of economy, of inde- 
pendence, and of domestic comfort, 
concur inrecommending. A new ar- 
gument has been broached within the 
last few months, which advocates celi- 
bacy on the ground that the fact of 
having a family dependent upon him 
trammels and interferes with that un- 
compromising adherence to principle 
which ought to characterize every 
man who has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, which no amount of seif-in- 


terest would prevent him from main- 
taining, but from which the necessities 
of his wife and children may force 
him to swerve. 

Since the subject has arrived at 
such a stage as this, since views so re- 
pugnant to the dictates of nature, and 
sodangerous to theinterestsof society, 
are broadly avowed and upheld by 
force of argument, we believe that 
the sooner and the more fully the en- 
tire question is investigated, the bet- 
ter will it be for the improvement of 
society and the welfare of the indivi- 
dual. The limits of an article are too 
narrow to admit of any thing ap- 
proaching a complete inquiry into the 
causes which have made the contro- 
versy possible, or the complicated so- 
cial condition which afford it a justi- 
fication. But we may, perhaps, sug- 
gest one or two considerations calcu- 
lated to throw some light upon the 
bearings of the Marriage or Celibacy 
question ; and without pretending to 
exhaust it, or even to advance any 
thing very novel, may at least do 
something to break up the ground, 
and to clear off some fatal misconcep- 
tions. F 

3efore proceeding to consider theo- 
ries and conclusions, we pause for a 
moment to review the actual facts and 
circumstances on which those theories 
are based, and from which those con- 
clusions are drawn. In our own 
opinion the evil is immensely exag- 
gerated. It happens to be prevalent 
amongst a class which has peculiar 
opportunities for the expression of its 
sentiments, and for the publication to 
the world of its own disorders, as if 
they were the sentiments and the dis- 
orders of all other classes besides. 
For our own part we believe that this 
great panic about celibacy has arisen 
in the more educated portion of the 
middle class resident in London, and 
what is unquestionably true with 
them in any point of social economy, 
may very possibly be as unquestion- 
ably false with the rest of the com- 
munity. Barristers, and journalists of 
the more thoughtful kind, are the 
leaders in advocating celibacy; and 
their arguments in the newspapers 
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and periodicals only call public atten- 
tion to facts which have always ex- 
isted more or less, but which are now 
for the first time presented systemati- 
cally. We admit that amongst most 
of the young men of this particular 
order there is a strong tendency to 


remain celibates, and this too, on a 


tolerably definite principle, and for 
fairly tenable reasons. Women, say 
they, are not educated in such a way 
as to fit them for becoming the conge- 
nial companions of persons of thought 
and knowledge; their acquirements 
are meagre and contemptible, and 
their intellectual habits feeble and 
slovenly. Then, the burden of family 
and social duties undertaken with 
marriage interferes with the sedulous 
industry and the distribution of time 
which a bachelor has almost entirely 
under his own control. Further, and 
this we are firmly convinced is the 
strongest argument of all ir the minds 
of this particular class, the extrava- 
gance of modern women is so great, 
and the services which they are able 
to render in return for their outlay so 
few and trifling, that no man whose 
income depends solely on his own ex- 
ertions can afford a wife until he has 
grown old enough to cease to desire 
one. Without examining at present 
the cogency of these pretexts, singly 
or collectively, it is undeniable that 
one, or all of them, together suttices to 
justify celibacy in the eyes of a large 
and powerful class. And they will 

robably infect other classes also. 
Tone merchants will begin to imi- 
tate the practice, and borrow the ar- 
guments of barristers and men of let- 
ters ; and those who are familiar with 
manufacturing towns predict that 
they will at no distant time be able 
to furnish bands of avowed and vo- 
luntary celibates as numerous, pro- 
portionately, as London can pro- 
duce in the Temple, the Albany, and 
all her other abodes of bachelor- 
dom. As yet, however, the evil is 
only beginning to spread. At present 
it is more prevalent amongst the lit- 
erary class than any other; and in 
London than in the country or in pro- 
vincial towns. Young surgeons get 
married early enough ; and it is a no- 
torious matter of observation that the 
clergy are the most anxious to marry, 
have the largest number of children 
(in which honour, perhaps, they are 
rivalled by the peerage), and have the 
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most inadequate means for their sup- 
port. As for the younger sons of the 
aristocracy, they are affected by con- 
ditions of a peculiar character ; for- 
bidden by false notions of what is 
honourable and what is not, from en- 
tering into any but the most unremu- 
nerative callings, and cursed with an 
income sufficient to maintain them- 
selves but not a wife or an establish- 
ment, they can scarcely escape from 
their anomalous position by any means 
which could apply to any other sec- 
tion, or, in fact, by any thing short of 
a fundamental amelioration of the 
entire aristocratic system. The mid- 
dle classes are in a wholly different 
position. Unfettered by tradition, 
they have the shaping of their social 
institutions very much in their own 
hands. Less closely bound together 
than the families of the upper ten 
thousand, they have more room for in- 
dividual and free development, and are 
amenable to no narrow tribunal. And 
before there can be any hope of sound 
views on inarriage, it must be clearly 
understood that he who would enter- 
tain them, and carry them out in 
practice, must not be too much in- 
fluenced by Mrs. Grundy. There is 
observable in middle-class society a 
tendency to pay almost servile respect 
to the opinions of cliques, circles, and 
neighbourhoods. If this tendency 
remains unchecked, we shall fall into 
the unenviable position of the younger 
sons of peers, with this difference only, 
that what with them is brought about 
by an all but necessary compliance 
with the unwritten rules of their 
order, is among ourselves the result 
of a stupid reverence for the maxims 
of vulgar respectability. 

It is necessary at the outset of a 
candid discussion, however brief and 
imperfect, of the difficulties of the 
marriage question, to say that who- 
ever approaches it really anxious to 
derive some practical advantage, must 
be fully prepared to throw off Mrs. 
Grundy’s yoke. “He who would 
wisely choose his plan of life,” said 
Loyola, “‘ must determine with him- 
self what are the great ends of his 
existence ; so that to these ends all 
means may be subservient, instead of 
rendering the ultimate design subser- 
vient to what is merely instrumental.” 
A man must work out for himself his 
solutions of the various problems 
which life proposes tohim., Let him 
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use all the aids and appliances which 
the experience and the thought of 
others afford. Let him, if he will, 
take up the solutions which have sa- 
tisfied multitudes that have gone be- 
fore, but only on the express condi- 
tion that he knows how those solu- 
tions have been arrived at, and the 
reasoning by which they may be 
demonstrated. It is of the highest 
—— importance, for example, to 

ave some sort of standard by which 
to measure the value of social appro- 
bation and disapprobation, and what 
precise amount of sacrifice it is worth 
our while to make in order to secure 
the one or avoid the other. It is to 
a man’s interest to learn as soon as 
he possibly can the lesson of the “Old 
Man and his Ass,” that trying to please 
everybody invariahly ends in whole- 
sale discomfiture, and that a success- 
ful life is only achieved by a resolute 
execution of his own deliberately laid 
plans. “ Life,” nobly said De Toc- 
queville, “is neither a pleasure nor a 
pain, but a serious business which it 
is our duty to carry through and ter- 
minate with honour.” Itis a matter 
which concernseach individual among 
us more than it can possibly concern 
anybody or all the world besides, and 
the first duty which every man owes 
to himself is to form his own scheme 
of life ; his second, to carry it out in 
the face of all opposition. Whence 
comes so much of the insignificance 
and puerility of modern life? From 
the want of this twofold process, of 
thoughtful determination, and firm 
and consistent practice. 

Some people talk in a way that 
would lead us to suppose they viewed 
life as an intricate tangle of circum- 
stances in which a man is helplessly 
involved ; and that the only thing he 
can do is to surrender himself a prey 
to whatever influences may happen 
to beset him. This pernicious sen- 
timent is seldom put forward so 
broadly, but thousands of persons ha- 
bitually endorse it by their practice, 
and nowhere is it more constantly 
found than in the marriage question. 
First of all, marriage is frequently 
spoken of as an action in which a 
man’s reason has no place. Abstinence 
from it can only be explained, thinks 
the venerable wiseacre, by the fact 
that you have not yet fallen in with 
the right person. Then, in the second 
place, he will allow no room for rea- 
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son in deciding who is the right person, 
but supposes that marriages are made 
in heaven, and that heaven will one 
day throw him or herin your way, after 
which your destiny is for ever sealed. 
Certainly a lamentable number of 
marriages is contracted on this prin- 
ciple, or what comes to the same thing, 
on no principle at all. The considera- 
tions by which men and women are 
commonly influenced in matrimony, 
are of a kind which would be disgrace- 
ful if they infiuenced matters of in- 
finitely less moment. "Weshould like 
to know how much deliberation and 
forethought precedes nine out of ten 
marriages ; how many of the parties 
concerned sit down and count the 
cost ; how many of them are as cau- 
tious and as prudent in taking this 
step as they would be in entering 
upon an important business transac- 
tion. Nota majority, we apprehend. 
Men marry for money, for a connex- 
ion, for personal beauty, for an heir, 
for a companion in their leisure hours, 
or out of some fancy which vanishes 
into thin air by the end of their 
honeymoon. Women in marriage 
seek an establishment, a position, a 
protector. So long as this account 
of the matter remains true, and so 
long as this is the current theory of 
marriage, we need scarcely expect 
men, who see the absurdity of this 
and have not taken the trouble to 
seek for a truer theory, to sacri- 
fice the freedom and economy of 
celibacy. 

But it is probable that in this as in 
most other social disorders, the evil 
contains in itself the germ of the 
future remedy. When the present 
theory, with all its unworthiness and 

ettiness, brings marriage to a dead- 
ock and can work no longer, people 
will be driven to seek one that is more 
in harmony with nature—one that 
will yield better fruits than the 
makeshift system with which we are 
now not content. For after all there 
is a true theory of marriage, quite 
adequate to onulede the new and de- 
testable doctrine now broached, that 
for one class at least celibacy is more 
desirable than marriage ; and we must 
not forget that doctrines originally 
applied only to aclass very frequently 
extend much further. It is sur- 
prising for how long a time men are 
content, with more or less of grum- 
bling, to flounder about in utter discom- 
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fort and wretchedness, almost bring- 
ing themselves at last to believe that 
such is man’s normal state, and can 
in no way be removed or ameliorated 
unless by some direct intervention 
from heaven. But it is well to know 
as soon as may be that heaven does 
not mitigate socig] disorders after this 
fashion. It is with society itself that 
the remedy lies; it is only by the 
vigorous development of its own in- 
ternal resources that this remedy can 
be made to operate. The marriages 
that are downright unhappy, as well 
as those which, if not absolutely un- 
happy, would undoubtedly have been 
far happier under a better system, 
constitute an element of decay and 
degeneracy in society, which is none 
the less real for being concealed. And 
the first step to a removal of that 
element is to gain a clear understand- 
ing of what we have already spoken 
of, as the true theory of marriage. 
Swedenborg, in his “Heaven and 
Hell,” has the following passage :— 
“How conjugal unions are matched in 
the heavens I have been also given 
tosee. Throughout heaven those who 
are alike are associated together, and 
those who are not so are not in fel- 
lowship; in consequence thereof, every 
single society of heaven consists of 
the like; the like are brought to the 
like, not of themselves but of the 
Lord. Equally so is conjugal to con- 
jugal partners, whose minds are cap- 
able of being —_ together into one 
In the heavens there 
are : spiritual weddings, which are not 
tobe called weddings, but the joinings 
of minds together, in consequence of 
the conjugal union of what is good 
and what is true; on earth, however, 
there are weddings because they are 
not only of the spirit, but of the flesh 
also.” We may accept this as a par- 
tial account of marriage on earth as 
well as in the Swedenborgian heavens 
—the conjugal union of what is good 
and what is true. “From the angelic 
idea of the joining to ether of two 
minds into one, =s other’s conjugal 
partner is called by a word which 
means his counterpart.” That is to 
say, that one mind cannot be per- 
fectly developed until completed by 
its counterpart. And this will appear 
irresistibly true if we proceed to ex- 
pand its full significance. 
It is commonly supposed, and fre- 
quently maintained with effective 
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sentimentalism, that the mind of the 
man is complemented by the mind of 
the woman. The function of the one 
in the world is to work and know; 
of the other to love and trust. The 
complete nature is twofold, being a 
combination of intellect and emotion } 
and thence, on the principle of the 
division of labour we presume, it is 
confidently argued that woman is to 
contribute all the emotion, and man 
all the intellect. An eloquent writer, 
in a monthly contemporary, without 
openly taking quite so extreme a view 
as this, holds a doctrine of marriage 
which can only be explained upon this 
principle—That the strong practical 
and critical mind of the husband is 
to be harmonized by the tenderness 
and trust of the wife: the husband is 
the representative of labour ; the wife 
of devotion. 

Now, without entering into the wide 
and somewhat warm controversy as 
to the comparative intellectual powers 
of the two sexes; without pretend- 
ing to decide whether the actual in- 
feriority of the one—which they them- 
selves are not prepared to question, 
while upholding their potential equa- 
lity—is the result of repression by the 
other, or is in accordance with their 
natural constitution, we may at least 
discern what Sir Thomas Browne calls 
“an oldand gray-headed errour” inthe 
above doctrine. Why should the hu- 
man mind be thus split in two, and 
one half handed over as the property 
of one sex, and the remainder as that 
of the other? Why should we grudge 
emotion to man, and intellect to wo- 
man? It is indeed true that the 
business pursuits of man tend to check 
the healthy flow of his emotions, while 
the family occupations of women tend 
no less to interfere with the vigorous 
growth of their understanding. And 
if it be intended by those whose views 
we are now criticising, that husband 
and wife are to assist each other in 
their common efforts to resist the one- 
sided tendencies to which they are 
respectively subject, there is nothing 
to be said to the contrary. Butif they 
mean—and such we suspect is the 
common interpretation—that this is 
an adequate and exhaustive account 
of the relation in which wife and hus- 
band stand to one another, that this 
is their sole or even their principal 
mutual duty, we must express our 
emphatic dissatisfaction with so in- 
35 
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sufficient a theory. As a matter of 
fact and observation, we do not find 
many cases in which the husband 
either consciously or unconsciously 
stimulates intellectual exertion on the 
part of his wife. Their conversation 
is principally upon domestic topics. 
The children’s health, the people they 
have met, the people that have called, 
and the enormous mass of gossip thus 
acquired, form the chief subjects for 
discussion. Political and religious mat- 
ters are banished; the first, because 
the wife is profoundly ignorant about 
them ; the second, because they both 
prefer that such topics should slumber 
inasacred limbo. When some inter- 
national question, or some extensive 
and serious reform in the political 
constitution, is agitating the national 
mind, perhaps the intellectual half 
condescends to enlighten the emo- 
tional half in an off-hand or solemnly 
owlish style as to the point at issue. 
But political convulsions are associ- 
ated in the emotional one with noth- 
ing more than street riots, dear pro- 
visions, and increased income tax. All 
religious discussion on fundamental 
points, unless conducted entirely on 
one side, savours to her of profanity 
and atheism. How can concrete in- 
tellect act upon concrete emotion, 
when there is no point dappui; and 
what cultivation can there be where 
the land has never been prepared to 
receive the seed? We can scarcely 
expect a husband to raise his wife’s 
intellect when there is neither lever 
nor fulcrum, neither knowledge nor 
ambition. And we here find our- 
selves in the presence of a source of 
perfectly gigantic evil. A most able 
and eloquent authoress has thus de- 
scribed it :—“ Whoever will examine 
the lives of women, will see that most 
of their faults and their follies, and 
much of the suffering they endure, as 
well as of the evils that result to so- 
ciety, spring from the same source 

namely, from the ignorance which 
leaves them a prey to frivolity or 
ennui, to the mental feebleness which 
prevents their appreciating their po- 
sition with its duties, advantages, and 
difficulties, and which exposes them 
to become the victims of enthusiasts, 


quacks, or hypocrites, under various 
garbs. The remedy is knowledge and 
mental discipline, which will give new 
vigour to the moral nature.”* What- 
ever view we may be disposed to take 
of the mental capabilities of women, 
and whether, with Mr. Mill, we up- 
hold their right to have a seat in Par- 
liament, to practise at the bar and in 
medicine, and to take as active a part 
as the other sex in the various trans- 
actions of the world, or endorse the 
more commonly accepted doctrine 
with respect to them, we are all of 
us ready to admit that those capabili- 
ties are under our present system not 
made the most of, and ready to listen 
to any meritorious scheme for improv- 
ing that system. And here we would 
remark in passing, that the actual dif- 
ference between the school education 
of a boy and that of a girl is not in 
itself sufficient to account for the dif- 
ference in intellectual strength which 
we observe in after years. What a 
boy learns is not the basis of his fu- 
ture superiority, but the consciousness 
that there is a wide and busy career 
before him. But no such prospect 
opens out before the young maiden ; 
and, according to the theory, all she 
can do is to subside into her emotions, 
and there abide until some intellec- 
tual one is prepared to impart some 
of his own staple mental quality. 
But to revert to the mutual influ- 
ences actually exercised by wife and 
husband. We believe that the im- 
provement of the woman’s intellect 
by the man is in most cases quite 
imaginary ; and we believe that the 
exaltation and refinement of the man’s 
emotional nature by the woman is 
scarcely less so. Amongst the mem- 
bers of a large class, the husband is 
not brought at all extensively within 
the infiuences of his wife in one di- 
rection or another. Take a busy mer- 
chant in London or Manchester. He 
probably has his house in the country 
or remote suburbs, which he leaves at 
half-past eight or nine in the morning. 
He is engrossed in active and anxious 
work till five or six in the afternoon, 
when he returns home jaded and worn 
out. He sits down to dinner by no 
means in an apt mood for the recep- 


** From Miss Shirreff’s admirable work on ‘‘ Intellectual Education and its In- 
fluence on the Character and Happiness of Women.” London: J. W. Parker 
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tion of emotional influences; a glass 
or two of wine restores his energies 
to a limited extent, enough to carry 
him through the meal, but scarcely 
enough to enable him to throw off 
entirely the burden of the day’s busi- 
ness. After dinner he probably slum- 
bers more or less profoundly until tea, 
when he looks over the newspaper. 
after which he smokes a cigar an 
retires to bed. This is no exaggerated 
picture of the lives of hundreds of 
hard-working men of all professions 
and trades. it is one which should be 
hung up asa counterpart to that other 
picture which we all so much admire, 
that of England’s greatness, resources, 
and commercial prosperity. “The idea 
of home is obsolete,” says one of the 
characters in “Sybil,” and this oracular 
dictum is actually being fulfilled. It 
is one of the many penalties we are 
paying for the unnaturally high pres- 
sure at which we are living. Unless 
there is a change in this respect, it will 
be for the thinkers of the next gene- 
ration to devise some plan for replac- 
ing this force in the great social or- 
ganism. Each of us knows how much 
of his own character is the formation 
of home influences ; let him speculate 
what is to be their substitute in the 
case of future generations. 

But let us suppose that a man asso- 
ciates more with his wife than does a 
member of the over laborious classes 
of whom we have spoken. Even here 
we do not see much probability of the 
happy realization of our theory. Facts 
do not look very encouraging. Not 
unfrequently have we seen a man’s 
foibles greatly aggravated by marriage. 
Was he vain before, the unceasing 
devotion and admiration expressed 
for him by his new companion make 
him still more so. Was he inclined 
to be authoritative and dogmatic be- 
fore, he is not likely to become less 
so from the fact of coming into pos- 
session of a being who has been trained 
all her life to listenandaccept. Impe- 
riousness, conceit, dogmatism, are the 
fruits of the working of our theory on 
the one hand, and on the other, mental 
debility and a spirit of flattery and 
subservience. For, let us consider in 
the class where the husband and wife 
associate closely together, what is the 
significance of such intimate com- 
panionship. People seem to overlook 
the prime fact, that man and wife are 
companions, and there is commonly 
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less deliberation in the selection of 
such a life-companion than in making 
and retaining mere acquaintances. 
Intimate companionship of any sort 
containsirresistible tendencies, which 
operate according to their own laws, 
and develop themselves into their 
own special conclusions. Everybody 
is fully alive to the different effects 
upon his bodily health of the different 
yogens conditions by which he may 
be surrounded; a house on a barren 
heath, with a northern aspect, is soon 
discovered to be less favourable to 
cheerfulness and geniality than one 
with a sunny look-out over pleasant 
lawns, trim-kept gardens, and rich 
cornfields. But we do not always 
bear in mind that mental environ- 
ment is a matter of still graver im- 
portance, and that a genial companion 
with well cultivated mind—and ob- 
serve that mind is made up both of 
understanding and emotion—educes 
his or her good qualities in those with 
whom they have close and constant 
intercourse; while a feeble, vain, or 
tyrannical companion with equal cer- 
tainty engenders the counterparts of 
feebleness, vanity, and tyranny, name- 
ly, unwarrantable pride on the one 
side, and degrading subserviency on 
the other. Our susceptibility to the 
influence of friends and companions 
is a commonplace, which like many 
other commonplaces is only recog- 
nised to be neglected. Noscitur a 
sociis is an old truism, but one which 
we should never dream of applying to 
the conjugal relation. We should 
never think of judging a man by his 
wife, nor a woman by her husband. 
A thoughtful man has frequently a 
fool for a wife, just as many a sensi- 
ble woman has a blockhead for a 
husband. But the tendencies of 
companionship being irresistible, the 
mind of the man is insensibly af- 
fected by the mindlessness of his 
wife ; he unconsciously imbibes some 
of her prejudices, and is forced to 
make concessions to her ignorance 
and narrowness. If of a compliant 
disposition, he will be dragged into an 
observance of social laws against 
which his mind rebels; and if, on the 
other hand, he is self-willed and ty- 
rannical, his vices will be fostered by 
a subserviency which he has the power 
to enforce. “If there is any self- 
will in the man, he becomes either 
the conscious or unconscious despot of 
35 
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his household. The wife, indeed, 
often succeeds in gaining her objects; 
but it is by some of the many various 
forms of indirectness and manage- 
ment.”* And if we turn to the other 
case, the result is not less lamentable; 
in fact, the woman who is une- 
qually yoked is liable to suffer even 
still greater wrongsand disadvantages, 
and from the same cause as that which 
aids the degeneracy of the husband— 
his despotism in the household. Wo- 
man, like man, suffers mental dete- 
rioration by consorting with a stolid 
or feeble partner; but she has the 
further misfortune of being compelled 
by her position to acquiesce in, and 
bow down before, this incarnate sto- 
lidity and feebleness. To continue 
our former quotation—“ the position 
is equally corrupting to both; in the 
one it produces the vices of power, in 
the other those of artifice.’ Are we 
not all familiar with instances of stu- 

id men, whose opinion elsewhere 
is disregarded and despised, who are 
objects of supreme contempt to most 
of their own sex, and who yet go 
home to wives of infinitely better 
mental endowments, and there at 
least are sure of an audience that will 
attend to their inane opinions and 
pay due reverence to their fancied 
wisdom. Few things are more calcu- 
lated to excite our indignation and 
contempt than the spectacle of a man 
expounding his dogmas, and laying 
down the law with complacent con- 
descension, on all sorts of subjects, to 
an admiring audience of wife and 
daughters who think him a Solon, 
while he is really no more than a do- 
mestic Dogberry. 

“T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 


In the present age, when the advan- 
tages of free discussion and the evils 
of undisputed assertion are so fully 
understood, it is surprising that any 
countenance should be given to a 
theory which advocates in domestic 
life what we are all agreed is indefen- 
sible in public. 

In closing our remarks upon this 
prevalent theory of marriage, we 
shall be brought to certain considera- 
tions which may be the base of a more 
positive speculation upon the subject. 


The doctrine which we have been 
discussing turns upon the notion that 
man’s character is essentially intel- 
lectual and practical, while that of 
woman is essentially emotional. A 
measure of intellect, it is conceded, 
is incidental to the one, as a measure 
of emotion is incidental to the other. 
The perfect life, we are told, is found 
in the combination of the two na- 
tures. Had our criticism been con- 
ducted on an accurate observance of 
logical method, we should have be- 
gun by expressing our dissent from 
this fundamental principle; but we 
preferred viewing first the way in 
which the principle actually worked 
in the world. We all know that 
practically it is a failure. We have 
seen that, as a matter of fact, woman 
does not very much refine the emo- 
tions or exalt the aims of her hus- 
band, any more than man develops 
her understanding or promotes the 
acquirement of fresh knowledge on 
the part of his wife. Having shown 
how imperfect and unsatisfactory is 
the operation of this principle, we 
have good reason for suspecting im- 
perfection in its internal structure, 
and neglect of proper thought and 
investigation before its adoption. 

We do not believe that the one 
nature is the complement of the 
other. The mental strength, grasp, 
and general capabilities of man may 
be greater, wider, and more profound, 
than those of women; man may be 
more inclined by nature to exert 
his understanding, woman to follow 
emotion ; man to be active, woman 
to be susceptible. But nobody, that 
we have ever heard of, attempts to 
deny that man has some emotion, and 
woman some understanding. Our 
position, then, is that although the 
fully developed man, supposing it 
possible for us to conceive such a 
phenomenon as perfect development, 
may be a very superior to, or, as we 
would avoid a controversy that does 
not at present fall in our way, at 
least a very different being from the 
fully developed woman ; still each is 
— of an equally complete de- 
velopment of faculties, however much 
those faculties may vary in kind and 
intensity. It is intended that each 
shall reach a full growth and maturity 


* J. S. Mill’s “ Dissertations and Discussions,” vol, ii., p. 440. 
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in itself; that each nature, that of 
the man and that of the woman, 
shall be self-contained; that the wo- 
man shall tend her intellect as well 
as regulate her emotions, and that 
man shall develop his emotions as 
well as cultivate his intellect. Mar- 
riage has not been instituted for the 
purpose of frustrating this wise and 
natural intention, nor of infringing 
this free and noble law. Man and 
woman are each to work out their 
own scheme of inner life, to enforce 
upon themselves only their own dis- 
cipline, and to do each their own 
duty. The one is not ordained to de- 
pend upon the other, but each to be 
self-reliant and self-sufficing. How, 
then, is there to be no “ marriage of 
true minds,” but only bodily mar- 
riages? Are men to live apart, and 
women to exist in isolation? Is celi- 
bacy, after all, the normal relation of 
the sexes? Emphatically, no! It is 
the current theory which by its utter 
practical inefficiency leads to such 
conclusions as these. It is the ada- 
mantine wall that has been built up 
between the intellectual half and the 
emotional half which produces celi- 
bacy and isolation, and defies “the 
marriage of true minds.” 

And in combating this notion of 
man representing intellect, and woman 
emotion, we are not inconsistent with 
our former assertion, that Sweden- 
borg’s doctrine of the two conjugal 
partners being counterparts, would 
appear true when its full significance 
was understood. For we still main- 
tain that one mind cannot be per- 
fectly developed without its counter- 
part. But by this we are not to under- 
stand coalition or submission. The 
two counterparts are not fused into 
one, but are brought into close paral- 
lelism ; they run on in the same direc- 
tion, each to its own limit. 

Having dwelt upon the deeply un- 
satisfactory actual condition of mar- 
riage at present in this country, and 
having attempted to show the in- 
adequacy of what has hitherto been 
the most popular theory as to what 
constitutes a model conjugal union, 
we may proceed to explain what in 
our opinion is the true account of it 
and as every view is best coined 
by bearing in mind that to which it 
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is more immediately oy posed, we may 
premise that our chief anxiety is to 
refute this new school of celibates, 
who hold that a man’s mental inter- 
ests are best consulted by his remain- 
ing single. We wish to show that the 
reverse of this is the case, and that 
sacrifices which men and women 
make for marriage would be com- 
peusated for a thousand-fold by the 
advantages which ought to accrue 
from it, and which no other source 
could ossibly supply. 

And to begin, we must lay down a 
doctrine which cannot be too often 
brought forward, or too strongly 
urged, in an age like our own, namely, 
that man* is an end unto himself. 
“Wherefore,” says Sir William Ham- 
ilton, “now speaking of him exclu- 
sively in his natural capacity and 
temporal relations, I say it is manifest 
that man is by nature necesarily an 
end to himself; that his perfection 
and happiness constitute the goal of 
his activity, to which he tends, and 
ought to tend. In the 
actualities of social life, each man, in- 
stead of being solely an end to him- 
self—instead of being able to make 
every thing subordinate to that full and 
harmonious development of his indi- 
vidual faculties, in which his full per- 
fection and his true happiness consist 
—is in general compelled to degrade 
himself into the meaner instrument 
towards the accomplishment of some 
end external to himself, and for the 
benefit of others.” From this we 
learn two things—that man’s end, so 
far as it is within his own control, is 
the full and harmonious development 
of his individual faculties; and second, 
that whatever forces are at work to 
interfere with this are so far de- 
grading. 

With these two standards by which 
to measure human objects and aims, 
and to test the means by whi®h it 
is attempted to reach such objects, 
we may examine the function which 
the institution of marriage has to 
perform in the full and harmonious 
development of the faculties of hu- 
man beings. It appears then, that 
marriage, like most other religious 
and social ordinances, is a school of 
discipline, a potent instrument in 
that culture which men and women 


* The term man is of course used here generally, and includes both sexes. 
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are presumed to be attempting to 
carry to its highest perfection—the 
culture of every thing that elevates 
the intellect, purifies the emotions, 
ennobles the affections, and in every 
other way contributes to legitimate 
happiness. A political constitution, a 
= of social economy, a school of 
philosophy, a department of litera- 
ture, are each valuable in so far, and 
so far only, as they aid this great hu- 
man work of civilization; for civiliza- 
tion is to the race what culture is to 
the individual. One is more extended 
in its field, and its ultimate object 
more remote and more grand, but 
whatever advances civilization must 
also assist the progress of culture, and 
vice versa. The strongest vindication 
of the necessity of marriage is found 
—apart from all the other numerous 
arguments which go to prove the 
same thing—in the fact, that it is 
powerfully conducive to the attain- 
ment of some of the noblest ends in 
this great field of culture, and con- 
tributes beyond all other institutions 
to the development of some of the 
most profoundly desirable qualities of 
human nature. 

Of these perhaps the most promi- 
nent is Trustfulness. It is the corre- 
lative of Truthfulness; nobody can 
have the first without also having the 
second. Wecannot trust others when 
we are conscious of our own unworthi- 
ness to be equally trusted ; and fur- 
ther, to have acquired intelligent 
trust in one other person’s faith, truth- 
fulness, and honour, is the first step 
towards begetting the like qualities 
in ourselves. “ Like engenders like,” 
is the axiom of the naturalist; and 
it obtains equally in the moral world. 

There is no attitude of mind more 
essential to tranquillity and happi- 
ness than this ; and there is scarcely 
any, which we are so much in danger 
of ‘heglecting, if absorbed in active 
worldly business, and anxiously con- 
tending for external honours and ad- 
vancement. Thinkers and poets— 
Mill, Ruskin, Carlyle, Tennyson, for 
instance—are alike agreed that this 
mutual trust is a thing growing 
scarce in England now-a-days. “Faith, 
generosity, honesty, zeal, and self- 
sacrifice are poetical phrases. None 
of these things can in reality be 
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counted upon—there is no truth in 
man which can be used as a moving 
or productive power. All motive 
force in him is essentially brutish, 
covetous, or contentious. His power 
is only power of prey ; otherwise than 
the spider he cannot design—other- 
wise than the tiger he cannot feed. 
This is the modern interpretation of 
that embarrassing article of the Creed 
—the communion of saints.”* This 
is spoken of the social relation of man 
to man; but it is more appallingly 
true of those between hifsband and 
wife, as at present existing. Women 
are not likely to teach us trust, so 
long as their position reduces them 
to artifices and a kind of feeble crafti- 
ness, which have passed into a pro- 
verb. Husbandsare not likely to be- 
get trust in their wives, so long as 
they practice that systematic reserve, 
or even downright untruthfulness, 
with which they are accustomed to 
conceal their business, their peccadil- 
loes, or their debauchery. But this 
need not be so. A man has generally 
one friend, at least, of his own sex, 
in the time of his youth, in whom he 
places entire trust, from whom he 
conceals nothing, and with whom all 
is frank and unreserved. What is 
marriage but a closerfriendship ? The 
frankness of young friendship should 
pass into the open-minded unreserve 
of mature love—unreserve on past 
life as on present conduct and on fu- 
ture aspirations. Husband and wife 
who have entered into their union 
with the deliberation to be expected 
from rational beings, will not fail by 
mutual truthfulness to insure mutual 
trust. Suspicion and cunning are 
alike banished ; jealousy, doubt, pity- 
ing, indifference are unknown ; and 
the two go on their way, performing 
their appointed tasks, mutually en- 
couraged to industry and virtue by 
the presence in the household of a 
simple but rare spirit of Truth and 
Trust. The man is restrained from 
ill deeds by the same sense of ho- 
nour towards his wife as that which 
is appealed to in his relations with 
the world. The woman feels no call 
to resist temptations to artifice, or 
suspicion, or jealousy, because these 
are only the fruits of mutual deceit 
or one-sided tyranny. 


* Ruskin’s ‘‘ Modern Painters,” vol. v., pt. ix., c. xii. 
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The value of this quality can scarcely 
be over-estimated as an element of 
mental development. As there is no- 
thing more enervating to the mind 
than suspicion, so there is nothing 
more ennobling and refining than 
trustfulness. And though we do not 
mean to stigmatise all celibutes as the 
subjects of suspicion, we maintain 
that they miss one of its most power- 
erful antidotes and correctives. An 
old maid or an old bachelor is not 
able to conceive the warm mutual 
faith and the broad generous truth- 
fulness that exists between man and 
wife ; nor can they understand the 
tranquil and steadily glowing confi- 
dence which inspires both one and the 
other to do good work. There is no 
less promising atmosphere for this 
excellent product than that of isola- 
tion. 

Closely allied with Truthfulness is 
Sympathy, and of all incentives to 
honest work, what more powerful 
than this? It is not to be denied 
that much noble work has been 
achieved without it, and some of 
those things to which humanity is 
most indebted, have been achieved by 
men who wrought on to the end in 
silence and obscurity, without appro- 
bation, almost without even a disciple. 
But it is not the normal character of 
man to labour in hope, without more 
concrete support. “It is certain,” 
said Novalis, “my conviction gains 
infinitely the moment another soul 
will believe in it.” It is no less cer- 
tain that my purpose gains infinitely 
in loftiness and intensity the moment 
another soul appreciates and values 
it. But the necessity of sympathy to 
most natures is so fully admitted that 
we need scarcely dwell upon it. We 
may only say that no form of it is so 
efficacious as that of intelligent love. 
And be it remembered, that sympa- 
thy is not to be all on one side, any 
more than the love is all on one side. 
The man must sympathise as fully 
and as deeply with the cares and as- 
pirations of his wife, as the woman is 
expected to do with those of her hus- 
band. It is disgusting to observe 
the blind and odious egotism of 
men, who demand a huge amount of 
sympathy for themselves, their en- 
joyments, and their anxiety, but 
never seem to think for a single mo- 
ment of sympathising with the cares 
or pleasures of their wives. Only 
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less disgusting, hecause less brutally 
enforced, is the petulance of women 
who are too busily engrossed in their 
own vanities or ailments, or in the 
clothing and feeding of their children, 
to bestow a thought upon their hus- 
band, except as keeper of the purse. 
But in dwelling upon the advantages 
of matrimony, we venture to pre- 
sume that the contracting parties 
are not only more or less rational, 
but have made the engagement after 
due reflection upon the responsibili- 
ties to be incurred, and the duties 
to be undertaken. We have known 
men of knowledge and shrewdness, 
who have married with as little 
genuine deliberation as they would 
go through to shut a door, and with 
as little notion of the complicated 
responsibilities of their new relations 
as they had of the method of inter- 
dreting the Behistun hieroglyphics. 
Of this kind of persons we are not now 
speaking ; but rather of those who be- 
lieve with Cicero, that excellence of 
life lies in the cultivation of that 
duty which attends every action, 
whether affecting society or the in- 
dividual, whether it relates to public 
or to private interests, to dealings 
with ourselves or to engagements 
with others. Those who contract 
marriage with reflection and fore- 
thought, will only do so with a hus- 
band or a wife, from whom they 
may reasonably expect that intelli- 
gent sympathy which has been one 
of the chief wants of their celibacy. 
It may at first sight appear some- 
what extraordinary to claim merit 
for marriage in the point of Unselfish- 
ness. Many men and women who be- 
fore marriage were devoted to large 
and laudable objects, who took sincere 
and zealous interest in all projects 
of publicimprovement, have not been 
long in their new position before a 
sensible falling off takes place ;,their 
interests become narrowed ; the social 
virtues which they formerly gave 
proof of dwindle away; and all the 
good promise of former years gets 
gradually more and more attenuated, 
and finally dies of utter inanition. 
But if they forget the social duties to 
which they were once so fully alive, 
and cease to be concerned in any higher 
object than their own private weal, 
they are apt also to degenerate into a 
still more detestable selfishness in 
their relations towards one another ; 
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and as the husband jas more power, 
he is generally the more unblushingly 
and grossly selfish of the two. We 
admit that this is too frequently the 
effect of marriage, to contract the cir- 
cle of human interests and to weaken 
the power of self-denial. But we 
are supposing, to repeat our old asser- 
tion, that every man and woman who 
marries, does so, amongst other and 
no less weighty reasons, in order 
to promote self-culture, and “the 
full and harmonious development of 
their faculties.” And such, we main- 
tain, as enter into marriage animated 
by this motive, and desirous thereby 
to advance further than they other- 
wise could in the road to genuine hap- 
piness, will find in it an admirable 
school for the eradication of the 
vice more fatal than all others to 
the attainment of real happiness, 
Selfishness. Self-denial is a habit 
which, unless it is constantly prac- 
tised, is sure to droop and decay, Like 
a muscle in the body, self-denial is 
strong and effective in proportion as 
it is exercised ; and a body whose mus- 
cles are flaccid or shrivelled is not 
a more uncomely spectacle than a soul 
where the habit of self-abnegation 
has lost its power. Doubtless it is 
possible to practice self-denial in a 
condition of celibacy, and there are 
many single persons whose life is one 
long act of resignation. This, how- 
ever, is more true of women than of 
men. Man’s work in the external 
world is principally one of self-asser- 
tion ; and there is all the more reason, 
therefore, why he should seek some 
counterbalancing force to this the 
prevailing tendency of his life. In 
the strong reaction now going on 
against the excessive degree to which 
the doctrine of self-abnegation has 
for so long been preached, we are apt 
to forget that there was after all an 
elemgnt of sublime truth in that doc- 
trine. The man in whom self-asser- 
tion is the only active principle, if 
superior in many respects, is still as 
imperfect in development as the 
other who has abandoned himself to 
other-worldliness, and whose indivi- 
duality and will have shrunk into 
nothing—the condition of women that 
have been cursed with tyrannical hus- 
bands. Hence if man would attain 
to ~ high elevation of character, he 
will have to devote no small labour 
to the maintenance of that equili- 
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brium of mental habits which is the 
first step to happiness or perfection. 
They must be at least tolerably ba- 
lanced, although everybody has a 
proclivity in one particular direction. 

An institution which leads a man 
away from an extravagant tendency 
of any kind, is one not to be lightly 
spoken of. This new school who 
counsel celibacy as the most fitting 
condition for professional men, forget 
that they are taking away one of the 
most useful instruments, if properly 
understood and employed, for the cor- 
rection of the vice of self-assertion to 
which that very class is most prone. 

Marriage rightly understood, and 
between persons of sense and charac- 
ter who have occupation enough in 
the world to prevent them from sink- 
ing into a mischievous indolence from 
which selfishness is inseparable, is 
alike for husband and wife a source of 
constant self-abnegation. 

As for public unselfishness, we must 
admit that it isa virtue to which mar- 
riage is, in our present condition, far 
from being favourable, except inso- 
much as it discourages ae in 
general. Under the existing system of 
female education, they never acquire 
even the very dimmest notion of what 
is meant by “public virtue ;” they are 
incorrigible smugglers ; they would, if 
they could, shirk all taxation ; they 
take an interest in a question of pub- 
lie policy, according to the degree in 
which it is likely to affect themselves 
and family, and no more; and they 
do their best to dissuade their hus- 
bands from taking any part in the 
conduct of affairs, national, municipal, 
or parochial. But the time is rapid] 
approaching when the system an | 
produces such -results as this will be 
roughly dealt with. We do not con- 
ceal the fact that at present the utter 
lack of “public virtue” in women is 
one of the strongest argumentsagainst 
marriage; but we believe that this 
evil is far more than counterbalanced 
by the manifold advantages which it 
unquestionably is the sole means of 
securing. 

We have now fulfilled our promise, 
inadequately enough we admit, and 
broken ground in a long series of con- 
siderations in favour of marriage. We 
have suggested a line of argument by 
which it may be surely defended and 
irresistibly enjoined. If such a view 
of its office as an unsurpassed school 
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of discipline and culture were more 
generally taken, we should hear of 
none of the shallow or unnatural pleas 
which are now frequently adduced 
for abstinence from it. But as we 
have once and again repeated, let 
marriage be entered into with some 
amount of reasonable forethought ; 
let men and women marry with those 
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whom they may make their friendsand 
companions, who may stimulate them 
by practice to higher aims, and en- 
courage them by constant example to 
closer perseverance, so that neither 

may pass away with any portion of 
the fair field of their nature left bar- 
ren and desolate. 


RUPERT'S RING. 


Bow, swift south wind, from those green hills of Surrey, 


Which gird our London. 


In the vernal time 


Thy fresh breath greets us ’mid our business flurry, 
Fragrant as pendent blossom of the lime. 

Ere to the north thy joyous pinions hurry, 
Greet a poor scribbler, who in octave rhyme 

Is fain to tell a most astounding narrative, 

And hails thee, Notus, as a fit preparative. 


London should surely have its due om. 


Here from my balcony I see the 


Of Crystal shining : 


alace 


oft with anesthetic 


Fluid (called claret) have I crowned my chalies 
Beneath that glassy roof. The energetic 

Age, with a kind of emulative malice, 
Is raising now another—nought’s forbidden ’em— 
Wholly to dwarf the miracle of Sydenham. 


I have no fancy for the ugly domes 


Of Captain Fowkes. 


But I delight to see 


Those Gothic towers above the city homes— 


Towers of the Parliament. 


’Tis joy to me, 


Lifting my weary eye from learned tomes, 

To watch the mighty dial blazing free 
O’er the great Town. That cresset seems to stand 
A fiery beacon in a giant’s hand. 


O, there is plenty for the true romancer 


To do in modern days. 


To me, alas, 


The Spirit of the Age will make no answer. 
From fabulous times my stories I amass, 
Dealing with damsel sweet, and necromancer 
Potent, and knight no enemy could pass— 
With times when, if a man were thief or corsair, he 
Began by studying the art of sorcery. 


Rupert Loraine was of a knightly house, 
Gentle, yet stern, an absolute patrician, 

In manly matters full of solid nous, 
Yet of a most delicious disposition 

Towards the ladies. Male rogues could not chouse 
Our Rupert ; but, according to tradi 


Any young innocent girl mig 


Of petticoats he was the he 


tion, 


ht well have tricked him— 
pless victim. 
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Rupert Loraine was full of power and vigour, 
A man of perfect form and resolute will ; 

No man more manly ever pulled a trigger, 
Or urged his swift steed over wold and hill. 

Toil had he borne—it had not bent his figure— 
War had he known—his pulse it could not still— 

One of the heroes was he who maintain 

Old England’s banner free from soil or stain. 


He had inherited a certain ring— 
(I tell my story in straightforward fashion) 
A noble diamond—a perfect thing 
Which Attenborough would have given you cash on: 
Rupert would not have sold it to the King, 
For ’twas a test of love’s true fiery passion : 
In a girl’s heart to know if love-thoughts linger, 
Just kiss her with that ring upon your finger. 


Then—if she loves you—at the touch of lips, 
The white light of the diamond has fled, 
Not as a star which suffers strange eclipse 
When in the wild blue sky its life is dead, 
But with a marvellous apocalypse— 
The virgin diamond blushes passionate red ; 
Sudden its icy pureness must depart ; 
It reddens like a rose’s amorous heart. 


















He tried it first upon a pretty creature, 
One Christmas time beneath the mistelto. 

Plump was the girl; of soft round comely feature ; 
With short crisp ringlets, and a healthful glow 

Upon her buxom cheek. The thought might reach her, 
Rupert would make an excellent mate, you know ; 

But as to loving him—pshaw, none of that !— 

The pretty little girl was much too fat. 


Miss Plumpness did not faint—she only tittered : 
Where was the girl who would not like a kiss 

From Vandyke-bearded Rupert, whose eyes glittered 
With most mysterious meaning? But there is, 

In love’s own sweet lip-contact, an embittered 
Ecstasy, making laughter all amiss. 

Girl, trust no love, however strangely sweet, 

If you can laugh, or he, when your lips meet. 













Miss Plumpness tittered. Rupert went away. 
He did not test the unreddened ring again 

For many a month—till one sweet summer day, 
He and a lady, with a noble train, 

Rode through the woods that skirt a glimmering bay. 
She was a lady full of high disdain, 

As pure and calm as Artemis—her eye 

Had moonlight in its still serenity. 


He kissed her in those woodland haunts, and she 

Clung to his lip with that which love resembled. 
O, the sweet hours they spent beside the sea! 

O, on his breast how the sweet lady trembled 
With love’s divine delirium! Can it be 

That she, so stately and so calm, dissembled 4 
“No,” thought young Rupert—yet the diamond ring 
Shone on his finger, an unaltered thing. 
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“Confound all magic!” thought the gay young knight, 
And felt inclined to hurl into the ocean 

This gem delusive. “Surely I have right 
To know a thing or two about devotion. 

At sultry noon and by the weird moonlight 
She loves to look on me. The tidal motion 

Is not more true to our attendant planet. 

Confound all magic! I’m not made of granite.” 


He wasn’t, that’s a fact—unless, perhaps, 
Preadamite granite at its very hottest. 
Rupert was one of those ridiculous chaps 
Against whom common sense records a protest— 
Falling for ever into amorous traps— 
To whom, O Zeus, thou cruelly allotest 
Women as torturers. So, that summer tide, 
He woo’d the girl, and thought his diamond lied. 


Wooing! Ah me, amid the pleasant woods, 

And by the sea’s wild marge, and on the heath 
Which the sun purples in his painting moods, 

How sweet to bind a foolish wild-flower wreath 
For the gay girl one loves! Strange solitudes 

Where the gray falcon floats, while underneath 
The woods are hushed—no birds their songs renewing : 
These are the fit localities for wooing. 


Not with this joyous time must I delay : 
The lovers parted. When again they met, 


Hot Rupert saw with anger and dismay 
His lady’s eyes upon a rival set— 

Her breath, as odorous as the blooms of May, 
Was mingling with another’s. Stern regret 
Was Rupert’s: stern the vengeance that he took 

Ere the next morn her pillow she forsook. 


For the two cavaliers their rapiers crossed 
In the old knightly fashion on the grass, 
What time the first fresh breeze of morning tossed 
The flexible boughs. A swift and sudden pass 
Of Rupert’s blade—and a young life was lost. 
He fet his enemy a soulless mass, 
While in her sleep that lady, born to woe, 
Was vaguely dreaming of her Romeo. 


And then he wandered many a weary year, 
Fought in far battles, made his ancient name 
Over a hundred realms a sound of fear, 
Strove vainly that wild agony to tame 
Which burnt his heart. No maiden came he near, 
No red wine passed his lips. His iron frame 
With many a battle-gash was grimly scored : 
Men knew him as Sir Rupert of the Sword. 


But on a sweet soft tranquil eve of spring 
He stood upon a terrace. Gay within 
Rose the rich music, and there seemed to cling 
Memories of youth to that melodious din. 
Here a sweet lady touched the cithern’s string, 
Whence passionate melody of love to win. 
White fell the moonlight on the palace-plinth : 
Odorous were all the lawns with hyacinth. 
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A night for love. Sir Rupert of the Sword 
Saw a young maiden trip the terrace over, 
Who saw not him. Whom once he had adored 
Now held no empire o’er the war-stained rover. 
The merry girl with joyous fancies stored 
Danced gaily by: to watch her was to love her. 
Grim Rupert to discern it was not slow: 
He kissed her eyes and mouth, and let her go. 


And when the maiden from his clasp had fled 
He looked upon his hand unthinkingly : 

The white light of the diamond was dead— 
Dead in his heart was Rupert's agony. 

The magic stone had blushed a passionate red— 
The wild remorse and sorrow had gone by. 
His breast with strange delight began to swell : 

He said, “The maiden loves me: it is well.” 


He left the terrace lighted by the moon 

Where gay groups clustered the great cedars under: 
He slowly entered the superb saloon 

And looked around it, with a thought of wonder 
That one sweet kiss, so sudden and so soon, 

Had cured the woe which rent his heart asunder. 
Two violet eyes gazed tremulous in his, 
And well he knew to whom he gave that kiss. 


What more? ’Twas Rupert’s fate to wed the maiden: 
The weary wanderer, from his trouble free, 

Bore her, upon his manly breast love-laden, 
To pass their honeymoon beside the sea. 

O, sweet young girl, fit raiment white arrayed in! 
O mystic hours of love! Untouched by me 

Those days delicious of the early bridal, 

Too delicate for song or sweetest idyl. 


Hot Rupert of the Sword, whoce deeds of might 
Prompted the lay of troubadours unnumbered— 
He whom the Paynim in their panic flight 
Cursed by their gods—with carking care uncumbered 
Drank the sweet love-draught in divine delight, 
And ’mid perpetual calm his spirit slumbered. 
Thus did a gay young girl—a darling thing— 
Subdue Sir Rupert of the blood-red ring. 
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Tae Greek scholarship of Porson was 
of the extreme Cambridge type of 
study—hard, accurate, narrow. His 
circle not wide, but complete; the 
cover not extensive, but thoroughly 
well beaten. Within his own limits, 
Porson could not easily be over- 
matched, for he was master of his 
fence, and defiant of attack; and the 
same may be said of the university 
to which he belonged. It perpetuates 
the mould in which its chief Grecian 
was cast. The mode of study pur- 
sued in the place throws out a suc- 
cession of men upon the world bear- 
ing resemblance in their intellectual 
characteristics to himself, whether 
they have followed a classical course, 
like Porson, or have wedded their 
pursuits to the “abstruse ecstatics” 
of numbers, weight, and form. In 
this thoroughness there is something 
to admire, even where it goes no fur- 
ther; while the many noble scholars 
of all classes, whom the banks of the 
Cam have equipped for the battle of 
life with a panoply of brilliant know- 
ledge and highest principle, although 
exceptions to the common class of 
graduates, avouch its training to be 
not unfriendly to the most splendid 
development of mental power where 
it exists. 

The facts of the life of Porson are 
almost too well known to need repe- 
tition. In his parentage he was not 
unfortunate, and in his patronage and 
scholastic training most favoured and 
successful. No man ever had less to 
complain of on the score of education 
and natural endowment. Richard 
Porson was one of the élites of the 
human family, and might have been 
and should have been one of the most 
prosperous of the sons of men. If he 
failed—and that he did fail, the most 

artial friendship will not deny—he 
had none to blame but himself ;—a 
recent, but not by any means the last 
illustration the world will see of the 
truth of poor Burns’ self-condemning 
sentence— 


“Know prudent, cautious self-control 
Is wisdom’s root.” 


Porson’s father was parish clerk 
of East Ruston, near North Walsham, 


in Norfolk, a glorious country for the 
farmer, and not without its historical 
celebrities, from Anne Boleyn down to 
Nelson of the Nile and Windham of 
the Redan; nor without its scholars. 
Herring, Parker, Sam Clarke, and 
Barker of Thetford, the anecdotist of 
Porson and Parr, culminating in the 
horse-taming Lavengro, linguist, book- 
maker, and gipsy. 

Richard Porson saw the light on 
Christmas Day, 1759. His father, 
besides being parish clerk, was a 
woollen-weaver, and the mother spun. 
In this exercise she was helped by her 
children; and Richard, the second, 
literally spun woollen yarn before 
he spun hexameters at Eton, or iam- 
bics at the University. The train- 
ing the boy got from his father in 
arithmetic, was just that adapted for 
his nature, for as far as it went it was 
thorough. The sums were wrought 
by the memory only, and he attained 
proficiency enough in that method to 
extract the cube root by it before he 
was nine years old. To this habit we 
may ascribe the wakefulness at night 
which attended him through life, 
without seeking its origin in physical 
infirmity. 

When he had advanced the full 
length of his father’s line, another 
teacher was found for him in the 
schoolmaster of the adjoining parish, 
a Mr. Summers, who only died so late 
as 1831. Mr. Summers gave him his 
first lessons in Latin, algebra, and 
Euclid, beside making him a first- 
rate penman. Here, again, his educa- 
tion was thorough; nothing super- 
ficial, nothing acquired for show, 
nothing scamped over by a dishonest 
master, or evaded by a schemin 
pupil. All was sound, available, an 
trustworthy acquisition. 

The habit of finding pleasure in 
intellectual occupations gave him a 
love for all kinds of books; and we 
notice his intellectual provender of 
“Greenwood’s England” and the 
Universal Magazine, only to say that 
probably these, as culture for the mind 
of an intelligent boy, would stand no 
unfavourable comparison with the 
garniture of railway book-stalls and 
the modern sixpenny and shilling 
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libraries for the young. Such reading 
was, at least, robust and varied,if not 
select. Summers’s good report of his 

upil gained for the quiet, steady, 
umpish-looking country boy, the fa- 
your of the Rev. Charles Hewitt, 
curate of the parish, who most gener- 
ously took him under his tuition. This 
kind-hearted and able man may be 
fairly called the intellectual parent of 
the boy, although Porson had respect- 
able and conscientious gossips before 
him in his fatherand the schoolmaster. 
Richard here enjoyed the same train- 
ing as the clergyman’s own sons, four 
of whom became Fellows of the same 
University with Porson ; moreover, he 
showed his -hospitality too, for two 
brothers Porson resided in the vicar- 
age the whole week, from Monday till 
Saturday, and then trudged four miles 
back to their father’s house, to spend 
Sunday at home. This course of 
generous devotion to the welfare of 
the fortunate youth, which, it must 
be added, his grave disposition and 
solid acquirements justified, was con- 
tinued for three years, when Hewitt 
obtained for him the patronage of a 
wealthy resident in the parish—that 
Norris, of Witton Park, who after- 
wards founded the Norrisian Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge. 

Through this liberal gentleman he 
was entered at Eton in 1774, and 
thence, after four years’ further drill 
in the classics, he was drafted to Cam- 
bridge, where he entered Trinity Col- 
lege in 1778. His career was one of 
gratifying success : he became scholar 
of the house in two years, and the 

ear afterwards obtained the Craven 
Scholarship. In 1782 he graduated 
as Third Senior Optime, and obtained 
soon afterwards the first Chancellor’s 
medal. In the same year, he leaped, 
as it were, with a bound to the top of 
the tree, having been elected Fellow 
of Trinity, being the only Junior 
Bachelor chosen to that honour since 
Sir Isaac Newton, with three excep- 
tions, of which one was Rogerson 
Cotter, afterwards Member of Parlia- 
ment for Charleville—we need not 
add, an Irishman. 

From Eton, Porson derived his ad- 
diction to classical rather than mathe- 
matical learning, in the latter of which 
an excellence was as easily within his 
reach as in the former, his attainments 
in mathematics having been always 
far above the average. The scholar- 
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ships of his college and university, 
moreover, fostered an early bent, and 
made him by habit a critic of the 
learned languages rather than a stu- 
dent of science. His first publication 
was a critique of Schiitz’s Aischylus, 
in Dr. Maty’s Review, chiefly notable 
as indicating Greek tragedy to be 
the chosen walk of his genius. It is 
said he wished to visit Florence for 
the purpose of collating MSS. for an 
edition of Aischylus, but that one of 
the wiseacres of the university, along 
with others, discouraged the project, 
averring that the critic might collect 
his manuscripts at home, and thus 
save both expense and trouble. 

As Second Assistant Lecturer in 
his college, his faculties were not 
liable to rust through disuse, while 
strong inclination and love of books 
made him a diligent reader and pro- 
lific author. The reviews and periodi- 
cals, as was the case with Maty’s, 
received the first productions of his 
pen. He criticised freely, and, for 
the most part, sharply, what came 
under his searching ken, and tickled 
his subjects to death by a painful 
pleasant process, like drowning Clar- 
ence in his Malmsey butt. 

Not so, however, his treatment of 
Archdeacon Travis, in reply to his 
“Letters to Edward Gibbon, Esq.,” 
written by that weak clergyman in 
defence of the genuineness of 1 John, 
v. 7: on these Porson uses the toma- 
hawk, and scalps and flays his an- 
tagonist without mercy. As Travis 
had published his letters in succession 
in Zhe Gentleman's Magazine, and 
afterwards collected them into a vo- 
lume, which became rapidly popular, 
Porson selected the same magazine 
as the medium of his reply. To that 
reply it is not presuming too much to 
suppose that he was urged as much 
by his hatred of orthodoxy as by his 
love of truth. His religious opinions, 
governed in no slight degree by his 
loose and careless habits, had, in an 
early stage of his residence in Trinity 
College, diverged widely from the 
standards of the church. Hence the 
kind of malignant unction with which 
he stabs his adversary, deeming every 
thrust at the poor bewildered Arch- 
deacon, or the confessedly spurious 
verse, a guietus under the fifth rib 
administered to the obnoxious Atha- 
nasian Creed or the Thirty-nine 
Articles. The argument of Porson is 
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in fact irresistible: the letters are a 
wonderful specimen of accurate re- 
search, clear statement, and powerful 
sarcasm, stimulated by a heterodox 
zeal that drew the skin over the head 
and ears of a Christian apologist with 
as much gusto as ever Grand Inquisi- 
tor burnt a- miserable Protestant at 
the stake. It will hold its place as 
long as the English language lasts 
wit “Bentley’s Dissertation on Pha- 
laris,” and say, “ Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses,” being as critical 
as the one, and as comprehensively 
learned as the other—with a dash of 
heresy that outstrips both. Rennell 
of Kensington was not so far astray 
when he styled it “such a book as the 
devil would write, if he could hold a 
pen.” But Porson was evidently in 
the right in his argument, whatever 
might be faulty in his motives or spirit, 
and one may doubt whether the ruler 
of Pandemonium would maintain what 
was true in any sense if falsehood 
would answer his purpose. Gibbon said 
no more than the truth respecting the 
spurious verse, when he wrote, “ The 
three witnesses have been established 
in our Greek Testaments by the pru- 
dence of Erasmus, the honest bi- 
gotry of the Complutensian editors, 
the typographical fraud or error of 
Robert een in the placing a 
crotchet, and the deliberate falsehood 
or strange misapprehension of Theo- 
dore Beza.” All this was proved with 
an amplitude of detail, and a cogency 
of argument which left nothing to be 
desired in these Letters of Porson to 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis, in answer to 
his Defence of the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, 1 John, v.7. The dignitary 
was extinguished, and the testimony 
of the verse robbed of all authority 
for ever. No attempt to restore its 
life will avail : any supposed remains 
of vitality it may have possessed 
after Porson’s knife was used upon it 
were snuffed out of it by the admir- 
able Vindication of the Literary Cha- 
Yacter of the late Professor Porson, 

ublished by the present venerable 

ishop of Ely , in 1827. Manuscripts, 
versions, fathers, councils, and the 
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earliest and best printed editions of 
the New Testament are against it. 
The words are evidently a gloss on 
the context, and not the inspired por- 
tion of God’s holy word. The Mont- 
fortian paper copy in Trinity College, 
Dublin, is of no weight against the 
accumulated evidence which pro- 
nounces the verse to be spurious ; and 
the Berlin MS., said to contain it, 
is a modern forgery. Referring at 
once to the absence of ancient ‘MS 
authority for the verse, and the small 
theological value of it, Bentley said, 
long ago, and said well: “If the 
fourth century knew that text, let it 
come in, in God’s name ; but if that 
age did not know it, then Arianism 
in its height was beat down without 
the help of that verse; and let the 
fact prove as it will, the doctrine is 
unshaken.” 

We are fortunate enough to be in 
possession of a volume annotated by 

orson’s own hand, which may be 
fairly deemed a characteristic volume 
when the subject of his, perhaps, best 
known publication is taken into ac- 
count. The volume is Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s two letters to Mr. Leclerc, on 
1 John v. 7, and 1 Tim. iii. 16, A.D. 
1754.* This little work, of 123 pages, 
is covered with marginal corrections, 
written in the daintiest of dainty 
hands, as if penned by lady fingers, 
“upon gilt-edged paper, with a neat 
little crow-quill, slight and new.” 

These annotations, while in them- 
selves of very small critical value, are 
of sterling worth in evidence of the 
habit of rigid accuracy in study and 
quotation, which were a marked fea- 
ture of the Professor's mind. The 
first manuscript note is a sample of 
many which follow it. The printed 
text on page 14 reads suNT, and 
Porson’s note is Hditio Rigalt habet 
sint. They prove, too, by their deli- 
cate manipulation, how strongly he 
felt, and how habitually acted on, the 
maxim that what is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well. The cha- 
racters are almost as uniform and 
smooth as copperplate—a feminine 
copperplate—the reverse of what one 


* Two letters of Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Le Clerc, late Divinity Professor of the 
Remonstrants in Holland. The former containing a dissertation upon the read- 


ing of the Greek Text, 1 John, v. 7. 


The latter upon that of 1 Timothy, iii. 16, 


Published from authentic MSS. in the library of the Remonstrants in Holland. 
London: Printed for J. Payne, at Pope’s Head, in Paternoster-row, MDCCLIYV. 
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would expect from the stalwart phy- 
sique and brusque manner of actual 
life. One might say with truth of 
the poet Waller, that “he writes a 
lamentable hand, as bad as the 
scratching of a hen,” and, with equal 
correctness, that the alphabet con- 
trived by Hariot, long,long years ago, 
for the American Indians, was “like 
devils” (see Aubrey’s letters under 
these names) ; but nothing could more 
unaptly represent the handiwork of 
our expert scribe, which is rather the 
olden script of lady angels, the per- 
ection of penmanship, the ne plus 
ultra of neatness and care in tran- 
scription. 

Instead of selecting a mere sample 
of these annotations of Porson, which 
would satisfy light curiosity, we shall 
present a copy of the whole ; in the 
first place, as a help towards forming 
an estimate of the scholar, by observ- 
ing his method of accurate working 
and unsparing industry ; and, again, 
that those who possess Sir Isaac 
Newton’s essay may insert in their 
respective copies the corrections of 
so respectable and trustworthy an 
annotator. Everything that Porson 
wrote is gathered up with supersti- 
tious care by survivors, and we are 
glad to contribute our quota to the 
collection. While all that was mortal 
of Richard Porson has melted into 
worthless and loathsome dust, the 
productions of his mind survive, of 
definite value even in their most 
fragmentary form, just as the dust of 
gold and diamonds is gold and dia- 
mond still. 


In these letters, Porson says that 
Sir Isaac Newton “ collected, arrang- 
ed, and strengthened Simon’s argu- 
ments, and gave a clear, exact, and 
comprehensive view of the whole 
question.” 


P. 14.—Note 4. For ‘*Tres unum 
sunt” the margin reads, ‘‘ Editio Rigalt 
habet sint.” 

19. Text—Jerome, “only corrected 
the ancient Vulgar Latin.” Porson 
writes in the margin “1. Sir Isaac 
seems here to have been misled by 
Smith's account, p. 155. But confer 
ejusdem, p. 140.” 

23. Text 1. “ever since Chrysostom’s 
age.” P. **Chrysostom died An. 407.” 
T. 2. **In the IIllyrican of Cyrillus.” P. 
** About An. 880.” 

25. T. ** Hilary 2.” P.2. ‘* Which? 
I suppose he means Hilarius Pictavi- 
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ensis.” T. 3. “‘ Phebedius.” P. 3. “Read 
Phebadius.” T.4. “Faustinus Diaconus, 
Paschasius 4.” PP. 4. **He seems to 
mean Faustinus Presbyter, Paschasius 
Diaconus. But he has Faustinus Dia- 
conus again in the second letter, p. 86.” 

P. 26.—T. ‘‘ For Hesychius, 1.” P. 
*}, Hesychius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
died An. 609, or, according to others, 
An, 433.” T. ‘* Tria sunt, qui?2. P. 
**2, Confer, page 11.” -T. ‘* Cassio- 
dorus” 3. P. **3,. Cassiodorus claruit, 
ab anno 514, ad. an. 562, ultra.” T. 
** Bede” 4, BP. **4, Beda ob. an 735.” 
T. ‘* Eusebius” 5. BP. ‘*5. Eusebius ob. 
an. 311. And as to the author of the 
Epistle, whoever he was, he can hardly 
be placed much higher than An. 800. 
See Cave in Isidorus Mercator. ‘T. 2. 


p-m, 21.” 
P. 27.—‘*Leo the Great.” P. “1. 
Ob. an. 461.” T. ‘*Quoniam spiritus” 


2. P, 2. See p. 31, where instead of 
Spiritus he has Christus.” T. 3. ‘‘ Jo- 
hannes dixit.” P. **3. read Sicut Johan- 
nes.” 

P. 28.—Text is underlined in four 
places, thus: “Cyril of Alexandria reads 
the text without this testimony.” ‘“ And 
so does Oecumenius.” Also Didimus 
Alexandrinus.” ‘* And so he does in his 
book of the Holy Ghost” 1, on which is a 
marginal note. P. ‘*1. There are three 
books of his ‘ De Spiritu Sto,’ and if I 
looked well, the passage is quoted in 
none.” 

P. 31.—T. ‘*Quoniam Christus” 1. 
P. “1. See page 27, where instead of 
Christus he has Spiritus.” At bottom of 
page, ‘conf. p. 35, N.B.” 

P. 34.—Text: **this present age” 1. 
P. **1. Confer, p. 106.” 

P. 35.—T. ‘‘In the Greek Manu- 
scripts” 1. P. ‘1. Here seems to be 
something wanting. The sense must be, 
in the Greek MSS there, as well as in those 
which, &c.” 

P. 36.—T. ‘* Peter Cholinus” 1. P. 
‘*1. The latter and greatest part of the 
New Testament was chiefly the work of 
Rodolfus Gualtherus.” T. ‘1543, and 
2. 1544.” P. **2. And, that is to say, 
and again, Anno, &c.” 

P. 38.—T. “Gregory the Great.” P., 
“Gregory the Gt. died An, 604.” 

P. 39.—T. “Eugenius. . . in the 
summary of his faith exhibited to the 
king, cited it the first of any man, so far 
asl canfind.” P. “J. This summary or 
Confession of Faith was exhibited in the 
name of the African Orthodox Bishops 
in general. And note that the fact was 
so represented in the year 1690, by 
Thom. Smith, p. 145 of his Miscellanea.” 
T, “In its defence some allege earlier 
writers, namely, the first Epistle of Pope 
Hyginus, the first Epistle of Pope John 
i,” 2. P. 2. Hyginus died Anno 158 
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this is much earlier than the above-men- 
tioned African Bishops. But John JI. 
died An. 535, and had not held the See 
before 531. This is ater, if not than all, 
at least than most, of those whose chief 
appearances in the world with regard to 
the present business, belongs to the year 
484. Fulgentius, indeed, appeared some 
years later, but he died, however, before 
John II. Some say Anno 533, and others 
as soon as 529, ‘T. “ Idacius Clarus” 3. 
P. ‘3. Idacius Clarus Claruit, An. 385.” 
T. ** Victor Vitensis” 4. P. “4. Victor 
Vitensis, An. 484. Eugenii professioni 
fidei Catholice subscribit. Quo anno 
obierit non liquet, says Cave. Marcel 
marks his death, Anno 490.” 

P. 43.—T. “ And again in 1526, in the 
Badian Edition.” P. “Jn the Badian 
Edition. This is a mistake, but which 
has been made by others, both before 
Sir Isaac and after him. See Wetstein, 
‘Ze, Te ee tae 

P. 44.—T. ‘*Cholms” 1. P. “1. read 
Cholinus.” T. **In 1515" 2,. P. ‘2, 
read 1514." T.'“1521" 3. P. ‘3, 
1522.” 

P. 45.—T. “This book, displeasing the 
Cardinal, was not printed till after his 
death.” BP. “The Cardinal died in No- 
vember, 1517.” 

P. 46.—T. “ Codiceet in.” P. ‘Read 
et nos.” 

P. 47.—T. ‘*And out of Stephens’s 
library, the exemplar which Stephens 
had collated with about twenty-five 
MANUSCRIPTS, ALMOST ALL OF WHICH 
WERE PRINTED.” P. “1. Take the 
words of Beza as they are. In his autem 
omnibus concinnandis, cum Vallae, Sta- 
pulensis, Erasmi annotationibus etiam 
veterum et recentiorum scriptadiligenter 
contuli, a quibus ita me adjutum esse 
libens agnosco ut aperte profitear, si illa 
excipias quae ab iis sum mutuatus, reli- 
qua non ita multis paginis posse compre- 
hendi, quanquam ne his quidem aut illis 
ita fui addictus ut meum judicium ali- 
quoties non sim sequutus. Ad haec om- 
nia accessit exemplar ex Stephani nostri 
Bibliotheca cum vigintiquinque plus minus 
Manuscriptis codictbus, ETOMNIBUS PENE 
IMPRESSIS DILIGENTISSIME COLLATUM.” 


(Porson here detects a serious mis- 
translation of Sir Isaac, who says the 
twenty-five MSS. of Stephens were 
nearly all printed; whereas Beza says 
that Stephens’s copy was collated 
with twenty-five MSS., and almost 
all the printed editions). 


Pp. 48.--T. “The other six books, 0, 
ta, «8, ey, «8, er, he had not out of his 
own library, but borrowed them fora 
time from several places to collate, his 
friends studying to promote the design 
of his edition.”1. P. “1. Stephens’s own 
VOL. LIX.—NoO. CCCLIII. 
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words in his prefaces are: ra d2 ord 
ixciva torw & abroi wavrayiey ovvn 
Opoicapev. Caetera sunt ea quae undique 
corrogare licuit.” 

P. 49.—T. ‘*Exceptis secundo.” P. 
“ tantum.” 

P. 51.—T. ‘‘ Ephesians, Philippians 
and Colossians.” “P. I find it quoted 
seven or eight times in the first to the 
Corinthians; once in the second; once 
in that to the Galatians; in that to the 
Philippians twice; in that to the Colos- 
sians once ; but not even once in that to 
the Ephesians; except we should sup- 
pose it is there comprised under the 
general sign 7. i.e. rayrec. But that sup- 
position may seem to be too precarious.” 

P. 52.—T. ‘Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians, 
are found these seven manuscripts, 3, «, 
Z, 9, «, ea, cy, everywhere cited, and no 
more than these.” P.“1. It has been 
said a few lines before that the MS. te 
(which is not one of these seven) had 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, Galatians, 
Ephesians, Philippians, and Colossians.” 
T. “One numeral error (whether of 
the scribe or typographer), 2, excepted.” 
P. “2. I suppose the author means 
the mark ir, which occurs, 1 Tim. iii. 3, 
and the words ju) aicygoxepdi where 
the error may be mended by changing 
tr into ue, which is one of the MSS. col- 
lated for St. Paul’s Epistle, though it 
hardly appears in the margin of them, 
if we except the first to the Corinthians, 
It appears but once in the second, ch. iii. 
v. 

P. 34. Note.—T. “et Latinorum.” P. 
“ad.” Note.—* Enim concordiam.” P. 
**Graeci.” §Note.—‘‘Erasmi Annota- 
tion. in hunc locum Editio tertia et se- 
quen.” P. “1. It should have been, Erasmi 
Apologia ad Stunicam in locum.” 

P. 57.—T. **In 1 Corinth. xv.” P. 
Sy, 53.” 

P. 61.--T. ‘‘Sciendum.” P. ‘‘igitur.” 
T. ‘per ei diphthongum.” P. ** on.” 
T. ‘‘per neminem discrepantem.” P. 
**1, Read, as Stunica has it, nemine dis- 
crepante.” 

.62.—T. ‘‘apaccere.” P. ‘*rr.” T. 
**loco neque.” P. ‘*habeant.” T's “As 
the Codex Rhodiensis, 1,«. r. A."1. P. 1. 
**Note, Joh. iii, 16, where he says. Jn 
Graecocodice Rhodiensis epistolarum apos- 
tolicarum, quem saepe citavimus.” T. 
**Cautanza.”2 P. “2. Read Carranza.” 

P.63.—T. ‘‘ Valesius.” P.“e.” T. 
‘¢Cauter.” P. ‘‘n,” 

P. 65.—T. ‘‘(Omnes nempe) legunt, 1, 
Septimanus.” P. ‘‘1. This is true, but 
the words are not Caryophilus’s. Nor 
has he the next word, legunt. And no 
more has he Septimanus, although he has 

imus.”” 

. 66.—T. “ That in New College, and 
that in Magdalen College (both very 
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old), and two in Lincoln College.” P. 
** Walton mentions Magd. Lin, Nov. 1, 
2, which would be two, i.e., both the first 
and second of New College, not of Lin- 
coln. But there seems to be a fauJt in 
Walton himself also; for his catalogue 
mentions Nov. 1, as having only the 
Gospels, the Book of Acts, and the Epis- 
tles of Paul. Nor can the fault be 
mended by supposing Vo. 2 to belong to 
Lin,, since, according to Walton’s cata- 
logue, there is but one MS. of Lincoln 
College. In short, the MSS. seem to be 
really no more than three in all, so that 
one of the numbers in Walton, either 1 
or 2, should have been left out. But al- 
though this plainly seems to be the case, 
it is not; and I take the truth of the 
matter to be that the MSS. are, of Mag- 
dalen Coll one; of Lincoln Coll. one also ; 
and of New College two. See Mill's 
Proleg. n. 1423; and Wetstein’s Prolego- 
mena before the Book of Acts, n. 36 and 
37.” 

P. 68.—Note, ‘‘seculo.” P. ‘*to.” 
Note. ‘‘ ad quae dici it?” P. “‘ quid.” 

P. 71.—T. ‘* St. Pauls Epistles.” P. 
** John.” 

P. 76.—-T. ‘Wherein lies the differ- 
ence between its witnessing in heaven, 
and its witnessing in earth?” P. “They 
have an answer to that. See Beza’s 
notes and like the answer if you.can.” 


It was by such painstaking and 
minute elaboration that Porson quali- 
fied himself for his task. 

To some it may seem strange to 
connect prosperity and the wanton- 
ness it often engenders with the name 
of the unfortunate hero; and yet we 
deliberately assert his course to have 
been one of singular prosperity for 
his position in life, and that it rested 
with himself to secure and increase 
the advantages he enjoyed. Omitting 
the patronage of ole outh already 
descanted on, we find Providence in- 


terpose in favour of the young protégé sal 


at Eton, where no sooner does his 
tron, Mr. Norris, die, than Sir 
oom Baker takes bereaved 
client, and raises a subscription suffi- 
cient to provide a sum of £80 a year 
for him till at least his school and 
university education should be com- 
pleted. here is the parish clerk’s 
son in all England that ever aoe 
such splendi a as this 
Again, not to dwell upon the an- 
pully purenaned for him on resigning 
his Fellowship, and the Greek Pro- 
fessorship honourably devolved upon 
him by the generous kindness of the 
Board of Seunioan, a@ place was 


found for him as Librarian in the 
London Institution, for which he re- 
ceived annually £200 ; he had, besides, 
a suite of apartments allowed him. 
He thus possessed a permanent in- 
come of, at least, £400 a-year, and 
had, besides, opportunities of adding 
to that income by honourable toil in 
the fields of general literature. With 
such advantages hundreds of literary 
men, only inferior in his peculiar walk 
to Porson, and in many others his 
superior, would think themselves li- 
berally provided for, and would dis- 
charge, with conscientious zeal, the 
duties that brought such handsome 
remuneration. Thousands of the 
clergy toil through life upon benefices 
that yield not half of Porson’sjincome, 
and manage to live respectably, rear 
families upon their narrow means, 
and die the objects of universal re- 
gret in their little world of pastoral 
labour. 

But Porson, a bachelor, living in 
London under the most favourable 
circumstances, fulfilled no one duty 
of his station, and sank in character 
and social rank daily ; an unthankful 
grumbler at that state of things that 
raised himself to the grade of a gen- 
tleman and scholar, and endowed him 
with an income sufficient to maintain 
his advanced position. 

His post at the library he could not 
have retained much longer, so entirely 
did he neglect its duties, had he not 
timely taken shelter in the grave. A 
letter of remonstrance was addressed 
to him by the Directors of the Insti- 
tution, containing amongst other cut- 
ting, but deserved rebukes, the fol- 
lowing sentence—“ We only know 
you are our Librarian by seeing your 
name attached to the receipts for your 


But his abuse of his great intellec- 
tual gifts was his most crying sin. 
He had received at the hands of his 
Creator the great gift of genius—the 
faculty of memory, and the art of 
applying its stores in a manner quite 
unusual amongst the sons of men. 
His memory was so retentive that he 
once remarked it was a source of 
misery to him, as he could never for- 
get any thing, even what he wished 
not to remember. He sometimes used 
to ascribe its strength to the exercise 
he gave it, saying, “I have made my- 

what I am by intense labour.” 
It cannot be denied, however, that 
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he derived from nature the capacity 
for intellectual labour, and the power 
of profiting by it in an unique degree. 
And wink had been the result? Some 
capital Greek criticism; but small in 
amount in proportion to the length of 
time and labour expended upon it ; the 
Letters to Travis, andagood many epi- 
grams, conundrums, and jeux @ esprit 
in the newspapers. Half of these pro- 
ductions are mere bagatelles and of 
no account, of the greater part of 
which we may say— 


“Turpe est difficiles habere nugas, 
Et stultus labor est ineptiarum.” 


The greater portion of his later life 
was devoted to ribald talk and reci- 
tations, especially when heated with 
his favourite liquors. “Devil Dick” 
was his soubriqguet amongst his inti- 
mates—a weak, impure, wretched 
being—a scoffer at religion, and a 
trampler on the decencies of society. 

Before he left the university his cha- 
racter was stamped for addiction to 
drink and to coarse conversation ; but 
in London all restraint of the genius 
loct was withdrawn, and he sank ra- 
pidly beyond retrieval in the slough 
of hoggish sensuality and unmanly 
licence of speech and living. 

With all the facts of the case before 
us, we cannot give Porson credit for 
being stopped by merely intellectual 
barriers from belief in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and for being harassed by 
conscientious scruples against sub- 
scribing them. By becoming a cler- 
gyimnan he would be forced to join a 
class that he had always made the 


butt of his ridicule and the target of 
his wit. We know not that he ever 
quoted old Skelton ; but had he known 
him, that vigorous ancient must have 
been much to his style and taste, espe- 
cially when the satirist lashed the 
clerical order :— 


“ As insipientes,” 
proceeding— 


“ Some are insufficientes, 
Some nihil intelligentes, 
Some valde negligentes, 
Some nullum sensum habentes, 

But bestially and untaught. 

But when they have once caught 
Dominus vobiscum by the hed 
Then reign they in every stedde, 

God wot, with drunken nolles! 

Yet take they cures of soules, 

And wottest never what they rede, 
Pater noster nor creed. 


Porson. 


Construe not worth a whistle 
Neither gospel nor epissel. 
Their mattins madly said 
Nothing devoutly praid. 
Their learning is so small 
Their prymes and hours fall 
And lepe out of their lipps 
Like sawdust or dry chippes. 
I speke not now of all, 
But the most part in general, 
Of such vagabundus 
Speaketh totus mundus.” 


Not only would Porson have to 
share in the then too ee odium 
excited against the class, but he would 
also have to exercise a self-restraint 
in regard to his mode of life and 
coarse indulgences, which would have 
been imperative upon him if a cler- 

an, and were at all times intolera- 
ble. Clergymen of the Swift, Sterne, 
and Rabelais type are happily at all 
times exceptions in the church. 

The tone of Porson’s theology will 
be gathered from the levity, to use 
the mildest term, which appears in 
hiswork. He was of the earth earthy, 
after all the renown he won by his 
intellectual labours. No admiration 
of spirituality gave elevation to his 
aspirations or pursuits. With dogged 
tenacity he stuck to his occupation of 
illustrating Greek tragedians, and un- 
ravelling the tangle of Greek metres, 
regardless of every higher aim and 
industry. His instinctively and ha- 
bitually hard work sought its recrea- 
tion not in the indulgence of celestial 
hopes and tendencies, but in buffoon- 
eries, revellings, loose reading and 
writing. When, therefore, he refused 
to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, 
ten years after gaining his Fellowship, 
and thus forfeited his collegiate posi- 
tion, we are prepared to expect the 
result, and so far as the motive for the 
sacrifice was conscientious, to honour 
— made = But * was not 
wholly; nor, perhaps, mainly specu- 
lative unbelief, which led to this con- 
clusion. He was, probably, never an 
infidel, as he always disavowed the 
charge ; yet he was not a believer—a 
very comprehensive negation ; but, 
most of all, his tastes and habits made 
him dislike the clerical profession. 
He wished to be a scholar and nothing 
more ; and in looking back upon his 
melancholy history, we think it a 
grievous thing that he could not 
remain what he desired, by being put 
in possession of a lay f owship on 
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the foundation of his college. From 
the chance, and, even, it is said, the 
very promise of this, he was ousted 
by the nepotism of the master of his 
college, who secured the coveted prize 
for his own nephew, to the deprivation 
of Porson. 

The year 1792, then, finds him in 
London, without a profession, but not 
without friends and supporters. An 
annuity of £100 a year was secured 
to him by the zeal of his literary 
friends, amongst whom we find Dr. 
Parr subscribing fifteen pounds ; and, 
as it were to make amends, ere the 
close of the year, the Professorship 
of Greek at Cambridge was conferred 
upon Porson by the unanimous suf- 
frage of the electors. The professor- 
ship was only slenderly endowed, but 
the position was honourable to his 
attainments, and might be the means 
of throwing money in his way as a 
lecturer or editor. Of course it served 
him in many ways, although it did not 
enrich him, but especially it reconciled 
him with himself, and soothed the 
bitterness of disappointment which 
attended the loss of his fellowship. 

But notorious as were his gifts and 
acquirements, his memory so stored 
with classical lore that Parr wrote 
of him in that same year—that “if 
the Duke of Brunswick, at the head 
of his Huns and Vandals, were to 
burn every book of every library 
in Cambridge, Porson being, as Lon- 
ginus was said to be, a living library, 
would make the university hear with- 
out books more than they are likely 
to read with books ;’—nevertheless, 
not till five years afterwards, did he 
issue from the press an edition of a 
single play of Euripides—the He- 
cuba, anonymously. He had, mean- 
while, married a widow lady, sister 
of Perry, of the now defunct Morning 
Chronicle, and suffered her loss in the 
8 of a year anda half. Colonel 

ordon’scomment upon his treatment 
of this amiable and good-tem red 
woman issignificant :—“The professor 
treated her with all the kindness of 
which he was capable.” Ifall be true 
that is said of his absence and self- 
absorption in regard to this lady, 
Porson must have proved an uncom- 
fortable husband. Squibs of various 
kinds — learned Poe quizzical 
squibs, enigmatical squi rofane 
squibs, and if there be any other spe- 
cies of the genus squib, he occasionally 


filled up his leisure with—devoting 
to what awakened present ridicule 
and immediate applause the time 
which moreelaborate works demanded 
in vain. 

In 1796, for instance, appeared, in 
the Morning Chronicle, his Greek 
version of the nursery rhyme— 


“ Three children sliding on the ice, 

All on a summer’s day ; 

It so fell out, they all fell in, 
The rest they ran away. 

But had they stay’d within the house, 
Or play’d on solid ground, 

I'd wager seas and hills of gold, 
They had not then been drowned. 

So parents that no children have, 
And eke ye that have some, 

If you would know they're safe abroad, 
Keep them lock’d up at home.” 


The first four lines of the douzaine 
will be enough to give our readers, as 
they are the best and most amusing. 


Kpvoradd\omnxroug TpimTvxXoL Kopor poac 
‘Qpg Opouc Watporrec evrapoorg root, 
Awarg ixirroy, oia 6n memrey ire, 
“Aravtec tur’ idevyoy ot Aehetppevor. 

KT X. 


This contribution professed to be a 
recovered epigram of Sophocles, and 
was signed, 8. ENGLAND, in imitation 
of W. H. (son of Samuel) IRELAND, 
whose Shakspeare forgeries were then 
engaging the public attention. Porson 
was not duped like others; but, 
when challenged by Ireland himself 
to pronounce the papers genuine, re- 
plied slyly and slowly, that he was 
“slow to subscribe to articles of 
faith.’ The hit was a good one, and 
the reply pertinent to both parties. 

Hermann and others attacked his 
Greek plays, which never extended 
beyond four of Euripides; but while 
Porson defended. successfully his 
scholarship in other and more serious 
ways, he launched the following epi- 
gram, imitated from Phocylides, at 
the German scholar’s head— 


“The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek ; 
Not five in five score, 
But ninety-five more. 
All, save only Hermann,— 
And Hermann’s a German.” 


We quote another jeu @esprit, in 
Greek, from an uncertain author. It 
is a version of the nursery rhyme of 
“Four-and-twenty blackbirds baked 
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in a pie,” and is given in Barker’s 
anecdotes— 

TerpwBoroy rt pedo, 

KpiOwy re rAnpn caxKor, 

Kat xorrvdoug dig dwiex’ 

’Orroug oreye 'y ovrevTy* 

Lreyoug & dvarrvxOevrog 

’Oprec Eegwvevy, 

‘O dn Soxe rt Naprpov 

Ei mpoogeper’ avaxre. 


The monks themselves scarcely did 
better with their rhyming verses than 
the following quotation, supposed to 

Porson’s—- 


“ Poétis nos laetamur tribus, 
Pye, Petro Pindar, Parvo Pybus, 
Si ulterius ire pergis 
Adde his Sir James Bland Burges.” 


In these and such other delasse- 
ments of the learned did the greater 
part of Richard Porson’s later life 
pass away—that is, all the periods 
daily during which he was sober. 
But the insidious vice of intemper- 
ance grew upon him, in the last 
twenty years of his sad uneventful 
history, till he became a burden to 
himself, and a nuisance to others. 
Dirty, untidy, ragged, obtrusive, and 
in proportion as he lost self-respect, 
losing self-command and growing irri- 
table—such is the melanc ty fore 
of his last days—in which his most 
devoted friends found his presence 
intolerable, and their servants often 
shut their doors in his face. Those 
who relished his wit, and courted his 
society, paid dearly for the entertain- 
ment he furnished. He was witty, 
humorous, chatty, and learned; but he 
wasa drunkard. “When Porsondined 
with me,” says Rogers in his “ Table- 
talk,” “I used to = him within 
bounds; but I frequently met him at 
various houses where he got com- 
pletely drunk. He would not scruple 
to return to the dining-room after the 
company had left it, pour into a 
tumbler the drops remaining in the 
wine-glasses, and drink off the omnium 
gatherum.” 

The wine he semen’ was port ; 
but his favourite beverage was brandy. 
Mrs. Parr said that more brandy was 
drunk during three weeks Porson spent 
at Hatton, than during all the time 
she had kept house previously. 

For tea and coffee, women’s drink, 
he had no liking; but at breakfast 
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imbibed porter. One Sunday morning 
when he was visiting at Eton, he met 
Dr. Goodall, the provost, going to 
church, and asked him where Mrs. 
Goodall was. “At breakfast,” replied 
the Doctor. “ Very well then,” re- 
joined Porson, “T’ll go and breakfast 
with her.” He went accordingly, and 
when asked by the lady what he chose 
to take, replied, “Porter.” Porter was 
in consequence sent for, pot after pot; 
and the sixth pot was just carried 
into the house when Dr. Goodall re- 
turned from church. 

Mr. Upcott used to say that he was 
often to be seen at breakfast with a 
pot of porter and bread and cheese ; 
and in the latter part of his life in the 
dirtiest attire,and with black patches 
on his nose, to conceal the triumphs 
of Bacchus over personal beauty. 

His passion for liquor wasa disease— 
a true dipsomania—a habit that from 
indulgence becameadespot, and would 
not be foregone. Horne Tooke used 
to say, “Porson would drink ink 
rather than not drink at all.” “In- 
deed,” adds Mr. Westby, he would 
drink any thing.” He was sitting 
with a gentleman after dinner in the 
chamber of a mutual friend, a templar, 
who was then ill and confined to bed. 
A servant came into the room, sent 
thither by his master for a bottle of 
embrocation, which was on the chim- 
— “TI drank it an hour ago,” 
sald Porson. 

Onavisit with Hoppner, the painter, 
at his cottage outside London, Porson, 
after dinner, said to his host—“I am 
quite certain that Mrs. Hoppner 
keeps some nice bottle for her private 
drinkingin her own bed-room; so pra 
try if you can lay your hands on it.” 
To the surprise of Hoppner and de- 
light of Porson, a search being made, 
a bottle was found, which Porson 
ee the best gin he had tasted 

‘or a long time. Next day Hoppner 
somewhat out of temper, informed 
his wife that Porson had drunk eve 
drop of her concealed dram. “Dran 
every drop of it!” cried she. “Good 
heavens! it was spirits of wine for the 


en the evening at his friends’ 
houses waxed toward midnight, and 
even hospitality was too weary of him 
to endure his maudlin recitations 
longer, he used to adjourn to the cider 
cellar in Maiden-lane, and there tope 
till morning. An encomium from one 
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of his humble boon bese mee in that 

retreat of vulgar se ity pleased his 

degraded vanity amazingly—‘ Dick 

can beat us all; for he can drink all 
ight, and spout all day.” 

e feel no pleasure in recording 
these facts, but they cannot in honesty 
be left out, in judging of Porson’s 
career, they formed so signal a part of 
it. These acts of intemperance are 
not rare and unintended, the weak- 
ness of one betrayed into a fault, but 
the coarse settled habit of a lost man. 

But we are not blind to the fact that 
there is somewhat to be urged in pal- 
liation of Porson’s fault in being an 
excessive drinker, —— no reasons 
will justify thatexcess. Extraordinary 
labour craves for and will not be de- 
nied extraordinary supplies of food. 
It is a simple physical law, more the 
result of instinct than of habit,though 
habit will control or direct the appe- 
tite. Six hours close intellectual la- 
bour over a desk in a study will more 
thoroughly exhaust the nervous sys- 
tem, and thus the entire man, than the 
same number of hours devoted to 
digging and delving with mattock and 
spade in the pure airof heaven. But 
no labouring man spends six hours in 
continuous labour without food ; and 
in both the longer and shorter inter- 
vals of taking refreshment has re- 
course to “the cuttie pipe,” the poor 
man’s best friend, the Government’s 
best police, the smoother of ruffled 
brows and tempers, the composer of 
a thousand discontents and disloyal- 
ties. When will governments see the 
wisdom of filling the poor man’s pipe 
with cheap tobacco? The poor pro- 
letary reads his newspaper, and grum- 
bles, and starves ; he smokes his pipe, 
and becomes reconciled to his normal 
state of starvation. 

All this by the way: it is an illus- 
tration of the — ogical doctrine 
of demand and supply. All extra 
labourers require extra food and drink. 
The ordinary calls of nature, nature 
will ordinarily meet; but extraordi- 
nary stress can only be sustained by 
extraordinary stimulants. 

The dreadful exhaustion of mental 
labour was met by Shelley by an in- 
ordinate consumption of bread. A 
loaf on his table was constantly resort- 
ed to during the fever of composition, 
to the serious detriment of his diges- 
tion and general health. In Porson, 
Maginn, and Clarence Mangan, the 


intoxicating cup was resorted to as 
the deus ex machind to relieve physi- 
cal exhaustion. 

All writers have confessed this 
craving: it does not arise from habit, 
or the inherent vice of letters: it is 
the simple resource of nature to re- 
pair overtasked energies. That pur- 
est of patriots, Andrew Marvel, own- 
ed it: “He kept bottles of wine at 
his lodging, and many times he would 
drink liberally by himself, to refresh 
his spirits and exalt his muse. I re- 
member I have been told that the 
learned Gorlenius (a high German) 
was wont to keep bottles of good 
Rhenish wine in his studie, and when 
he had spent his spirits he would 
drink a good rummer of it.” Such is 
old gossip Aubrey’s report, who fur- 
ther says of Prynne, and the practice 
stands to reason, and is thus capable 
of the most valid defence: “His man- 
ner of studie was thus—he wore a 
long quilt cap, which came 2 or 3 
inches at least over his eies, which 
served him as an umbrella to defend 
his eies from the light; about every 
3 houres his man was to bring him a 
roll and a pot of ale, to refocillate his 
wasted spirits; so he studied, and 
drank, and munched some bread ; and 
this maintained him till night, and 
then he made a good supper.” The 

ractice was well known to men of 
utler’s day, although the product 
was distasteful to the high orthodox: 


“ Thou that with ale or viler liquors 
Didst inspire writers, Prynne and 
Vickers.” 


Now we give Porson the benefit of 
this physical law, and these learned 
precedents; his weakness and fault 
were that he did not know how to 
“refocillate his wasted spirits” in 
moderation: that temperate recrea- 
tion was not allowed to crown his 
bowl. Reeking with tobacco-smoke 
and steaming with brandy—pitied for 
his infirmity, shunned for his outrages 
upon the habits of decent society, yet 

mired all through for his prodigi- 
ous talents—Richard Porson sank to 
a premature grave, a warning rather 
than an example, one of the many 
men whom prosperity has ruined— 
one whom less flattery and less suc- 
cess might have left to a career of 
great honour and usefulness in a less 
conspicuous station. He died sud- 
denly in 1808. 
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The irseligiousness of the great 
scholar’s mind, rather than the tender- 
ness of his conscience, was an effectual 
bar to his conforming to the require- 
ments of Christianity. Of this condition 
of his mind, his paperson the “Orgies of 
Bacchus” furnish painful proof. These 
papers were in existence as early as 
1790, for Dr. Johnstone (Parr’s John- 
stone) declares he heard the professor 
recite them in that year, consequently 
two years before he left Cambridge 
for London. The mind that could 
conceive, write, retain in memory, 
repeat for good fellowship’s sake over 
his cups, and finally publish that coarse 
and ribald caricature of the religion 
of the New Testament and its sacred 
founder, must have been almost in- 
capable of the religious sentiment. 
We have his elaborate parallel be- 
tween the exploits of Bacchus and 
the life of Christ, in our copy of the 
“Spirit of the Public Journals,” for 
1797, so that the act of publication 
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was deliberate ; the Horatian period 
of incubation having been probably 
0 ed—nonum prematur im an- 
num. This delay in publication im- 
parts a malignity to the infamous 
arody which a hasty committal to 
he press had wanted. In fine, we 
are constrained to say, with such 
amazing endowments of faculty and 
acquisition, combined with such 
mournful displaysof ill-regulated self- 
will and unmanly weakness, Porson 
remains to the man of letters and the 
citizen a beacon to warn off the shoals 
rather than an index to show the way. 

Those who would see the whole 
subject of Porson treated more fully 
than it is possible to do in a magazine 
paper, will do well to consult the life 
of the critic recently published by 
the Rev. J. S. Watson, and the suc- 
cinct memoir of Mr. Luard, in the 
“First Series of the Cambridge Es- 
says,” 1857. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER XLVI, 


SWANS ON THE WATER. 


At about half-past six that evening 
Puddock arrived at Captain Cluffe’s 
lodgings, and for the last time the 
minstrels rehearsed their lovelorn 


and passionate ditties. ‘They were 
drest all in their best,” under that 
outer covering, which partly for mys- 
tery, and partly for bodily comfort— 
the wind, after the heavy rains of the 
last week, having come round to the 
east—these prudent troubadours wore. 

Though they hardly glanced at the 
topic to one another, each had his de- 
lightful anticipations of the chances 
of the evening. Puddock did not 
value Dangerfield a rush, and Cluffe’s 
mind was easy upon that point, from 
the moment his proposal for Gertrude 
Chattesworth had taken wind. 

Only for that cursed shower the 
other night, that made it incumbent 
on Cluffe, who had had two or three 
sharp little visits of his patrimonial 
gout, and had no notion of dying for 
love, to get to his quarters as quickly 


as might be—he had no doubt that the 
last stave of their first duet rising 
from the meadow of Belmont, with 
that charming roulade devised by 
Puddock, rm the pathetic twang- 
twang of his romantic instrument, 
would have been answered by the 
opening of the drawing-room window, 
and Aunt Becky’s imperious sum- 
mons to the serenaders to declare 
themselves, and come in and partake 
of supper ! 

The enly thing that at all puzzled 
him unpleasantly connected with 
that unsuccessful little freak of mu- 
sical love-making, was the fellow they 
saw getting away from under the open 
window—the very same at which 
Lilias Walsingham had unintention- 
ally surprised her friend Gertrude. 
He had a surtout on, with the cape 
cut exactly after the fashion of Dan- 
gerfield, and a three-cocked hat with 
very pinched corners, in the French 
style, which identical hat Cluffe was 
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ready to swear he saw upon Danger- 
field’s head very early one morn- 
ing, as he accidentally espied hin 
viewing his peas and tulips in the 
little garden of the Brass Castle, by 
the river side. 

’T was fixed, in fact, in Cluffe’s mind 
that Dangerfield was the man; and 
what the plague need had a declared 
lover of any such clandestine man- 
cuvres. Was it ible that the old 
scoundrel was, after all, directing his 
night visits differently, and keeping 
the Aunt in play, as a reserve, in the 
event of the failure of his suit to the 
niece. Plans as gross, he knew, had 
succeeded ; old women were so devil- 
ish easily won, and loved money, too, 
so well sometimes. 

These sly fellows agreed that the 
must not go to Belmont by Chapel- 
izod bridge, which would lead them 
through the town, in front of the 
barrack, and underthe very sign-board 
of the Phenix. No, they would go 
by the Knockmaroon-road, cross the 
river by the ferry, and, unperceived 
and unsuspected, enter the grounds of 
Belmont on the further side. 

So away went the amorous musi- 
cians, favoured by the darkness, and 
talking in an undertone, and thinking 
more than they talked, while little 
Puddock, from under his cloak, 
scratched a faint little arpeggio and 
a chord, ever and anon, upon “ the 
inthtrument.” 

When they reached the ferry, the 
boat was tied at the near side, but 
deuce a ferryman could they see. So 
they began to shout and _halloo, 
singly, and together, until Cluffe, in 
much ire and disgust, exclaimed— 

“Curse the sot—drunk in some 
whisky-shop—the blackguard! That 
is the way such scoundrels throw awa 
their chances, and help to fill the hig 
roads with beggars and thieves; curse 
him, I shan’t have a note left if we 
go on bawling this way. I suppose 
we must go home again.” 

“ Fiddle-thtick!” exclaimed the 
spngpentanes Puddock. I pulled my- 
thelf acroth little more than a year 


ago, and ’twath ath eathy ath—ath— d 


any thing. Get in, and looth the rope 
when I tell you.” 

This boat was managed by means of 
a rope stretched across the stream 
from bank to bank ; seizing which, in 
both hands, the boatman, as he stood 
in his skiff, hauled it, as it seemed, 
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with: very moderate exertion across 
the river. 

Cluffe chuckled as he thought how 
sold the rascally boatman would be, 
on returning, to find his bark gone 
over to the other side. 

“Don’t be uneasy about the poor 
fellow,” said Puddock; “we'll come 
down in the morning and make him 
a present; and explain how it oc- 
curred.” 

“Explain yowrself—poor fellow be 
hanged!” muttered Cluffe, as he took 
his seat, for he did not part with his 
silver lightly. “I say, Puddock, tell 
me when I’m to slip the rope.” 

The signal given, Cluffe let go, en- 
tertaining himself with a little jingle 
of Puddock’s guitar, of which he had 
charge, and a verse or two of their 
last song; while the plump little Lieu- 
tenant, standing upright, midships in 
the boat, hauled away, though not 
oe so deftly as was desirable. 

me two or three minutes had pass- 
ed before they reached the middle of 
the stream, which was, as Puddock 
afterwards remarked, “gigantically 
thwollen;” andat this point they came 
to something very like a standstill. 

“T say, Puddock, keep her head a 
little more up the stream, will you?” 
said Cluffe, thinking no evil, and only 
to show his nautical knowledge. 

“Tt’s easy to say keep her head up 
the stream,” gasped Puddock, who 
was now labouring fearfully, and quite 
crimson in the face, tugging his words 
up with a desperate lisp, and too 
much out of breath to say more. 

The shades of night and the roar of 
the waters prevented Cluffe’s observ- 
ing these omens aright. 

“What the plague are you doing 
now?” cried Cluffe, arresting a de- 
corative passage in the middle, and 
for the dest time seriously uncom- 
fortable, as the boat slowly spun 
round, bringing what Cluffe called her 
head—though head and tail were 

retty much alike—round toward the 
on they had quitted. 

“Curse you, Puddock, why—what 
are you going back for; you can’t 

0 it.” 


“Lend a hand,” bawled Puddock, 
in extremity. “I say, help, seize the 
rope; I say, Cluffe, quick thir, my 
arms are breaking.” 

There was no great exaggeration in 
this—there seldom was in any thing 
Puddock said; and the turn of the 
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boat had twisted his arms like the 
strands of a rope. 

“ Hold on, Puddock, curse you, ’m 
coming,” roared Cluffe, quite alive to 
the situation. “If you let go, I’m 
diddled but Tl shoot you.” 

“Catch the rope, I thay, thir, or 
*tith all over!” 

Cluffe, who had only a vague con- 
sciousness that he wasslowly spinning 
round, and that Puddock was going 
to let go and commit him tothe waves, 
made a vehement exertion to catch 
the rope, but it was out of reach, and 
the boat rocked so suddenly from his 
rising, that he sat down by mistake 
again, with a violent plump that made 
his teeth gnash, in his own place; and 
the shock and his alarm stimulated 
his anger. 

*“ Hold on, sir; hold on, you little 
devil, I say, one minute, here—hold 
—hollo!” 

While Cluffe was shouting these 
words, and scrambling forward, Pud- 
dock was crying, 

“ Curth it, Cluffe, quick—oh ! hang 
it, [can’t thtand it—bleth my thouwl /” 

And Puddock let go, and the boat 
and its precious freightage, with a 
horrid whisk and a sweep, commenced 
its seaward career in the dark. 

“Take the oars, sir, hang you!” 
cried Cluffe. 

“There are no oarth,” replied Pud- 
dock, solemnly. 

“Or the helm.” 

“There’th no helm.” 

“ And what the devil, sir?’ and a 
splash of cold water soused: the silken 
calves of Cluffe at this moment. 

“ Heugh! eugh!—and what the devil 
will you do, sir? you don’t want to 
drown me, I suppose,” roared Cluffe, 
holding hard by the gunwale. 

“ You can thwim, Cluffe ; jump in, 
and don’t mind me ;” said little Pud- 
dock, sublimely. 
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Cluffe, who was a bit of a boaster, 
had bragged one evening at mess of 
his swimming, which he said was 
famous in his school days; twas 
a lie, but Puddock believed it im- 
plicitly. 

“Thank you!” roared Cluffe. “Swim, 
indeed !—buttoned up this way—and 
—and the gout too.” 

“T say, Cluffe, save the guitar, if 
you can,” said Puddock. 

In reply, Cluffe cursed that instru- 
ment through his teeth with positive 
fury, as a chief accessory, along with 
its owner,in his murder ; and, indeed, 
he was so incensed at this unfeeling 
request, that if he had known where 
it was, I think he would have gone 
nigh to smash it on Puddock’s head, 
or at least, like the “Minstrel Boy,” 
to tear its chords asunder; for Cluffe 
was hot, especially when he wasfright- 
ened. But he forgot—though it was 
Sages at that moment by a pretty 
scarlet and gold ribbon about his neck. 

“Guitar be diddled!” cried he; 
“tis gone—where were going—to the 
bottom. What devil possessed you, 
sir, to drown us this way?” 

Puddock sighed. They were pass- 
ing at this moment the quiet banks of 
the pleasant meadow of Belmont, and 
the lights twinkled from the bow- 
window in the drawing-room. I don’t 
know whether Puddock saw them— 
Cluffe certainly did not. 

“Hollo ! hollo !—a rope !” cried 
Cluffe, who had hit upon this desperate 
expedient for raising the neighbour- 
hood. “A rope—arope—hollo! hollo! 
—a ro-0-0-ope !” 

And Aunt Becky, who heard the 
wild whooping, mistook it fordrunken 
fellows at their diversions, and deli- 
vered her sentiments in the drawing- 
room accordingly. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


SWANS IN THE WATER. 


“WERE peebnatenaeetine--weite 


that?’ said Puddock, asa long row of 
black stakes presented themselves at 
some distance ahead, in the dusky 
moonlight, slanting across the stream. 
‘Tis the salmon-weir !” roared 
Cluffe, with an oath that subsided 
into something ne prayer. 

It was only a fortnight before that 


a tipsy fellow had been found drowned 
in the net. Cluffe had lost his head 
much more than Puddock, though 
Cluffe had fought duels. But then, 
he really could not swim a bit, and he 
was so confoundedly buckled up. 

“Sit to the right. Trim the boat, 
sir!” said little Puddock. 

“Trim the devil!” bawled Cluffe, to 
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whom this order of Puddock’s, it must 
be owned a useless piece of martinet- 
ism in their situation, was specially 
disgusting ; and he added, lookin 
furiously ahead—“’Tisn’t the boat 7 a 
trim, I promise you ; you—you ridi- 
culous murderer !” 

Just then Puddock’s, end of the 
boat touched a stone, or a post, or 
something in the current, and that 
in which Cluffe sat came wheeling 
swiftly round across the stream, and 
brought the gallant Captain so near 
the bank, that with a sudden jerk he 
caught the end of a branch that 
stretched far over the water, and spite 
of the confounded tightness of his 
toilet, with the energy of sheer terror, 
climbed a good way; but reaching a 
point where the branch forked, he 
could get no further, though he tugged 
like a brick. But what wasa fat fel- 
low of fifty, laced, and buckled, and 
buttoned up, like poor Clutfe—with 
his legs higher up among the foliage 
than his head and body—to do, and 
with his right calf caught in the fork 
of a branch, so as to arrest all pro- 
gress, and especially as the Captain 
was plainly too much for the branch, 
which was drooping toward the water, 
and emitting sounds premonitory of a 
smash. 

With a long screaking crash the 
branch stooped down to the water, 
and so soon as the cold element made 
itself acquainted with those parts that 
reached it first, the gallant Captain, 
with a sort of sob, redoubled his etforts, 
and down came the faithless bough 
more and more perpendicularly, until 
his nicely got-up cue and bag, then 
his powdered head, and finally Cap- 
tain Cluffe’s handsome features went 
underthesurface. Whenthis occurred 
he instantaneously disengaged his legs 
with a vague feeling that his last 
struggle above water was over. 

His feet immediately touched the 
bottom; he stood erect, little above his 
middle, and quite out of the main 
current, within two or three steps of 
the bank, and he found himself—he 
scarcely knew how—on terra firma, 
impounded in a little flower garden, 
with lilacs,and laburnums, and sweet- 
briars, and through a window close 
at hand whom should he see but 
Dangerfield, who was drying his hands 
in a towel; and as Cluffe stood for a 
moment, letting the water pour down 
through his sleeves, he further saw 





him make some queer little arrange- 
ments and eventually pour out and 
swallow a glass of brandy, and was 
tempted to invoke his aid on the spot; 
but some small incivilities which he 
had bestowed upon Dangerfield,when 
he thought he cherished designs upon 
Aunt Rebecca, forbade; and at that 
moment he spied the little wicket that 
opened upon the road, and Danger- 
field stept close up to the window 
and cried sternly—‘ Who’s there? 
_ his grim spectacles close to the 
slass. 

The boyish instinct of “hide and 
seek” took possession of Cluffe, and 
he glided forth from the precincts of the 
Brass Castle upon the high road,just 
as the little th pushed open, 
and he heard the harsh tones of Dan- 
gerfield challenging the gooseberry 
bushes and hollyhocks, and thrashing 
the evergreens with his cane. 

Cluffe hied straight to his lodging, 
and ordered a sack posset. Worthy 
Mrs. Mason eyed him in silent con- 
sternation, drenched and dishevelled, 
wild, and discharging water from every 
part of his clothing and decorations, 
as he presented himself without a hat, 
before her dim dipt candle in the hall. 

“T'll take that—that vessel, if you 
please, sir, that’s hanging about your 
neck,” said the mild and aftrighted 
lady, meaning Puddock’s guitar, 


through the circular orifice of which, 


underthechords, the water with which 
it was filled occasionally splashed. 

“Oh!—eh —theinstrument —con- 
found it!” and rather sheepishly he 
got the gay red and gold ribbon over 
his lank head, and placing it in her 
hand without explanation, he said— 
“A warming-pan as quickly as may 
be, I beg, eee od the posset, 
I do earnestly request. You see—I— 
I’ve been nearly drowned—and—and 
Ican’tanswer for consequences if there 
be one minute’s delay.” 

And up he went streaming, with 
Mrs. Mason’s candle, to his bed-room, 
and dragged off his clinging garments, 
and dried his fat body like a man 
coming out of a bath, and roared for 
hot water for his feet, and bellowed 
for the posset and warming-pan, and 
rolled into his bed, and kept the whole 
house in motion. 

And so soon as he had swallowed his 
cordial,and toasted his sheets, and with 
the aid of his man rolled himself in a 
great blanket, and clapped his feet in 
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a tub of hot water, and tumbled back 
~~ into his bed, he bethought him 
of Puddock, and ordered his man to 
take his compliments to Captain 
Burgh and Lieutenant Lillyman, the 
tenants of the nearest lodging-house, 
and to request either to come to him 
forthwith on a matter of life or death. 
Lillyman was at home, and came. 
“ Puddock’s drowned, my dear Lilly- 
man, and I’m little better. The ferry 
boat broke away with us. Do go 
down to the Adjutant—they ought to 
raise the salmon nets—I’m very ill 
myself—very ill, indeed—else I’d have 
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assisted ; but you know me, Lillyman. 
Poor Puddock—tis asad business— 
but lose no time.” 

“ And can’t he swim?” asked Lilly- 
man, aghast. 

“Swim ?—ay, like a stone, poor 
fellow! If he had only thrown him- 
self out, and: held by me, hang it, ’d 
have brought him to shore; but poor 
Puddock, he lost his head. And I— 
you see me here—don’t forget to tell 
them the condition you found me in, 
and—and—now don’t losea moment.” 

So off went Lillyman to give the 
alarm at the barrack. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


TREATING OF SOME CONFUSION, IN CONSEQUENCE, IN THE CLUB-ROOM OF THE PH@NIX, AND ELSEWHERE, 
AND OF A HAT PICKED UP UNDER THE BRIDGE, BY THE CORNER OF WATLING-STREET, 


WueEn Cluffe sprang out of the boat, 
he was very near capsizing it and 
finishing Puddock off-hand, but she 
righted and shot awayswiftly towards 
the very centre of the weir, over 
which, in a sheet of white foam, she 
swept, and continued her route to- 
ward Dublin—bottom upward—leav- 
ing little Puddock, however, safe and 
sound, clinging to a post, at top, and 
standing upon a rough sort of plank, 
which afforded a very unpleasant 
footing, by which the nets were visit- 
ed from time to time. 

“Hollo! are yousafe, Cluffe?” cried 
the little Lieutenant,quite firm,though 
a little dizzy, on his narrow stand, 
with the sheets of foam whizzing un- 
der his feet ; what had become of his 
musical companion he had not the 
faintest notion, and when he saw the 
boat hurled over near the dam, and 
drive down the stream upside-down, 
he nearly despaired. 

But when the Captain’s military 
cloak, which he took for Cluffe him- 
self, followed in the track of the boat, 
oe, sprawling, and tumbling, 
in what uddock supposed to be the 
agonies of drowning, and went over 
the weir and disappeared from view, 
returning no answer to his screams of 
“Strike out, Cluffe! to your right, 
Cluffe. Hollo! to your right,” he 
quite gave the Captain over. 

“Surrendhur, youthievin’ villian, or 
T’ll put the contints iv this into 
yer carcass,” shouted an a’ voice 
from the right bank, and Puddock 
saw the outline of a gigantic marks- 


man preparing to fire into his corres- 
ponding flank. 

“What do you mean, sir?” shouted 
Puddock, in extreme wrath and dis- 
comfort. 

“Robbin’ the nets, you spalpeen ; 
if you throw them salmon your hidin’ 
undher your coat into the wather, 
be the tare-o’-war”—— 

“ What thalmon, thir?’ interrupted 
the Lieutenant. “ Why, salmon’s not 
in season, sir.” 

“ None iv yerflummery ; you think 
I didn’t see.you, you schamin’ scoun- 
dhrel ; but I have you covered, so jest 
come here and give yourself up, for 
so sure as you don’t, or daar to stir an 
inch from that spot, Pll blow you to 
smithereens.” 

“Captain Cluffe ith drowned, thir; 
and I’m Lieutenant Puddock,” rejoin- 
ed the officer. 

“Tare-an-ouns, an’ is it yerself, 
Captain Puddock, that’s in it?” cried 
the man. “TI ax yer pardon; but I 
tuk you for one iv thim vagabonds 
that’s always plundherin’ the fish. 
And who in the wide world, Captain 
jewel, id expeck to see you there, 
meditatin’ in the mfddle of the river, 
this time o’ night; an I dunna how 
in the world you got there, at all, at 
all, for the planking is carried away 
behind you since yistherday.” 

“Give an alarm, if you pleathe, sir, 
thith moment,” urged Puddock. “Cap- 
tain Cluffe hath gone over this hor- 
rid weir; not a minute thinthe, and 
ith, I fear, drowned.” 

“Dhrownded ! och! bloody wars,” 
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“Yeth, thir, thend some one thith 
moment down the thream with a 
—a rope’thend ”—— 

“ Holloo, Jemmy?” cried the man, 
and whistled through his crooked 
finger. 

“Jemmy,” said he to the boy who 
resented Limeelf, “run down to Tom 
arret, at the Mill-bridge, and tell 

him Captain Cluffe’s dhrownded over 
the weir, and to take the boat-hook 
an rope—he’s past the bridge by this 
time—ay is he, at the King’s house— 
an’ if he brings home the corpse alive 
or dead before an hour, Captain Pud- 
dock here will give him twenty 
guineas reward.” So away went the 


y. 

“Tis an onaisy way you're situated 

yourself, ny afeard,”’ observed the 
man. 
“ Have the goodness to say, sir, by 
what meanth, if any, I can reach 
either bank of the river,” lisped Pud- 
dock, with dignity. 

“°Tis thrue for you, Captain, that’s 
the chat—how the divil to get you 
alive out o’ the pisition you're in. 
Can you swim ?” 

“ . hir.” 

“An how the dickens did you get 
there?” 

“Td rather hear, thir, how I’m to 

et away, if you pleathe,” replied 
Puddock, with lofty courtesy. 

“ Are you bare-legged?” shouted the 
man. 

“No, thir,’ answered the little 
officer, rather shocked. 

“‘ An you’re there wid shoes on your 
feet?” 

“Of course, sir,” answered Puddock. 

“Chuck them into the wather this 
instant minute,” roared the man. 

“ Why, there are valuable buckleth, 
thir,” remonstrated Puddock. 

“Do ye mane to say you'd rather 
be dhrownded in yer buckles than 
saved in yer stockin’ feet ?” he replied. 

There were some cross expostula- 
tions, but eventually the fellow came 
out to Puddock. Perhaps the feat 
was not quite so perilous as he re- 
presented ; but it vr was not a 
pleasant one. Puddock had a rude 
and crazy sort of banister to cling to, 
and a rugged and ony footing ; 
but slowly and painfully, from one 
post to another, he made his way, and 
at last jumped on the solid, though 
not dry land, his life and his buckles 
safe. 
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“Tl give you a guinea in the morn- 
ing, if you come to my quarterth, Mr. 
——,, thir,” and, without waiting a 
second, away he ran by the footpath, 
and across the bridge, right into the 
Phoenix, and burst into the club- 
room. There were assembled old 
Arthur Slowe, Tom Trimmer from 
Lucan, old Trumble, Jack Collop, 
Colonel Stafford, and half-a-dozen 
more members, including some of the 
officers—O’ Flaherty among the num- 
ber, a little “flashy with liquor,’ as 
the phrase then was. 

Puddock stood in the wide opened 
door, with the handle in his hand. 
He was dishevelled, soused with 
water, bespattered with mud, his 
round face very +: and he fixed 
a wild stare on the company. The 
clatter of old Trimmer’s backgammon, 
Slowe’s disputations over the draft- 
board with Colonel Stafford, Collop’s 
dissertation on the points of that 
screw of a horse he wanted to sell, 
and the general buzz of talk, were 
all almost instantaneously suspended 
on the appearance of this phantom, 
and Puddock exclaimed— 

“Gentlemen, I’m thorry to tell 
you, Captain Cluffe ith, I fear, 
drowned !” 

“ Cluffe ?” “Drowned?” “By Ju- 
piter!” “You don’t say so?’ anda 
round of such ejaculations followed 
this announcement. ; 

“ He went over the thalmon weir— 
I thaw him—Coyle’s weir—headlong, 

r fellow! Ishouted after him, but 
e could not anthwer, tho pray let’th 
be off, and” —— 

Here he recognised the Colonel 
with a low bow, and paused. The 
commanding officer instantaneously 
despatched Lieutenant Brady, who 
was there, to order out Sergeant 
a and his guard, and any 
six good swimmers in the regiment 
who might volunteer, with a reward 
of twenty guineas for whoever should 
bring in Cluffe alive, or ten guineas for 
his at and the fat fellow all the 
time in his bed sipping sack posset ! 

Brady and a couple more of the 
young fellows ran at their best pace 
—no one spared himself on this 
errand—and little Puddock and an- 
other down to the bridge. It was 


rare: 

y this time Lillyman was running 
like mad from Cluffe’s lodgings along 
Martin’s-row to the rescue of Pud- 
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om. ay poe his Caieens the 
aid of a lon e, Was ing into a 
little floating el withered 
leaves, turf, and rubbish, under the 
near arch of the bridge, in the be- 
lief that he was dealing with the 
mortal remains of Cluffe. 

Lillyman ‘overtook Toole at the 
corner of the street just in time to 
hear the scamper of the men, at dou- 
ble-quick, running down the sweep 
of the road to the bridge, and to hear 
the shouting that arose from the pa- 
rade-ground by the river bank, from 
the men within the barrack precincts. 

Toole joined Lillyman running. 

“What the plague’s this hubbub 
and hulloo ?’ he cried. 

: “ Puddock’s drowned,” panted Lil- 


yman. 
“Puddock! bless us! where ?” 
puffed Toole. 

“Hollo! you, sir—have they heard 
it—is he drowned ?” cried Lillyman 
to the sentry outside the gate. 

“Dhrownded? yes, sir,’ replied 
the man, saluting. 

“Ts help gone ?” 

“Yes, sir, Lieutenant Brady, and 
Sergeant Blakeney, and nine men.” 

“Come along,” cried Lillyman to 
Toole, and they started afresh. They 
heard the shouting by the river bank, 
and followed it by the path round the 
King’s House, co the Phoenix ; 
and old Colonel Stafford, who was 
gouty, and no runner, standing with 
a stern and anxious visage at the 
door, along with old Trumble, Slowe, 
and Trimmer, and some of the maids 
and drawers in the rere, all in con- 
sternation. 

“Bring me the news,” screamed the 
Colonel, as they passed. 

Lillyman was the better runner. 
Toole a good deal blown, but full of 

luck, was labouring in the rere; 
liens jumped over the stile, at 
the river path ; and Toole saw an 
officer who resembled “poor Puddock,” 
he thought, a good deal, cross the 
road, and follow in Lillyman’s wake. 
The Doctor crossed the stile next, and 
made his best gallop in rear of the 
plump officer, excited by the distant 
shouting, and full of horrible curiosity 
and good-nature. : 

Nearly opposite Inchicore they 
fished up an immense dead pig ; and 
Toole said, to his amazement, he 
found Puddock erying over it, and 
calling it “my brother!” this 
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little scene added another very popu- 
lar novelty to the Doctor’s stock of 
convivial monologues. 

Toole, who loved Puddock, hugged 
him heartily, and when he could get 
breath, shouted triumphantly after 
the more advanced party, “ He’s 
found, he’s found !” 

“Oh, thank Heaven !” cries little 
Puddock, with upturned eyes ; “ but 
is he really found ?” 

The Doctor almost thought that 
his perils had affected his intellect. 

“Ts he found—are you found ?” cried 
the Doctor, resuming that great shake 
by both hands, which in his moment- 
ary puzzle he had suspended. 

“1—a—oh, dear !—I don’t quite un- 
derstand—is he lost? for mercy’s sake, 
is Cluffe lost ?” implored Puddock. 

“Lost in his bedclothes, maybe,” 
cried Lillyman, who had joined them. 

“But he’s not—he’s not drowned ?” 

“Pish! drowned, indeed! unless 
he’s drowned in the crock of hot wa- 
ter he’s clapt his legs into.” 

“Where is he—where’s Cluffe ?” 

“Hang it !—he’s in bed, in his 
lodging, drinking hot punch, this 
half-hour.” 

“ But are you certain ?” 

“Why, I saw him there myself,” 
answered Lillyman, with an oath. 

Poor little Puddock actually clasped 
his hands, looked up, and poured 
forth a hearty, almost hysterical, 
thanksgiving; for he had charged 
Cluffe’s death altogether upon his 
own soul, and his relief was beyond 
expression. 

n the meantime, the old gentle- 
men of the club were in a thrilling 
suspense, and that not altogether dis- 
agreeable state of horror in which 
men chew the cud of bitter fancy over 
other men’s catastrophes. After about 
ten minutes, in comes young Spaight. 

“Well,” says the Colonel, “is Cluffe 
safe, or—eh ?” 

“Cluffe’s safe—only half drowned ; 
but r Puddock’s lost.” 

“ hat a 

“Drowned, I’m afraid.” 

“Drowned! who says so?’ repeats 
the Colonel. 

“ Cluffe—everybody.” 

“Why, there it is!” replied the 
Colonel, with a great oath, breakin 
through all his customary reserve an 
stiffness, and flinging his cocked hat 
on the middle of the table, piteously. 
“A fellow that can’t swim a yard 
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will go by way of saving a great—a 
large Sedhenten like Captain Cluffe, 
from drowning, and he’s pulled in 
himself ; and so—bless my soul ! 
what’s to be done ?” 

So the Colonel broke into a lamen- 
tation, and a fury, and a wonder. 
“Oluffeand Puddock, the twosteadiest 
officers in the corps! He had a de- 
vilish good mind to put Cluffe under 
arrest—the idiots—Puddock—he was 
devilish sorry. There wasn’t a more 
honourable” —et cetera. In fact, a very 
angry and pathetic funeral oration, 
during which, accompanied by Doctor 
Toole, the corpus delicti, Puddock, 


entered ; and the Colonel stopped 
short, with his mouth and eyes very 
wide open, and said the Colonel, very 
sternly, 
“T—I’m glad to see, sir, you’resafe ; 
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and—and—I suppose, I shall hear 
now that Clufe’s drowned ?” and he 
——- the emphasis on the floor. 

While all this was going on, some 
of the soldiers had actually got into 
Dublin. The tide was in, and the 
water very high at the end of Wat- 
ling-street, by “ Bloody Bridge.” <A 
hat, near the corner, was whisking 
round and round, always trying to 
get under the arch, and always, when 
on the point, twirled round again into 
the corner—an image of the “Flyin 
Dutchman” and hope deferred. A 
watchman’s crozier hooks the giddy 
thing. It is not a military hat; but 
they bring it back, and the captive 
lies in the guard-room—mentioned by 
me because we’ve seen that identical 
hat before. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


HOW CHARLES NUTTER'S TEA, PIPE, AND TOBACCO-BOX WERE ALL SET OUT FOR HIM IN THE SMALL 
PARLOUR AT THE MILLS, 


Mrs. Nutter and Mrs. Sturk, the 
wives of the two men who most 
hated one another within the vicinage 
of Chapelizod—natural enemies, hold- 
ing aloof one from another, and each 
regarding the other in a puzzled way 
with a sort of apprehension and hor- 
ror, as the familiar of that worst and 
most formidable of men—her hus- 
band—were this night stricken with 
a common fear and sorrow. 

Darkness descended on the Mills 
and the river—a darkness deepened 
by the umbrageous-trees that grouped 
about the old gray house in which 

oor Mrs. Nutter lay so ill at ease. 
eer carried the jingling tray of 
tea-things into Nutter’s little study, 
and lighted his candles, and set the 
silver snuffers in the dish, and thought 
she heard him coming, and ran back 
again, and returned with the singing 
“tea-kitchen,” and then away again, 
for the thin buttered toast, under its 
china cover, which our ancestors 
loved. 

Then she listened—but *twas a 
mistake—it was the Widow Macan’s 
step, who carried the ten pailfuls of 
water up from the river to fill the 
butt in the backyard every Tuesday 
and Friday, for a shilling a week, and 
a “cup o’ tay with the girls in the 
kitchen.” E 

Then Moggy lighted the fire with 


the stump of a candle, for the night 
was a little chill, and she set the 
small round table beside it, and laid 
her master’s pipe and tobacco-box on 
it, and listened, and began to wonder 
what detained him. 

So she went out into the sharp 
still air, and stood on the halldoor 
step, and listened again. Presently 
she heard the Widow Macan walkin 
up from the garden with her last pai 
on her head, who stopped when she 
saw her, and set down the vessel upon 
the corner of the clumsy little balus- 
trade by the doorstep. So Moggy 
declared her uneasiness, which waxed 
greater when Mrs. Macan told her 
that “the masther, God bless him,” 
wasn’t in the garden. 

She had seen him standing at the 
river’s edge, while she passed and re- 
passed. He did not move a finger, or 
seem to notice her, and was looking 
down into the water. When she 
came back the third or fourth time, 
he was gone. 

At Moggy’s command she went 
back into the garden, though she as- 
sured her, solemnly—“ ’twas nansinse 
lookin’ there”—and called Mr. Nut- 
ter, at first in a deferential and hesi- 
tating way ; but emboldened and ex- 
cited by the silence, for she began to 
feel unaccountably queer, in a louder 
and a louder key, till she was certain 
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that he was neither in the garden nor 
in the orchard, nor anywhere near the 
house. And when she ee. the 
silence seemed awful, and the darkness 
under the trees closed round her with 
a supernatural darkness, and the 
river at the foot of the walk seemed 
snorting some inarticulate story of 
horror. So she locked the garden 
door quickly, looking over her shoul- 
der for she knew not what, and ran 
faster than she often did along the 
sombre walk up to the halldoor, and 
told her tale to Moggy, and begged to 
carry the pail in by the halldoor. 

In they came, and Moggy shut the 
halldoor, and turned the key in it. 
Perhaps ’twas the state in which the 
poor lady lay up stairs that helped to 
make them excited and frightened. 
Biddy was sitting by her bedside, and 
Toole had been there, and given her 
some opiate, I suppose, for she had 
dropped into a flushed snoring sleep, 
a horrid counterfeit of repose. But 
she had first had two or three fright- 
ful fits, and all sorts of wild, scream- 
ing talk between. Perhaps it was the 
apparition of Mary Matchwell whose 
evil influence was so horribly attested 
by the dismal spectacle she had left 
behind her that predisposed them to 
panic; but assuredly each anticipated 
no good from the master’s absence, 
and hada foreboding of something bad, 
of which they did not speak, but only 
disclosed by looks, and listening, and 
long silences. 

he lights burning in Nutter’sstudy 
invited them, and there the ladies seat- 
ed themselves, and made their tea in 
the kitchen teapot, and clapt it on the 
hob, and listened for sounds from 
Mrs. Nutter’s chamber, and for the 
step of her husband crossing the little 
courtyard ; and they grew only more 
nervous from listening, and there came 
every now and then a little tapping 
at the window-pane. It was only, 
I think, a little sprig of the climbing 
rose that was nailed by the wall, 
nodding at every breath, and rapping, 
like unseen finger-tops, on the glass. 
But as small things will, with such 
folk, under such circumstances, it 
frightened them confoundedly. 

Then, on a sudden, there came a 
great yell from poor Mrs. Nutter’s 
chamber, and they both stood up very 
pale. The Widow Macan, with the 
cup in her hand that she was “ toss- 
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ing” at the moment, and Moggy, all 
aghast, invoked a blessing under her 
breath, and they heard loud cries and 
sudden volleys of talk, and Biddy’s 
voice, soothing the patient. 

Poor Mrs. Nutter had started up, 
all on a sudden, from her narcotic 
doze with the hideous scream that 
had frightened the women down 
stairs. Then she cried— 

“Where am I?” and “Oh, the 
witch—the witch !” 

“Oh! no, ma’am dear,” replied 
Betty ; “now, aisy, ma’am, darling.” 

“Tm going mad!” 

“No, ma’am dear!—there now— 
sure ’tis poor Betty that’s in it—don’t 
be afeard, ma’am.”” 

“Oh, Betty, hold me—don’t go— 
I’m mad—am I mad ?” 

Then, in the midst of Betty’s con- 
solations, she broke into a flood of 
tears, and seemed in some sort reliev- 
ed; and Betty gave her her drops 
again, and she began to mumble to 
herself, and so to doze. 

At the end of another ten minutes, 
with a scream, she started up again. 

“T hear her step—where are you, 
Betty?” she shrieked; and when 
Betty ran to the bedside, she held her 
so hard that the maid was ready to 
cry out, leering all the time over 
her shoulder — “ Where’s Charles 
Nutter?—I saw him speaking to 


you.’ 

; Then the poor little woman grew 
quieter, and by her looks and moans, 
and the clasping of her hands, and 
her up-turned eyes, seemed to be —. 


ing in great agony; and when Betty 
stealthily opened the press to take 
out another candle, her poor mistress 
uttered another terrible scream, cry- 
ing— 

“You wretch! her head won’t fit— 
you can’t hide her;” and the poor 
woman jumped out of her bed shriek- 
ing “Charles, Charles, Charles !” 

tty grew so nervous and frighten- 
ed, that she faintly bawled to her col- 
league, Moggy, and told her she would 
not stay in the room unless she sat 
up all night with her. So, together 
they kept watch and ward, and as the 
night wore on, Mrs. Nutter’s slumbers 
grew more natural and less brief, and 
her paroxysms of waking terror less 
maniacal. Still she would waken, 
with a cry that thrilled them, from 
some frightful vision, and seem to hear 
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after, and mutter to the frightened 
maids— 

“Listen to the knocking—there’s 
breathing outside the door—bolt the 
door, Betty—girls, say your prayers— 
*tis he,” or sometimes, “’tis she.” 
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And thus this heavy night wore 
over ; and the wind, which began to 
rise as the hours t, made sounds 
full of sad untranslatable meaning in 
the ears of the watchers. 


CHAPTER L, 


RELATING HOW THAT NIGHT WAS PASSED IN THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD. 


Poor Mrs. Sturk meanwhile, in the 
House by the Church-yard, sat listen- 
ing and wondering, and plying her 
knitting-needles in the drawing-room. 
When the hour of her Barney’s ex- 
pected return had passed some time 
she sent down to the barrack, and 
then to the Club, and then on to the 
King’s House, with her service to Mrs. 
Stafford to inquire after her spouse. 
But her first and her second round of 
inquiries, despatched at the latest 
minute at which she was likely to 
find any body out of bed to answer 
them, were altogether fruitless. And 
the lights went out in one house after 
another, and the Phenix shut its 
doors, and her own servants were for 
hours gone to bed ; and the little town 
of Chapelizod wawburied in the silence 
of universal slumber. And poor Mrs. 
Sturk still sat in her drawing-room, 
more and more agitated and fright- 
ened. 

But her missing soldier did not turn 
up, and Leonora sat and listened 
hour after hour. No sound of return 
—not even the solemn clank and fiery 
snort of the fiend-horse under her 
window, or the “ ho-lo, ho-la—my life, 
my love!” of the phantom rider, 
cheated her with a momentary hope. 

Poor Mrs. Sturk! She raised the 
window a few inches, that she might 
the better hear the first distant ring 
of his coming on the road. She forgot 
he had not his horse that night, and 
was but a pedestrian. But somehow 
the night-breeze through the aperture 
made a wolfish howling and sobbing 
that sounded faint and far away, an 
had a hateful character of mingled 
despair and banter in it. 

e said every now and then aloud, 
to reassure herself—“ what a noise the 
wind makes to be sure!” and after a 
while she opened the window wider. 
But her candle flared, and the flame 
tossed wildly about, and the perplex- 


ed lady feared it might go out abso- 
lutely. So she shut down the window 
altogether ; for she could not bear the 
ill-omened baying any longer. 

So it grew to be past two o’clock 
and she was afraid that Barney would 
be very angry with her for sitting up, 
should he return. 

She went to bed, therefore, where 
she lay only more feverish—listening, 
and conjecturing, and painting fright- 
ful pictures, till she heard the crow of 
the early village cock, and the caw of 
the jackdaw wheeling close to the 
eaves as he took wing in the gray of 
the morning, to show her that the 
business of a new day had commenced ; 
and yet Barney had not returned. 

Not long after seven o'clock, Dr. 
Toole, with Juno, Cesar, Dido, and 
Sneak at his heels, paid his half- 
age half-professional visit at the 

ills. 


Poor little Mrs. Nutter was much 
better—quiet for her was every thing, 
backed up, of course, with a little 
mae ; and having comforted her, as 
well as he was able, he had a little 
talk with Moggy in the hall, and all 
about Nutter’s Sonqgonsanen, and 
how Mrs. Macan saw him standing by 
the river’s brink, and that was the 
last any one near the house had seen 
of him ; and a thought flashed upon 
Toole, and he was very near comin 
out with it, but checked himself, an 
only said— 

“What hat had he on?” 

So she told him. 

“And was his name writ in it, or 
how was it marked ?” 

“Two big letters—a C and an N.” 

“T see ; and do you remember any 
other mark you’d know it by ?” 

“Well, yes ; I stitched the lining, 
only last month, with red silk.” 

“I know ; and are you sure it was 
that hat he had on ?” 

“Certain sure—why there’s all the 
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rest ;” and she conned them over, as 
they hung on their pegs on the rack 
before them. 

“Now, don’t let the mistress be 
downhearted—keep her up, Moggy, 
do you mind. I told her the master 
was with Lord Castlemallard since 
yesterday everiing, on business, and 
don’t you say any thingelse ; keep her 
quiet, do you mind, and humour her.” 

And away went Toole, at a swift 
pace, to the town again, and entered 
the barrack, and asked to see the Ad- 
jutant, and there to look at the hat 
the corporal had fished up by “ Bloody 
Bridge ;” and, by Jupiter! his heart 
gave a couple of great bounces, and 
he felt himself grow pale—they were 
the identical capitals, C N, and the 
clumsy red silk stitching in the lining. 

Toole was off forthwith, and had a 
fellow dragging the river before three 
quarters of an hour. 

Dr. Walsingham, returning from 
an early ride to Island Bridge, saw 
this artist at work, with his ropes and 
great hooks, at the other side of the 
river ; and being a man of inquiring 
mind, and never having witnessed the 


DANGERFIELD went up the river that 
morning with his rod and net, and 
his piscatory fidus Achates, Irons, at 
his elbow. It was a nice gray sky, 
but the Clerk was unusually silent 
even for him ; and the sardonic pisca- 
tor del onda appeared inscrutably 
amused as he looked steadily upon 
the running waters. Once or twice 
the spectacles turned full upon the 
Clerk, over Dangerfield’s shoulders, 
with a cynical light, as if he were on 
the point of making one of his ironi- 
cal jokes; but he turned back again 
with a little whisk, the jest untold, 
whatever it was, to the ripple and the 
fly, and the coy gray troutlings. 

At last, Dangerfield said over his 
shoulder, with the same amused look, 
“Do you remember Charles Archer?” 

Irons turned pale, and looked down 
embarrassed as it seemed, and bone 
plucking at a tangled piece of tackle, 
without making any answer. 

“Hey? Irons,” persisted Danger- 
_ who was not going to let him 
off. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


CONCERNING A ROULEAU OF GUINEAS AND THE CRACK OF A PISTOL. 
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process before, he cried out to him, 
after some moments lost in contem- 
plation and conjecture— 

“My good man, what are you fish- 
ing for ?” 

“A land-agent,” answered Isaac 
Walton. 

“A land-agent,” repeated the Rec- 
tor, misdoubting his ears. 

The saturnine angler made no an- 
swer. 

“ And hasagentleman been drowned 
here?’ he persisted. 

The man only looked at him across 
the stream, and nodded. 

“Eh! and his name, pray ?” 

“Old Nutter, of the Mills,” he re- 
plied. 

The rector made a woful ejacula- 
tion, and stared at the careless ope- 
rator, who had a pipe in his mouth 
the while, which made him averse 
from conversation. He would have 
liked to ask him more questions, but 
he was near the village, and refrained 
himself; and he met Toole at the 
corner of the bridge who, leaning on 
the shoulder of the rector’s horse, gave 
him the sad story in full. 


“Yes, I do,” answered the man, 
surlily ; “I remember him right well ; 
but I'd rather not, and I won’t speak 
of him, that’s all.” 

“Well, Charles Archer’s here, we've 
seen him, haven’t we? and just the 
devil he always was,” said Danger- 
field with a deliberate chuckle of in- 
finite relish, and evidently enjoying 
the Clerk’s embarrassment as he eyed 
him through his spectacles obliquely. 

“He has seen you, too, he says; 
and thinks you have seen him, hey?’ 
and Dangerfield chuckled more and 
more knowingly, and watched his 
shiftings and sulkings with a pleasant 
grin, as he teased and quizzed him in 
his own enigmatical way. 

“Well, supposing I did see him,” 
said Irons, looking up, returning Dan- 
gerfield’s comic glance with a bold 
and lowering stare; “and supposing 
he saw me, so long as we’ve no busi- 
ness one of another, and never talks 
like, nor seems to remember—I think 
*tisn’t, no ways, no one’s business— 
that’s what I say.” 
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“ True, Irons, very true; you, I, and 
Sturk—the Doctor I mean—are cool 
fellows, and don’t want for nerve; 
but I think, don’t you? we’re afraid of 
Charles Archer, for all that.” 

“Fear or no fear, I don’t want no 
talk to him, nor of him, no ways,” re- 
plied the Clerk, grimly, and looking 
as black as a thunder cloud. 

“Nor I, neither, but you know he’s 
here, and what a devil he is; and we 
can’t helpit,” replied Dangerfield, very 
much tickled. 

The Clerk only looked through his 
nearly closed eyes, and with the same 
pale and surly aspect toward the point 
to which Dangerfield’scasting line had 
floated, and observed, 

“You'll lose them flies, sir.” 

“ Hey !” said Dangerfield, and made 
another cast further into the stream. 

“Whatever he may seem, and I 
think I know him pretty well,” he 
continued in the same sprightly way, 
“Charles Archer would dispose of 
each of us—you understand—without 
a scruple, precisely when and how 
best suited his convenience. Now 
Doctor Sturk has sent him a message, 
which I know will provoke him; when 
he gets it, for it sounds like a threat. 
If he reads it so, rely on’t, he’ll lay 
Sturk on his back, one way or another; 
and I’m sorry for him, for I wished 
him well; but if he will play at brag 
with the devil, J can’t help him.” 

“T’m a man that holds bis tongue; 
I’m known for’t; I never talks none, 
even in my liquor. I’m a peaceable 
man, and no bully, and only wants to 
live quiet,” said Irons, in a hurry. 

“A disciple of my school, you’re 
right Irons, that’s my way; J never 
name Charles except to the two or 
three who meet him, and then only 
when I can’t help it, just as you do; 
fellows of that zAidney I always take 
quietly, and I’ve prospered. Sturk 
would do well to reconsider his mes- 
sage. Were J in his shoes, I would 
not eat an egg, or a gooseberry, or 
drink a glass of fair water from that 
stream, while he was in the country, 
for fear of poison / curse him; and to 
think of Sturk expecting to meet him, 
and walk with him, after such a mes- 
sage, together, as you and I do here. 
Do you see that tree?” 

It was a stout po lar, just a yard 
away from Irons’ s ele; and as 
Dangerfield pronounced the word 
tree,” his hand rose, and the sharp 
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report of a pocket-pistol rang in 
Irons’ ears. 

“T say,” said Dangerfield, with a 
startling laugh, observing Irons wince, 
and speaking as the puff of smoke 
crossed his face, “he’d lodge a bullet 
in the cur’s heart, as suddenly as I’ve 
shot that tree ;” the bullet had hit 
the stem right in the centre, “and 
swear he was going to rob him.” 

Trons eyed him with a livid squint, 
but answered nothing. I think he 
acquiesced in Dahgertield’s dreadful 
estimate of Charles Archer’s charac- 
ter. 

“But we must give the devil his 
due; Charles can do a handsome 
thing sometimes. You shall judge. It 
seems he saw you, and you him—here 
in this town, some months ago, and 
each knew the other, and you’ve seen 
him since, and done likewise; but 
you said nothing, and he liked your 
philosophy, and hopes you'll accept 
of this, which from its weight I take 
to be a little rouleau of guineas.” 

During this speech Irons seemed 
both angry and frightened, and looked 
darkly enough before him on the 
water; and his lips were moving, as 
if he was imperfectly muttering a 
running commentary upon it all the 
while. 

When Dangerfield put the little 
roll in his hand, Irons looked suspi- 
cious and frightened, and balanced it 
in his palm, as if he had thoughts of 
chucking it from him, as though it 
were literally a satanic douceur. But 
it is hard to part with money, and 
Trons, though he still looked cowed 
and unhappy, put the money into his 
breeches pocket, and he made a queer 
bow, and he said— 

“You know, sir, I never asked a 
farthing.” 

“ Ay, so he says,” answered Dan- 
gerfield 

“ And,” with an imprecation, Irons 
added, “IT never expected to be a shil- 
ling the better of him.” 

“He knows it; and now you have 
the reason why i mentioned Charles 
Archer; and having placed that gold 
in your hand, I’ve done with him, and 
we shan’t have occasion, I hope, to 
name his name for a good while to 
come,” said Dangerfield. 

Then came a long refreshing silence, 
while Dangerfield whipt the stream 
with his flies. He was not successful; 
but he did not change his flies. It did 
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not seem to trouble him, indeed, may- 
hap he did not perceive it. And after 
fully twenty minutes thus unprofit- 
ably employed, he suddenly said, as if 
in continuation of his last sentence— 

“ And, respecting that money you'll 
use caution ; a hundred guineas is not 
always so honestly come by. Your 
wife drinks—suppose a relative in 
England had left you that gold, by 
will, *twould be best, not to let her 
know ; but give it to Dr. Walsingham, 
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secretly, to keep for you, telling him 
the reason. Hell undertake the trust 
and tell no one—that’s your plan— 
mind ye.” 

Then came another long silence, 
and Dangerfield applied himself in 
earnest to catch some trout, and when 
he had accomplished half-a-dozen, he 
tired altogether of the sport, and fol- 
lowed by Irons, he sauntered home- 
pam where astounding newsawaited 

im. 


CHAPTER LII. 


RELATING AFTER WHAT FASHION DR. STURK CAME HOME, 


As Dangerfield, having parted com- 
any with Irons at the corner of the 
ridge, was walking through the town, 

with his rod over his shoulder and 

his basket of troutlings by his side, his 
attention was arrested by alittle knot 
of persons in close and earnest talk 
at the barrack-gate, nearly opposite 

Sturk’s house. 

He distinguished at a glance the 
tall grim figure of Oliver Lowe, of 
Lucan, the sternest and shrewdest ma- 
gistrate who held the commission for 
the county of Dublin in those days, 
mounted on his iron-gray hunter, and 
holding the crupper withhisright hand, 
as he leaned toward a ragged, shaggy 
little urchin, with naked shins, whom 
he was questioning as it seemed close- 
ly. Half-a-dozen gaping villagers 
stood round. 

There was an indescribable some- 
thing about the group which indicated 
horror and excitement. Dangerfield 
quickened his pace, and arrived just 
as the Adjutant rode out. 

Saluting both as he advanced, Dan- 
gerfield asked— 

“Nothing amiss, I hope, gentle- 

men?” 

“The Surgeon here’s been found 
murdered in the Park!” answered 
Lowe. 

“Hey—Sturk?” said Dangerfield. 

“Yes,” said the Adjutant; “this boy 
here says he’s found him in the 
Butcher's Wood.” 

“The Butcher’s Wood !—why, what 
the plague brought him there?” ex- 
claimed Dangerfield. 

“Tis his straight road from Dublin 
across the Park,” observed the magis- 


trate. 
“Oh !—I thought twas the wood by 


Lord Mountjoy’s,” said Dangerfield ; 
“and when did it happen?” 

“Pooh !—some time between yester- 
day afternoon and half an hour ago,” 
answered Mr. Lowe. 

“Nothing known,” said Danger- 
field. “’Twill be asad hearing over 
the way;” and he glared grimly with a 
little side-nod at the Doctor’s house. 

Then he fell, like the others, to 
questioning the boy. He could tell 
them but little—only the same story 
over and over. Coming out of town, 
with tea and tobacco, a pair of shoes 
and a bottle of whiskey, for old Mrs. 
Tresham—in the thick of the Wood 
among brambles, all at once he lighte 
on the body. He could not mistake 
Dr. Sturk; he wore his regimentals; 
there was blood about him; he did 
not touch him, nor go nearer than a 
musket’s length to him, and being 
frightened at the sight in that lonely 
place he ran away and right down to 
the barrack, where he made his report. 

Just then out came Sergeant Bligh, 
with his men—two of tLem carrying 
a bier with a mattress and cloaks 
thereupon. They formed, and accom- 
panied by the Adjutant, at quick step 
marched through the town for the 
Park. Mr. Lowe accompanied them, 
and in the Park-lane they picked up 
the ubiquitous Doctor Toole, who 
joined the party. 

Dangerfield walked a while beside 
the Adjutant’s horse ; and, said he— 

“Tve had as much walking as I can 
well manage this morning, and you 
don’t want for hands, so Tl turn back 
when I’ve said just a word in your 
ear. You know, sir, funerals are ex- 
pensive, and I happen to know that 
poor Sturk was rather pressed for 
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money—in fact, ’twas only yesterday 
I myself lent him atrifle. So will you, 
through whatever channel you think 
best, let poor Mrs. Sturk know that 
she may draw upon me for a hundred 
pounds, if she requires it.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dangerfield; I 
certainly shall.” 

And so Dangerfield lifted his hat 
to the party and fell behind, and came 
to a stand still, watching them till 
He disappeared over the brow of the 
bill, 

When he reached his little parlour 
in the Brass Castle luncheon was upon 
the table. But he had not much of 
an appetite, and stood at the window, 
looking upon the river with his hands 
in his pockets, and a strange pallid 
smnile over his face, mingling with the 
light of the silver spectacles. 

“When Irons hears of this,” he 
said, “he’ll come to my estimate of 
Charles Archer, and conclude he has 
had a finger in that pretty pie; ’twill 
frighten him.” 

And somehow Dangerfield looked 
a little bit queer himself, and he drank 
off two small glasses—such as folks 
then used in Ireland—of Nantz; and 
setting down the glass, he mused— 

“ A queer battle lifeis;ha, ha! Sturk 
laid low—the wretched fool! Widow 
—yes;children—ay. Charles! Char- 
les! if there be a reckoning after 
death, your score’s an ugly one. I’m 
tired of playing my part in this weary 
game of defence. Irons and I remain, 
with the secret between us. Glass- 
cock had his fourth of it, and tasted 
death. Then we three had it; and 
Sturk goes next; and now I and Irons 
—Irons and I—which goes first?’ 
And he fell to whistling slowly and dis- 
mally, with his hands in his breeches 
pockets, looking vacantly through his 
spectacles on the ever running water, 
an emblem of the eternal change and 
monotony of life. 

In the meantime the party, with 
Tim Brian, the bare-shanked urchin, 
still in a pale perspiration, for guide, 
marched on, all looking a-head, in 
suspense, and talking little. 

On they marched, till they got into 
the bosky shadow of the close old 
whitethorn and brambles, and there, 
in a lonely nook, the small birds a 
ping on the twigs above, sure enough, 
on his back, in his regimentals, lay 
the clay-coloured image of Sturk, 
some blood, nearly black new, at the 
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corners of his mouth, and under his 
stern brows a streak of white eye-ball 
turned up to the sky. 

There was a pool of blood under 
his pomatumed, powdered, and curled 
head, more under his right arm, which 
was slightly extended, with the open 
hand thrown palm upwards, as if ap- 
pealing to heaven. 

Toole examined him. 

“No pulse, by Jove! Quiet there; 
don’t stir?’ Then he clapt his ear 
on Sturk’s white Marseilles vest. 

“Hush!” and a long pause. Then 
Toole rose erect, but still on his knees, 
“Will you be quiet there? I think 
there’s some little action still ; only 
don’t talk, or shift your feet; and just 
—just, do be quiet ?” 

hen Toole rose to his knees again, 
with a side glance fixed on the face of 
Sturk, with a puzzled and alarmed 
look. He evidently did not well know 
what to make of it. Then he slipped 
his hand within his vest, and between 
his shirt and his skin. 

“Tf he’s dead, he’s not long so. 
There’s warmth here. And see, get 
me a pinch or two of that thistle- 
down, d’ye see?” 

And with the help of this impro- 
vised test he proceeded to try whe- 
ther he was still breathing. But there 
was a little air stirring, and they could 
not manage it. 

“Well!” said Toole, standing this 
time quite erect, “I—TI think there’s 
life there still. And now, boys, d’ye 
see? lift him carefully, d'ye mind? 
Gently, very gently, for, I tell you, if 
this hwmorrhage begins again, he'll 
not last twenty seconds.” 

So on a cloak they lifted him softly 
and deftly to the bier, and laid cover- 
ing over him; and having received 
Toole’s last injunctions, and especially 
a direction to Mrs.,Sturk to place him 
in a well-warmed bed, and introduce 
a few spoonfuls of warm port wine 
negus into his mouth, and if he swal- 
lowed, to continue to administer it 
from time to time, Sergeant Bligh and 
his men commenced their funereal 
march toward Sturk’s house. 

“And now, Mr. Adjutant,” said 
Lowe “had not we best examine the 
ground, and make a search for any 
thing that may lead to a conviction?’ 

Well, a ticket was found trod into 
the bloody mud, scarcely legible, and 
Sturk’s cocked hat, the leaf and crown 
cut through with a blow of some 
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blunt instrument. His sword they 
had found by his side not drawn. 

About sixty yards away there was 
a short heavy cudgel found, hid in a 
thick bush, with blood dried upon the 
handle, and the grain of the skin of 
the fingers impressed in it. 

“See! here’s a foot-print, too,” said 
Lowe ; “don’t move ?” 

It was remarkable. They pinned 


Y 
o 
9 
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together the backs of two letters, and 
the pattern to fit exactly into the im- 
pression; and he and Lowe, with great 
marks of the great hob-nails, and a 
sort of seam or scar across the heel. 
this fashion. It was in a f& 
slight dip in the ground where e 
found it in two other places 
coming up to the fatal spot, 
Magazine. And it was trace- 

able on for some twenty yards more 
where—a sort of ditch interposing— 
a jump had been made, and here it 
and the Chapelizod-road, still, how- 
ever, slanting in the Dublin direction. 
appeared again, distinctly ; and here 
it was plain the transit of the wall had 
were evident enough upon its surface, 
and the mortar at top was displaced, 
left by the clodded shoe-sole. Here 
the fellow had got over. 

finding it upon the road, they diverg- 
ed into the narrow slip of ground by 


Toole, with his surgical scissors, cut 
care, pencilled in the well-defined 
Twas pretty much after 
° 
the soil continued soft. They jen 
from the direction of the 
faintly ; then, again, very distinctly, 
turned down toward the Park wall 
In the hollow by the Park wall it 
been made, for the traces of the mud 
and a little tuft of grass in the mud, 
They followed, and despairing of 
the river bank, and just within the 
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Park-gate, in a slight hollow, the 
clay of which was still impressible, 
they found the track again. It led 
close up to the river bank, and there 
the villain seemed to have come to a 
stand still, for the sod, just for so 
much as a good sized sheet of letter- 
"ad might cover, was trod and 

roken, as if at the water’s edge he 
had stood for a while, and turned 
about and shifted his feet, like a fel- 
low that is uneasy while he is sta- 
tionary. 

From this stand point they failed 
to discover any receding foot-print; 
but close by it came a little horse- 
track, covered with shingle, by which, 
in those days, the troops used to ride 
their horses to water. He might have 
stept upon this, and following it, taken 
to the streets ; or he might—and this 
was Lowe’s theory—have swam the 
river at this point, and got into some 
of those ruffian haunts in the rear of 
Watling and St. James’s streets. So 
Lowe, who, with a thief or a mur- 
derer in the wind, had the soul of a 
Nimrod, rode round to the opposite 
bank, first telling Toole, who did not 
care to press his services at Sturk’s 
house, uninvited, that he would send 
out the great Doctor Pell to examine 
the patient, or the body, as the case 
might turn out. 

By this time they were carrying 
Doctor Sturk—that gaudy and dis- 
mal image—up his own staircase,— 
his pale wife sobbing and shivering 
on the landing, among whispered 
ejaculations from the maids, and the 
speechless wonder of the awe-stricken 
children, staring through the banis- 
ters,—to lay him in the bed where at 
last he is to lie without dreaming. 
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IMMORTALS BY ACCIDENT, OR, FLIES IN AMBER. 


HAVE our readers ever read, in one 
of the pleasantest of semi-scientific 
journals, of Charles Darwin, while, yet 
iltless of “The Origin of Species,” 
e was engaged on Tenn Captain 
FitzRoy’s ship, the Beagle, in a simple 
and orthodox examination of nature 
on the coast of America, how he 
lowered a bucket into the sea, and 
drew it up again full of water, which 
teemed with animal and vegetable 
life? Of the animals, some were 
new, all were rare. The sagacious 
naturalist examined them with his 
usual care, and made notes of what 
he observed. Finally—although so 
far as we remember he does not say 
so in terms—we may presume that he 
turned the bucket up over the ship’s 
side, and—appearing not to have as 
yet sesnguiasl the fact he was after- 
wards to depose to, that the diminu- 
tive strangers were his own ancestors 
—bid these witnesses to the wonders 
of the lower deep go down. 

Now, the depths of the ocean had 
probably been populated by countless 
myriads of these little tenants from 
the creation of the world (for the 
flood does not appear to have affected 
marine life) to the day Darwin’s 
bucket descended amongst them ; yet 
not an individual of that innumerable 
array had till then ever been sub- 
poenaed, or exposed to cross-examin- 
ation by man. We can fancy the 
mingled curiosity and incredulity with 
which the subaqueous force which 
awaited the return of the kidnapped 
animalcules listened to the story of 
wonders they brought back, and the 
sneer which the philosophical and 
sceptical amongst them wore on their 
countenances as they were called upon 
to credit the assertion, that a mon- 
strous vessel had been let down from 
the upper regions, inclosing them as 
in a solid net, drawing them up above 
the limits of their aqueous atmos- 
phere into regions of dazzling empti- 
ness, wherein they gasped and choked, 
and where gigantic monsters stalked 
and stared, and finally casting them 
forth to find their way back to their 
old haunts once more. 

But all that went on at the bottom 
is nothing to us who happen to have 


our heads above water. What we 
have to do with is the bucketful, as 
it stood on the deck of the Beagle, 
and its contents were placed under 
the microscope of Mr. Darwin. Here 
was a new find—a dip into a hitherto 
undiscovered world. A few speci- 
mens of a vast hidden community 
were brought for once before the no- 
tice of an intelligent spirit, and en- 
tered, once tor all, and for evermore, 
in the book of human knowledge. 
What a chance, those particular 
little slimy atoms of existence being 
lifted into light, and transferred to 
the page of science! How would 
Quetelet represent the odds against 
the individual performers in this sub- 
marine tour de force! Still, up they 
came, and there they were. There 
they are, rather; for they are, as it 
were, given immortality to by the 
chance which fished them out of 
the darkness; and they live, in a 
higher sense, by being lifted out of 
the ordinary life of their class and 
kind. 

Well, has not history, literature, 
oetry, shown itself possessed of the 
arwin property of sounding the deep 

of humanity, and drawing to the 
surface detached specimens of hidden 
worlds of thought and action, to be 
placed from time to time—like stars 
in the upper air, evermore there to 
remain, for the gaze of intelligence, 
and the admiration—or execration— 
of sensibility and feeling? And can 
any thing be apparently more casual 
and capricious than the way in which 
the bucket takes up individuals be- 
longing to classes of limitless magni- 
tude, and empties them, so to speak, 
upon the deck of celebrity? We don’t 
want to be understood as asserting 
that there is any chance in all this. 
No, no! . Let us be taken to speak 
conventionally, not strictly—and get 
credit for all the proprieties. But, as 
regards human and finite intelligence, 
what, we repeat, can be more fortui- 
tous than the start with which cer- 
tain individuals of our race leap into 
view, to become fixed for evermore, 
as scarecrows, orasimages of worship, 
in the fields or by the wayside of 
life? Races, nations, tribes, commun- 
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ities, dynasties, have had their day, 
and passed off with perhaps the re- 
cord of a parenthetic paragraph in 
universal history. A single name, a 
single event, floating upon this vast 
current on its way to the gulf of ob- 
livion, has become entangled with 
some reed, or rush, or root upon its 
banks, and rides at anchor for ever, 
beyond the influence of the transitory 
flow. To be thus arrested, there must 
be something steady and stationary 
for it to grapple to. It is by what is 
eternal that what is temporary is 
preserved from perishing. 

Did it ever occur to our readers 
to reflect upon the chances against 
any thing they have ever said, done, 
or imagined, being heard of or 
thought of a hundred years hence ? 
that is, outside the circle of their own 
family and descendants? In other 
words, against a single word, thought, 
or action, being permanently and 
publicly known? The millions live, 
and die, utterly disregarded by man- 
kind, except as food for statistics. 
The masses vegetate, or multiply, at 
the bottom of the sea, un-Darwined. 
One or two specimens, without any 
co-operation of their own, shine in the 
sun, or gleam in the shade, or lie label- 
led in the glass-case of the museum. 
It is rather uncomfortable than other- 
wise, the idea that some vagrant ray 
might stray towards any one of us, 
oan set us twinkling for ever in a fir- 
mament of unsolicited notoriety. -If, 
indeed, we could choose the attitude 
and costume in which the camera 
should focus us, and make due pre- 
paration for the destinedsun-painting, 
the thing might be less formidable ; 
but, considering the awkward uncon- 
sciousness under which the picture 
must be sat for, most sensible people 
would perhaps prefer a total exemp- 
tion from the dubious compliment of 
notoriety to becoming notorious in a 
dressing-gown and slippers. Rufillus, 
no doubt, was not the only perfumed 
exquisite of ancient times; nor did 
Gorgonius alone offend the delicate 
nostrils of the Augustan era. Never- 
theless, whoever the originals ma 
have been who were thus designated, 
it was their lot to get into the bucket 
and be pitched out upon the deck of 
the Beagle. Who knows but that this 
very afternoon we may ourselves have 
encountered some seedy Darwin who 
has, by a casual entry in his note- 
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book, booked us “for all time,” and 
made us a “household word” for ge- 
nerations to'come? Good gracious ! 
what were we about? Have we been 
talking folly, or scandal, or uttering 
bad grammar, or perpetrating a bad 
jest? How were we dressed? Was 
there a black on our nose? Did we 
frown on a beggar, or fawn on a mi- 
nister? Suppose that fellow who 
bored usto death in therailwaycarriage 
last week, and drove us to showing 
how he bored us, should have been 
“setting us up” all the time as an 
illustration of fastidious foppery in a 
forthcoming Dunciad! The idea is 
not a comfortable one; and, were it to 
haunt us too closely, would not be 
very likely to leave us at our ease in 
our ordinary avocations. It is well, 
after all, that no one has ever yet 
known the exact point at which his 
individual insignificance has been 
touched by the finger of fame, and 
branded, or immortalized, by the 
touch. Better live on under the con- 
soling conviction that the bucket is 
about as likely to fish us up as an 
aerolite is to knock off our hat. 

At the same time, it is more to the 
present purpose to show that the thing 
is not impossible. Heroes lived, and 
died, before Agamemnon ; but at last 
came the poet, and Agamemnon was 
immortal. Manya Lady Macclesfield 
had outraged humanity, and found a 
cloak for her iniquity in the veil 
which private life dows around pri- 
vate vices, before a Savage arose to 
murmur his wrongs, and a Johnson to 
denounce the author of them. How 
many a Contadina had sat, babe 
on knee, in the sun, under an Italian 
sky, before the lineaments of one of 
them were transferred by a passin 
artist to the head of a barrel, anc 
held up for worship in the Madonna 
della Seggiola? What generations of 
Andalusian beggar-boys must have 
sat in shady corners, and indulged in 
the national recreation, unheeded 
even by the parish beadle, ere Murillo 
seized -_ one, and hung him for 
ever in the gallery of fame! What 
had.that slave done to earn the admi- 
ration of the world after thousands of 
years, whose only known occupation 
seems to have been to whet a rude 
knife on a ruder whetstone? or that 
boy, who has been eternally taking 
the thorn out of his foot? No doubt, 
there was an original blacksmith, in 
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an actual village, who inspired the 
poet with thoughts vigorous as his 
own sinewy arm—an operative, little 
conscious that when his humble la- 
bours should come to a close—when 
“something attempted, something 
done” in life, should have earned at 
last the quiet repose of the grave— 
he should live in strains responded to 
by every honest and feeling heart, and 
be constituted the type of manly vir- 
tue. As little conscious, we may feel 
assured, as that other blacksmith, 
from whose anvil the ring of the ham- 
mer leaped out upon the tingling ears 
of genius, to be caught and harmon- 
ized into strains as enduring as the 
musicof the spheres. Nay, to go lower 
down—conceive the luck of the mouse 
which happened to be turned up by 
Burns’s plough; to say nothing of 
the daisy, which came in so unwit- 
tingly for thesympathies of the world. 
Here was a chance! Why, on the 
same common grew, no doubt, myriads 
of daisies which it would have puzzled 
Galbraith and Haughton to estimate ! 
Yet here was one pitched upon—not 
by human design, but by destiny—and 
placed in the hortus siccus between 
the leaves of the poet’s album, for 
ever. See, too, what important re- 
sults some of the most insignificant 
creatures and things in creation have 
been the means of bringing about! 
Pass we reverently by the immediate 
instrumental cause of the first fall— 
but there is no reason for suppressing 
the fact of the same fruit having, by 
its fall, revealed to a philosopher the 
eatest of physical laws. A stewed 
amprey too much rid the world of a 
tyrant ; a grapestone choked the most 
harmonious amongst the sons of the 
lyre; a half-sovereign was near bring- 
ing to his end the prince of modern 
mechanists, and depriving the world 
of the Great Eastern. Moles are not 
generally considered influential ver- 
min. One of the species, neverthe- 
less, threw up the hill, which threw 
down the horse, which threw off the 
king, which overthrew the house of 
Stuart. A cur, happening to belong 
to the Earl of Wiltshire (so at least 
we are told by Graves, of the “‘Spiri- 
tual Quixote,”) bit the Pope’s toe, 
which had been stretched forth to be 
kissed by its master—and thereby 
caused the Reformation. Certain 
animals, still less honourable perhaps, 
are fabled to have saved the citadel 
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of the greatest nation of antiquity in 
a moment of peril. What a paté de 
foie gras one of these would have af- 
forded a disciple of Epicurus, who 
happened also to be a patriot !—not 
to speak of the fortunate quadruped 
which supplied a weapon for the hands 
of Dalilah’s husband. Just conceive 
the luck of the marsupial which con- 
tributed its solitary jawbone to the 
oolite of Stonesfield, and proved—or 
rather, disproved—a geological theo- 
7 Could it have entered within 
the range of preadamite intellect to 
divine that some veteran monster, 
as his teeth loosened and dropped 
out, was sowing seed for better than 
Cadmean uses; so that the Cuvier of 
yet undivined ages might reconstruct 
out of the molars it shed the perfect 
brute from whence they dropped? 
How daintily the fossil duck would 
have waddled across the sand, if it 
had had the slightest idea that: its 
track would have outlived its species, 
and told its whole story! Nay, figure 
the pride of the noble savage, who 
having wildly run his course through 
his native woods, at last tumbled 
over a precipice into the sea, had he 
but divined that he would have been 
preserved for the admiring and awe- 
struck eyes of undreamt-of ages to 
gaze at, in the permanence of Guade- 
loupe limestone, and the celebrity of 
the British Museum! 

The most trivial things, in fact, 
find themselves placed (without any 
co-operation of their own, of course) 
on the roll of celebrity. What would 
the same museum not give for one of 
the pebbles out of David’s scrip, or 
Demosthenes’s mouth! For Jacob’s 
pillow, upon which the angels first 
stepped from off the heavenly ladder ! 
For that other stone of the Persian 
desert, on which Henry Martyn laid 
his weary head for the last time, and 
upon which angels as surely lighted 


as they did upon the pillow of the 


Patriarch! But relics are, after all, 
to superstition what the Flies are to 
the Amber. What a pity we are so 
prone to worship what might legiti- 
mately be prized and preserved! 
Well, fortunately the homage we ren- 
der to ideas and words does not come 
so closely within the letter of the Se- 
cond Commandment as that which we 
owe—or rather, pay—to stocks and 
stones. We claim the apne 
right to bow down metaphorically be- 
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fore the shrine of genius—a thing 
neither in heaven, nor in earth, nor 
under the earth. More unquestion- 
ably allowable is it to laugh, or sneer, 
or shudder at such ideas as may be 
set up for their absurdity, or for their 
meanness, or for their deformity. The 
graven image does not include what is 
engraven on the mind. For our own 
part, we should have little ambition 
to be the iconoclast who should deem 
itright to enter that temple, and break 
the noses of the marbles enshrined 
within its precincts, whether they 
happened to be seraphs with harm- 
less wings and harps, or gargoyle 
monsters, with aggressively bursting 
eyes and open throats, more distinctly 
calling for restrictive measures. Ra- 
ther would we pass curiously, if not 
reverently, up the aisles and round 
the walls, making our own observa- 
tions, but observant likewise of the 
notice, not totouch. Suppose it was 
Westminster Abbey. There are literal 
marbles therein, more or less mutilated, 
asit is. Watts’s angel has got his head 
knocked off, though he continues to 
guide the holy poet’s hand as surely 
and celestially as he did when fresh 
and perfect from the chisel of the 
sculptor. Ay, and there be more 
tombs in like predicament. But there 
are the carvings of the soul there, too 
—many of them sublime, no doubt ; 
though some grotesque, overstepping 
the ridiculous almost to the borders 
of the diabolical. Still, we pass by, 
without feeling offended or icono- 
clastic. We are quite as ready to 
respect Jack Young’s “O rare Ben 
Jonson!” chiselled by a mason for 
eighteen pence, as “Of manners gen- 
tle, of affections mild,” or “The cloud- 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces” 
upon the scroll which lies under the 
hand of the immortal bard. Inappro- 

riate eulogiums have passed into 
Sousehehd words by lapse of time, 


equally with what are meeps, 


and claim a ene title to pre- 
servation. igh conservatives in 
short are we, in matters with which 
early associations are intertwined ; 
nor would we willingly let Old Saruin 
itself be inserted in Schedule A. 
Bless our hearts, what a chance is 
celebrity! Here is a wandering, per- 
secuted, discontented, rhymester. He 
goes down (in imagination) to hell ; 
principally with the idea of peopling 
it with his enemies: while there (in 
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the spirit) he bethinks him of an un- 
happy air of individuals whom he 
had left up above, who had trans- 
gressed the divine laws, but had ex- 
cited his human interest. They were 
neither more remarkable, nor more 
wicked, than the ten thousand name- 
less couples for whom he felt no sym- 
pathy at all. Like “those eighteen,” 
they were no worse perhaps than 
many of their neighbours, nor, prob- 
ably, better. They came into his 
mind,simply. He gavethem athought; 
he expressed his thought in words; 
he reduced his words to writing; he 
gave his writing to the world; and 
Francesca and her lover took their 
silent places side by side in the halls 
of immortality. Who would ever 
have heard of Mary Chaworth beyond 
the radius of the Assize ball, or of 
the annual presentation at St. James’s, 
had not the hill she haunted in her 
unconscious wanderings been over- 
looked from the battlements of New- 
stead? Her true reality was a dream. 
Less than a dfeam would have been 
her history and her fate had they not 
been caught and enclosed for ever- 
more in those tears which have con- 
gealed into the rich and luscious soft- 
ness of the purest of literary gems. 

If there be an unpoetical thing upon 
earth, it is a practising barrister. 
Notwithstanding this, room is found 
on Parnassus for 


“the booby Bettesworth ; 
(Though half-a-crown o’erpays his sweat’s- 
worth.”) 


Perhaps, indeed, a judge may by some 
be considered more prosaic still. See 
how the ermine has got into the gum. : 


“ Slander or poison dread from Delia’s rage, 
Hard words or hanging, if your judge be 
Page,” 


is a couplet from which dangles one 
who, as the story goes, was his own 
executioner. Look at the fate of a 
certain country squire, who happened 
to be a Justice of the Peace, and 
liked to preserve his game! Justices 
of the Peace are an institution of the 
country, and have existed, and pre- 
served their game, and dropped off 
the roll, from times whereof memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary ; 
yet one of the body chanced to come 
in for a questionable sort of pickling, 
in the preserving-pot of a poacher of 
his neighbourhood, who “jugged” 
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him, as he would a hare, for all pos- 
terity to feast upon. The “dozen 
white luces” are emblazoned on a 
shield which is conspicuous in the 
stained glass wherethrough we gaze 
at the past from among the arches of 
the present; and, doing more than 
joan evermore make of Justice Shal- 
ow ashining light. The lord of Prior 
Park, indeed, quarrelled with his own 
immortality. He had no notion of 
going down to distant ages as a phil- 
anthropist without an ancestry— 


“See low-born Allen, with an awkward 
shame, 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame.” 


No, the offensive stigma must be 
effaced, or he would blush deeper 
than if hissecrets of benevolence were 
to be blazoned abroad; and accord- 
ingly, in the enduring couplet into 
which he is now molten, he figures as 
simply “humble.” 

It is truly wonderful how arbitrary, 
and yet how adhesive,asobriquets are. 
Who was “hoarse Fitzgerald,” brought 
to light at the opening of a young and 
unknown poet’s retaliative diatribe? 
He probably had no more roughness 
in his throat than others of his name, 
or at least of his kind. Still, there he 
is, like Codrus himself, with chronic 
raucitas imposed upon him in scecula 
seculorum. Nay, individuals who 
have ventured to travel in the literary 
omnibus occasionally come in for a 
questionable celebrity, merely by hav- 
ing their cards, as it were, nailed to 
their trunks. We do not allude to 
those who have independent claims 
to notoriety, though happening to 
have their baggage packed for once 
in the same van; like 
*“ Rousseau, Voltaire, our Gibbon, and De 

Stael ;” 
but rather to such obscurities as 
“Colkitto, or Macdonnell, or Galasp; 


or to the class of those who happen to 

become irrecoverably entangled in the 

cobweb of a remembered couplet; 

amongst whom, strange to say, two 

brothers are to be found, who can lay 

separate claim to distinction. One is 

thus embalmed— 

“Oh, Amos Cottle! —Phebus! what a 
name 

To fill the sounding trump of future 

fame !” 


the other, thus— 
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‘* By Cottle—not he whom the Alfred made 
famous ; 

But Joseph, of Bristol, the brother of 
Amos.” 


It is, in sooth, an awkward thing to 
get by any accident too close to the 
toothed and tongued machinery of a 
working mind, which assuredly, if it 
once touches you, will draw you in, 
and whirl you up, till you become a 
gtrouette,to the horror—or amusement 
—of the bystanders. Few respectable 
females, however thickly plated with 
conscious worth or unconscious pre- 
sumption, would care to find them- 
selves bound up amongst Byron’s 
beauties as 


“Born in a garret, in a kitchen bred ;” 


or enrolled on the list of fame as hav- 
ing worn the bonnet whereon expa- 
tiated the animal which inspired the 
Scottish gauger’s muse. Though there 
be sweeps of that mighty mill, man’s 
intellect, which will whitl obscurity 
aloft, and leave it, like Berenice’s 
hair, a constellation of light in the 
heavens of sentiment for evermore. 
Here is a young lady of quality, who 
has suffered a tress to be abstracted 
from her head by Lord Petre ; just as 
hundreds of other young ladies of 
quality, and ofno quality, havesuffered 
before and since, by the scissors of 
adventurous peers and commoners: 
but in this case a little crook-backed 
visionary happened to fancy he per- 
ceived floating sylphs ceabiaaed | i 
the theft, and enclosed, once for all, 
the lock ravished from Mrs. Arabella 
Fermor’s head in the amber of his 
verse. 

Still greater results have ensued 
from equally casual causes. Two 
tear full of academic zeal and of 
1umble anticipations of future use- 
fulness, had embraced at the gate of 
Christ’s College, in the University of 
Cambridge, previous to setting forth, 
the one to join a domestic circle in 
Buckinghamshire, the other “drawn 
by natural affection to visit his 
country, his relatives, and his 
friends,” on his journey to Chester, 
thence to cross over to Dublin, and so 
home. If the latter had some claims 
to distinction as the younger son of a 
“Knight and Privy Councillor to 
their Majesties, Elizabeth, James, and 
Charles,’ the former had certainly 
none ; his father being no better than 
a scrivener, who having, in his day, 
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blotted his share of parchment, had 
thought fit at last to withdraw to the 
rural retirement of Horton. We can 
draw a little picture for ourselves, 
and frame it in the carving of our 
imagination, of these two youths—the 
one open, loud, and joyous, with the 
hearty animation characteristic of his 
country, ignoring the intervening sea- 
son of separation in the warm and 
lively anticipation of the meeting 
which the next term had in store for 
them—the other tender, reflective, 
and distrustful, equally eager for a 
reunion, but less confident in the cer- 
tainty of a contingent and future 
event. Of this pair of students, the 
one was destined to live not his own 
life alone, but an after-eternity of 
fame ; the other was doomed, ere a 
week should pass, to perish, having 
achieved nothing—a Mesodinn of un- 
accomplished vows. He set sail from 
Chester, “when the ship in which he 
was having struck on a rock not far 
from the British shore, and being 
stove in by the shock, he, while the 
other passengers were fruitlessly busy 
about their mortal lives, having fallen 
forward upon his knees, and breathing 
a life which was immortal, in the act 
of prayer going down with the vessel, 
rendered up his soul to God, August 
10, 1637, aged twenty-five.” 
But, observe: fated though he was 
thus prematurely and miserably to 
erish, that interview had secured to 
im a life nobler than human, if less 
than divine. There was weeping for 
him, as there was for those others 
who shared his fate—-as there is for 
each individual of those countless 
multitudes who are snatched away 
by the stroke of fate from family 
and friends: the usual thing—the 
tribute nature pays to destiny—the 
stream shed from the summit of lofty 
aspirations into the vale of disap- 
pointment. But a tear flowed from 
the eyes of that college friend, which 
took the consistency of the gem, 
forming the coronal a nation’s liter- 
ature has to the present day loved to 
wear, and felt proud to hold up to the 
gaze of the world. Within that gem 
1s the lost-one’enshrined evermore— 
there he is, lifeless, yet preserved— 
the shipwrecked friend, 
—— “not dead, 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery 
floor. 
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No— 
Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him who 
walked the waves; 

Where, other groves and other streams 
along, 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and 
love ;— 

There entertain him all the saints above, 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies, 

That sing, and singing in their glory 
move, 

And wipe the tears for ever from his 
eyes.” 


He sunk low, no doubt, but mounted 
high, in a spiritual sense. The 
blameless youth, the student of divine 
learning, destined, according to his 
own fervid anticipations, to the mi- 
nistry of God’s church on earth, but 
predestined in the eternal counsel of 
the Almighty to an early union with 
the church triumphant in heaven. 
Destined, moreover, to an exceptive 
lot, impossible fo have been antici- 
pated or conceived by himself, by his 
companions, by his family, by his 
friends, nay, by that friend who himself 
took up the lament most loudly and 
lovingly amongst the sorrowing bands 
of survivors—destined to be enshrin- 
ed amidst the relics of a world-wor- 
ship, a lovely identity, visible for 
ever through the amber of the poet’s 
inspiration. 

“Not dead!’—oh, no—not dead! 
Thou hast been wrecked, but preserved 
on the islands of the blest, with the 
8 _ of the Athenian Brothers of 
0 


“Henceforth, thou art the genius of the 
shore 

In thy large recompense, and shalt be 
good 

To all that wander in that perilous flood.” 


Not dead! in a higher sense, as the 
poet himself sings; though 


“Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred 
shears, 
And slits the thin-spun life ; 
Yet, 


not the praise. 

No! 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal 
soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour 
lies, 

But lives and spreads aloft by those pure 
eyes, 
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And perfect witness of all-judging Jove, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in Heaven, expect thy 
meed.” 


That shipwreck it was, in short, 
which transformed the humble Irish 
youth, who knelt in the helplessness 
of his trust upon the deck of the sink- 
ing bark, once and for ever into the 
Lycidas of British song, to be immor- 
tal as the spirit of poetry, and divine 
as the genius and the love which 
inspired the strains in which he was 
bemoaned, no matter where the sense- 
less body was swept. 


“ Whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where’er thy bones are 
hurled, : 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou perhaps under the whelming 
tide 

Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous 
world ; 

Or whether thou to our moist vows de- 
nied 

Sleep’st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded 
mount 

Looks tow’rd Namancos and Bayona’s 
hold.” 


No matter into what submarine 
stratum the bones of Edward King 
are at this moment settling and hard- 
ening, the memory of Milton’s friend 
is imperishable, enshrined in the 
amber of the noblest of monodies. 

We have the same sort of thing at 
the present day. A lad, of hope and 
promise, consorted with a rugged fan- 
ciful sort of fellow, a friend of the 
family. The lad was cut off, the fan- 
ciful fellow survived, and was sorry. 
He had, however, a way of giving 
vent to his grief, not through the 
eyes, to be mopped up by a succes- 
sion of handkerchiefs, but through 
the pen, to be crystallized into litera- 
ture. His tears were not sent weekly 
to the wash, but once for all to the 
printer’s. They flowed not into the 
tub of oblivion, neither was their fate 
to be like hers, bemoaned by the bard 
of the “Complaint,” of whom it is 
sung that— 

——“like morning dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to 

heaven :” 


on the contrary, they formed a crystal 
surface of calm contemplation, where- 
in the face of heaven saw itself re- 
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flected, though the sorrowing form of 
the poet himself bent over, like some 
half broken reed, intervening, but not 
interfering with, the memorial-picture 
which the calmness of the mirror had 
enabled it to receive from celestial 
sources. 


“ Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains, 
With my lost Arthur’s loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 


“So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain; a favourable speed 
Ruffle thy mirror’d mast, and lead 
Thro’ prosperous floods his holy urn. 


“ All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, thro’ early light 
Shall glimmer on the dewy decks. 


“ Sphere all your lights around, above ; 
Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now, 

My friend, the brother of my love. 


“My Arthur, whom I shall not see 
Till all my widow’d race be run; 
Dear as the mother to the son, 

More than my brothers are to me,” 


Did Laurence Sterne actually ex- 
change snufi-boxes with that monk at 
the Remise-door at Calais? Was there 
a monk at all? Why, a picture of 
that poor brother of the order of St. 
Francis, would now sell for its weight 
in gold, even if it were painted on 
copper. His gentle upbraiding face— 
rather, his lowly, forgiving counten- 
ance—would draw crowds to con- 
template, and tears from the crowds. 
The artist would have to be precise. 
There should be a mark on the sleeve 
of his tunic, where he had polished 
the horn box previous to presentin 
it. Aslight flush should overspre 
the cheek, a hesitating modesty de- 
press the eye. There should be lean- 
ness in the articulation of the fingers, 
with prominence of the veins. The 
man must have lived—his story must 
have been true—he must have died ; 
and Mr. Shandy must have sat upon 
his grave, and plucked up the few 
weeds that “had no business to be 
there.” We cannot resign such cha- 
racters to the realms of fiction. The 
erg are too long framed in our 

earts for us to admit that they are 
not portraits. We hang them beside 
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such admittedly genuine ones as that 
of the priest, who exclaimed over the 
grave of Burnet’s bishop—0O sit anima 
mea cum Bedello! Nay, people may 
laugh, but we actually cherish a 
belief in the little child who told 
Wordsworth they were seven. Ifrit 
were not for certain physical and 
natural difficulties, suggested by the 
disenchanting influence of that grim in- 
structress called Education, we should 
repose faith to the present day in 
Blue Beard, Beauty and the Beast, 
Aladdin, Jack the Giant Queller, and 
Sindbad the Sailor, to say nothing of 
Gargantua, Rodomonte, Sidrophel, 
Sangrado, Glumdalclitch, and those 
other characters which may be called 
the Demigods—andGoddesses—of the 
Burlesque. It would give us pain, 
even as it is, to be obliged to declare 
in open Court that we were not be- 
lievers in Robinson Crusoe; and we 
much doubt whether even a cross ex- 
amination instituted by Whiteside 
would elicit from us the confession 
that we had no faith in the reality of 
Dr. Primrose and his interesting 
family. Scott’s heroes and heroinesare 
for the most part beyond—or above— 
the reach of scepticism—they are his- 
torical; but why should we abandon 
Dandie Dinmont, Caleb Balderstone, 
or the widow who, entering the inn- 
parlour after her journey, with her 
threadbare silks dripping with rain, 
accosted the farmer who sat in the 
chimney-corner with “a saft day for 
the craps!” It would be almost 
treason to surrender Meg Merrilies 
to the parish authorities of Fact, or to 
order the deportation of good old 
Croftangry, as a burdensome pauper, 
back to the realmsof Fiction. We find 
such at our very doors, squatters per- 
haps originally, but with a right now 
prescriptive to a home in our hearts ; 
and refuse to sanction their eviction, 
no matter how weak their title may 
be shown to have originally been. As 
for doubtful cases, we stand up for 
the right of possession. Who dare 
dispute the claim of “the Boy of 
a ” to the sympathies of 

harfdale? There is “the Strid” — 
the narrow gap over which the most 
timorous and the most gouty now 
step, with the raging waters rushing 
beneath, to speak for itself ; and there 
is the legend— 

‘What is good for a bootless bene? 

Endless sorrow !” 
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The boy has stridden over, holding 
his greyhound in leash, and the dog 
has hung back, and in doing so has 
dragged the hope of his house and of 
hismother’s heart into the foaming tor- 
rent beneath ; and thereupon, as the 
tears of centuries continued to flow, 
poetry has incrusted, and the thing 
from being a legend becomes history, 
and more than history—romance, and 
as such, matter of faith to the heart. 
Just fancy a Niebuhr peering about 
the foundations of such a tale! We 
should warn him off with something 
approaching to a threat of prosecution 
for trespass, if not of more summary 
castigation, should he again be found 
to “peep and botanize” upon the 
turf which covers the sacred tra- 
dition. We cannot help the “ remorse- 
less criticism” which opens our Ro- 
man and Grecian history, and actually 
tears out the blessed old pages of our 
school edition of Goldsmith, as if they 
were only fit to light the meerschaums 
of German critics ; but we do rebel 
when we catch the fellows meddling 
with the dog-eared favourites which 
have been concealed under our desks 
so long without usurping a place to 
which they might not be able to lay 
legitimate claim, and crumpling them 
also up for their modern and offensive 
purposes. The bee that stung Cupid’s 
finger is suspended in the amber of 
Anacreon. Only conceive a wretched 
pair of Teutonic goggles glimmerin 
over the thing with a sceptical an 
disgusting precision worthy of the 
school of the “ Essays and Reviews !” 
They know they dare not touch the 
fiy which imparts a disagreeable odour 
to the ointment of the apothecary, 
and thus revenge themselves upon the 
classics for their restrictions as regards 
things sacred. Away with the whole 
race of such! We stick to our wing- 
ed memories as the ancients adhered 
to their winged words, and will suffer 
no man to drive off the swarm which 
hums so sweetly in our ears as we sit 
under our beech and “ strictly medi- 
tate” the memories of the past. 

But whither are we wandering ? 
We deceive ourselves if we sup 
that we assume the attitude of Tity- 
rus. Rather are we like to the boy 
who, with silken net in hand, as he 
pursues butterflies over a garden-bed, 
persuades himself that the gay crea- 
tures which seem to elude his skill, are 
escaping from him of design, instead 
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of being borne hither and thither out 
of his reach by the passing sweeps of 
the very instrument he employs to 
entrap them. Casual escapes from 
oblivion form our theme. We remem- 
ber, years ago, to have entered a 
saloon in London, where we were 
shown, encased within the mantel- 
piece and above the fire-grate, but 
paaie. paneled! beneath a plate of glass, 
an Egyptian mummy, perfect as on 
the day it was swathed and embalmed. 
Here was a bit of luck for some minion 
of Pharaoh! His fathers and his chil- 
dren, his wives and concubines, his 
friends and relations, his enemies and 
his slaves, his hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, were all sealed down 
in the sepulchres of Memphis. He 
adorned—continues, mayhap, toadorn 
—a London drawing-room. What 
did he do to merit this? Could he 
have pickled himself and wound him- 
self up in pitch and scarabei with a 
view to a Jermyn-street fire-place a 
thousand miles and three thousand 
years off? A crust of lava at Pompeii 

resents the intaglio of a maiden’s 
~~ Pride feels no pain ; still a 
woman would hesitate before she de- 
signedly submitted to being caked into 
a lava or pumice matrix for purposes 
of posthumous celebrity. The model 
was probably fortuitously obtained ; 
but what a chance! Where are the 
outlines of the tens of thousands of 
glowing breasts, equally beautiful, 
equally panting for admiration, which 
inspired and graced the great centre 
of the world’s civilization at the era 
of Pliny? Gone, one and all, utterly 
and for ever, with the exception of 
that one moulded and moveless sphere 
which had had its last beat quelled 
beneath the weight of the raging 
mountain poured down upon it. How 
comes it that while Cincinnatus’s 

lough is hopelessly lost, and even 
oone is not claimed by any museum 
that we know of, Stella’s mattock, 

resented to her by the capricious 

ean, and having the motto engraved 
thereon, rident vicini glebas et saxa 
moventem should be carefully pre- 
served, and form a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the collection of a worthy 
friend of our own at the present day ? 
How, but because in this case the 
relic fell into the hands of those who 
understood its value, who enshrined 
it in the amber of a judicious venera- 
tion, and placed it once for all beyond 


the reach of oblivion or farther mis- 
chance? Let our collectors watch the 
island of Caprera this spring, and be 
ready, as soon as the proprietor shall 
have embarked finally upon the revo- 
lutionary ocean, tomake a pounce upon 
the plough, the harrow, the pruning 
knife, and the dibble, left behind by 
the great agriculturist, for the glass- 
cases—say rather, transparent shrines 
—of future generations. An ephemera 
is better than nothing. ow did 
those two undistinguished old soldiers 
get so fast clogged in classic literature 
as to have made a nest towards the 
tips of our tongues up to the present 
day? Gyasand Cloanthus. No mor- 
tal knows more of them than their 
names, and that they were brave. 
They were within a hexameter of utter 
oblivion, three thousand years ago. 
They fell into the metre of a Grecian 
poet, and, centuries later, dropped 
into the verse of a Roman one ; and in 
both they have remained, and will re- 
main as long as the two masters of 
Epic song hold their places in human 
hearts. it has already been remark- 
ed, that heroes lived before Agamem- 
non. But heroes have likewise lived 
since Agamemnon, and been known 
too, even in modern times, who have 
gained little by their heroism. The 
reason is obvious : they have wanted a 
divine poet—they had nobody to make 
them immortal. Europe has been 
crammed with them for the last hun- 
dred years. Our own armies and na- 
vies could reckon them by the score. 
They were named in a despatch and 
died. One or two of them found a 
bard. There was amber for Kempen- 
feldt, for Nelson, for Sir John Moore, 
for the Six Hundred, for some few be- 
side. Where will the rest be when 
the present becomes the past, when 
news becomes renown, when telegrams 
become history ? So far as man goes, 
they will simply sink into the strata 
on which futurity will be raised, afford- 
ing stability and permanence to the 
foundations of society, which will but 
rest upon them and crush them down. 
We have named Sir John Moore. 
Look at his case—never was any thing 
less peotontp than that his ill-luck 
should have been his passport to fame. 
He had fought as other Generals had, 
had had his successes as well as his 
reverses, and had just kept his head 
above water before the advancing 
army of Soult. On the walls of Co- 
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runna hemet hisfate ; and might have 
lain there, as hundreds of others did, 
in an unrecorded grave, to this hour 
and to all future ages, had not an or- 
dinary unnoticed Irish parson from a 
remote country parish, and from amid 
common prosaic pursuits, caught a 

lance in his imagination of the life- 
ess warrior as he was hurried to a 
hasty grave in the silence of the night, 
within the sound of the enemy’s ad- 
vancing guns. The look was enough 
—the picture was taken, with its full 
significance of pathos, into the heart 
of the poet ; and when it reappeared, 
it was found to have been encrusted 
with amber, thereafter never more to 
pass away. It is true, little ceremony 
was observed at that burial— 


“Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note;” 


but the lyre was struck; and the 
echoes went forth to the ends of the 
earth. And so Sir John Moore passed, 
by the narrow channel of those few 
hasty and careless stanzas, from the 
shores of oblivion, where he would 
have wandered till doomsday with 
thousands of brave but unrecorded 
comrades, to those same Isles of the 
Blest, wherein, as we have alread 
observed, the favourite heroes of all 
ages have pitched their tents and ex- 
alted their standards. 

Thus, again, have names without 
number, in ancient and modern times, 
come forth through the transparency 
of other names, and been preserved 
by the crystal and lustrous hardness 
of what shut them in. Thus Stella 
lives in Swift, as Lucasta lived in 
Lovelace, as Beatrice in Dante, as 
Laura in Petrarch, as Leonora in 
Tasso ; as Ianthe does in Byron, as 
Fiordispina in Shelley, as Lenore in 
Poe. othing could be more casual, 
yet more complete, than the pro- 
cess by which these fair ones became 
saints. A certain man drew a bow at 
a venture; and a king of Israel bit 
the dust. A bard tunes his instru- 
ment to concert-pitch, strikes a few 
chords, and a name flutters forth from 
the strings, for evil or for good, into 
thecelebrity ofages. As forus,westand 
ready, not for the bow of the archer, 
but for that of the musician. Content 
are we, not to be made a target of, 
but to vibrate to the stroke, what- 
ever it may be, best calculated to draw 
from us the wavy and graceful ca- 
priciousness of those harmonies which, 
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winding round each other as they is- 
sue, constitute the viewless and mys- 
tic cord stretched between sound and 
silence. 

Who was the “Captain bold of 
Halifax?’ Andthisunanswered quere 
reminds us that there are other media 
through which celebrities appear. Not 
poetry alone performs the embalming 

rocess—music lends a hand—though 

er words, no doubt, give their help ; 
so does painting, which has no words; 
so does sculpture, colourless as well 
as dumb. An Englishman fell on the 
plains of America, in the very moment 
of achieving a victory. Wolfe was 
unsung; but an enthusiastic academi- 
cian took up the dying general, and 
transferred him to canvas. There he 
is ever since, having just asked, “who 
fly ?” of the officer upon whom he 
leans for support, and waiting ever- 
more for the reply which is to make 
him a hero; while the weird-looking 
Indian will still bend in mingled awe 
and admiration over the warrior of his 
worship. Here isamber. Why should 
Wolfe tt had the luck to hit upon 
something so much better than the 
ordinary glue-pot? Innumerable he- 
roes have done as Wolfe did—have 
died as Wolfe died. Where were all 
the painters? Where were all the 
sculptors? to say nothing of the poets. 
A stiff effigy on horseback—a formal 
drilled-looking tableau, with one arm 
stretched out—a mufiled form on a 
prancing steed, ascending an imagin- 
ary hillock—such are a few of the 
grotesques which occur tous. Has 
not the Prussian metropolis got its 
Frederick, in the brass cocked-hat, 
every inch a king, and every pound a 
soldier? Do we not ourselves boast, 
in front of our University, of the high- 
minded and high-nosed champion of 
the Orange and Blue, conspicuous in 
lead, which might appropriately have 
been composed of the ullets discharg- 
ed by him in the cause of liberty and 
Protestantism, melted up with those 
discharged at him by Popery, slavery, 
&c.? to say nothing of the Title civi- 


lian hard by in the metal mackintosh, 


so caref i jotting down with his 
ever-pointed pencil the conveyances 
as they pass, under the orders, it may 
be presumed, of the police authorities, 
Nelson stands exalted above our 
Dublin Post-office; and Wellington 
(in the shape of a factory chimney) 
tapers towards the sky, on the emin- 
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ence commanding the Old Soldiers’ 
Asylum, the Hospital of Grisell Steev- 
ens, and that founded by the Drapier- 
Dean, with the presentiment, perhaps, 
that it might possibly turn to account 
in his own case. In sooth, it is only 
to go a degree further back to arrive 
at the Celtic heaps, the cromlechs, 
the Druid stones, the monoliths of 
the north, memorials of people and 
things that might have been great, 
but which survive in rather dubious 
grandeur, with sadly illegible legend- 
ary history. Out of these remains it 
would puzzle Owen himself to recon- 
struct a scientific monogram or me- 
moir. Vallancey, indeed, would have 
built up one or the other fast enough; 
though every member of our Academy 
now-a-days would be ready to knock 
it down with a Celt. The jaw of the 
opossum was an easier matter—it 
could speak when spoken to. A 
huge lump of limestone, squatting 
upon its haunches with its head up, 
like an antediluvian toad, is not likely 
to be communicative, even should it 
be brought to croak by the galvanism 
of the Archeological Society. Some 
stones, nevertheless, it must not be 
forgotten, do preach. The Ninevite 
alabaster reads no bad sermon. Egypt 
has pulpit eloquence painted upon 
the walls of its tombs. The blocks 
of which the foundations of the 
Temple of Jerusalem are composed 
proclaim serious truths; and more 
secular, though as true lectures, are 
delivered by the Parthenon of Greece 
and the Colosseum of Rome. All of 
these have certain distinct facts em- 
bedded in them, of which they are at 
once the depositories and the expo- 
nents; they are the amber, in short, 
wherein fragments of history—a wing 
or two—a pair of feet—a brace of 
antenne—are caught, and through 
which they may be examined. It is 
wonderful how abundant the gem is 
upon the shores of history; and how 
prolific it will prove of entomological 
remains, if we only just avoid carry- 
ing our heads too high, and are con- 
tent to look before us, and beneath 
us, as we pace along the sands of Time. 
Here are the royal widower’s love and 


sorrow, discernible through the cross- 
es we meet from station to station on 
the king’s highway throughout the 
length of England. Here is the fide- 
lity of the nephew of Charlemagne, 
looking out through the casement of 
Rolandseck. And then, see how 
grimly deeds of darkness peer through 
the loops of centuries at the light! 
Observe the shattered towers which 
remain of Fotheringay, still muttering 
of the deed of death done there hun- 
dreds of years ago! Behold how Pon- 
tefract grins with the ugly facts it 
whispers from the Past into the ears of 
the Present! Note the one fragment of 
a tower at Plessis, how it tries to 
look indifferent and unconscious of 
Louis and Tristan! Listen to the 
air as it hurries through the corridors 
of the subterranean dungeons of Se- 
ville, of Baden, and names names of 
the hundreds who went in, and never 
came out! Yes, a watch is kept over 
many things we think lost—and the 
phrase, “Time will tell,” has more 
significance than people are apt to 
imagine. Well, if so much that is 
now mystery will one day be revealed, 
what is to be said of those things and 
those names which are from the first 
held up to the gaze of mankind? Why 
this—if they be thusexalted for evil,oh, 
what a fate! The malefactors we meet 
by the side of the Indian highways, 
impaled skeletons, but weakly repre- 
sent them. The heads of the Scottish 
traitors over Temple Bar, within our 
fathers’ memory, fail to image them 
adequately. The burial of an ass 
would be to them a privilege—“ Any- 
where, anywhere, out of the world!” 
Out of sight of men, of angels, of hea- 
ven! But it is the blessed and ex- 
ceptive destiny of some, not only to 
have been good, but to have been im- 
mortalized in that character—to have 
had the virtue and the praise—to 
have glanced in the sun on wings that 
might have fluttered in paradise—and 
to have been caught and coated with 
the crystal transparency of genius and 
worship, half tear, half diamond, 
therein to be imbedded, and shine for 
ever before the eyes of men. 
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THE TERRIBLY STRANGE MYSTERY IN THE RUE PANTALON. 


I. 


PROLOGUE. 


Nicut fell in Paris the beautiful, the 
gay, the sparkling, the mowsseuse, the 
secret, the mysterious, and it must be 
said, Paris, the sadly wicked! And 
yet, not by any means, a flaring, 
flaunting, painted, brazen wickedness; 
rather a demure and modest derelic- 
tion—a decent and unobtrusive guilti- 
ness that shrinks from the lamps. 
Night, then, in this Paris of wonder- 
ful things—this jewel of the French- 
man—this Mahomet’s paradise for 
Frenchmen; in this Paris of the 
Notre Dame, which Victor Hugo— 
not the piety of the middle ages— 
built ; in that underground Paris of 
cul de sacs and cellars, which Eugene 
Sue has built for himself by ene 
contract in thousands of feuzlletons ; 
in the Paris, too, of immortal, spirited 
Alexander the Elder, in which came 
clattering the young Gascons and the 
gay musketeers. In this Paris, taken 
in any aspect you will, it was simply 
night. 

An expression that must set the 
imagination busy. Think of a Paris 
night, and you rub a talismanic ring, 
or turn a kaleidoscope slowly. Poetic 
minds know that picture tolerably 
well. Down the Boulevarts of the 
Italians, or of the Capuchin monks, 
or of the Madeleine, which you will, 
where are the regiments of pagodas, 
with the gilded balls, and the trees, 
and the reckless abundance of lights, 
and the palaces of glass, where there 
seem to be balls and al fresco festivals, 
and tables laid out among gardens, 
and guests feasting; but which we 
know to be real business-like -— 
where you may be filled with gooc 
things on the ordinary terms of traffic. 
Or we may look down the street 
called Rivoli, where are the miles of 
arcade, with the line, miles long, of 
twinkling stars, converging toa point; 
or you may get lost in the real fields 
Elysian, where of the cool nights you 
hear delicious music coming through 
the groves, and pushing forward, get 
a sight of a little fairy theatre, and a 
glorified elnging leaty or tulle angel, 
seen afar, with a happy, sipping, 
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feasting, and easily recreated com- 

any, sitting thick as bees below. 

es, it is night in Paris—night every- 
where; which, indeed, would follow 
as of course, considering that there is 
little difference between the meridian 
of the Quartier Latin and of the Rue 
de La Paix. Therefore, was it night 
everywhere in the great city; in that 
singularinsular Paris, knownas L’/s/e. 
On both banks of the Seine: night 
for the “demolitions,” and the wea- 
ried workmen therein engaged (honest 
sons of labour busy levelling their 
own mean dwellings to find room for 
sumptuous palaces fortherich) ; night 
for the gamun ; night for the grisette ; 
night for everybody; night for THE 
MorcvE! Men said that place of 
temporary rest was never so full as on 
this particular night, which was the 
night of the first of April, eighteen 
hundred and fifty ! 

And yet, that gay performance just 
described—the entertainment known 
as a Paris night, could not take place; 
for it was postponed. How it did 
rain! <A million grisettes of Paris, 
stationed along the parapets of their 
houses, emptying pails, with loud 
gush; this would give but a poor 
idea. It came with a splash upon the 
smooth asphalte; it flushed the pavé 
like a burst sluice; wretched passen- 
gers, whom poverty, but not their 
will, forced to walk, were all but 
drowned. Let us pity these poor out- 
casts, of whom, if we dare trust sta- 
tistics, there must be an enormous 
proportion in every huge city. How 
shall there be conveyance for all 
where the means have been denied ; 
and yet it would be unreasonable to 
expect the drivers of hired fiacres— 
poor themselves—to take their breth- 
ren about gratuitously. Let us be 
reasonable in our wildest dreams of 
political economy. 


Il. 
THE FATAL NIGHT OF THE FIRST OF APRIL. 


No; this night there was relache, 

if we may so speak. Paris did not 

perform to-night, as she rarely does 

os rehearsals of the Deluge. It 

was the most fearful down-pour the 
33 
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inhabitants had known. Not a soul 
to be seen save the semi-drowned 
jiacre drivers just alluded to, and a 
stray miserable flying for his life, 
whom the inhumanity of the fiacre 
drivers, unwilling certainly and en- 
forced, denied a natural shelter. I 
will wager, that at the grand = 
(but it could be no novelty with them, 
poor souls), or at the Comique, or at 
the St. Martin’s Gate, or even at the 
screaming little Royal Palace, they 
must have had but a sorry array of 
empty benches. 
et there was a charitable concert 

that night at the Salle-qguarreé-Han- 
ovre, which lies at the very bottom of 
the Rue Pantalon, where not many 
years back, before “demolitions” were 
thought of, some dismal tragedies 
where whispered. There was a con- 
cert there, thinly attended ’tis true 
(for why should it be miraculously 
excepted from the law of charitable 
associations !)—so thinly attended in- 
deed, that towards nine o’clock a gen- 
tleman, an accredited representative of 
the “administration,” came forward, 
and in a few words, happily adapted 
to the occasion, announced that the 
entertainment should terminate at 
this point, owing to the limited sup- 
port the administration had received. 
A little bit of courtesy so gracefully 
done, that he retired amid strong 
signs of effusion, as well as of adhesion. 
A Briton, indeed—a gross, intractable 
animal, as he always shows himself 
—manifested disapproval, and inde- 
cently shouted out “argent!” But he 
was reproved with grandeur by the 
noble young man, and who merely 
said, with an adorable calmness, 
“T’administration ne rend jamais 
l’argent,” a sentiment received with 

rofound sympathy by the audience. 

he Section was overcome with 
shame, and took his way from the 
scene, degraded under the bitter con- 
tempt of his fellows. 

ow mark what followed of this 

night of the first of April, in the year 
eighteen hundred and fifty. The sym- 
pathetic audience broke up, and went 
their way—rather, would have gone 
their way. We must bear in mind 
that all this while it has been raining 
—streaming ; and the sympathetic 
audience, reaching to the door, find 
that the waters have risen, and that 
a sort of flood is roaring down the 
street. But was this the worst? 
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The Rue des Guépes, as most of us 
know, is an unfrequented thorough- 
fare. It is already marked out in the 
new map of “Demolitions.” In fair 
weather it is but little frequented; 
but in such confusion of the elements 
as was now raging —— 

THERE WAS NOT A FIACRE TO BE 
SEEN ! 

Consider but a moment this hope- 
less miscellany—timid, shrinking girls 
in gauze, in the flimsy attire which 
fashion exacts, and their aged sires, 
whose gray hairs are put forth fitfully 
every now and again into the tempest, 
looking wistfully for aid! Consider 
the veteran matrons, full of years and 
infirmities, huddled all together on 
that rock, a miserable shipwrecked 
crew, waving handkerchiefs and other 
signals of distress. With a fatal 
blindness, they had ordered their 
carriages at eleven, barely an hour 
from midnight. At eleven those ve- 
hicles would arrive. It was unlikely, 
arguing from the known temperament 
of domestics in charge of horses, that 
they would be a moment sooner. It 
was now nine. Hark to the great 
Bourpon of Sarnt Etor's Church 
booming out nine ! 

Not A FIACRE IN SIGHT! 

Some few of these vehicles—ad- 
vised of the concert—would pass by 
at eleven to take up company, but 
not before. Nohope. Stay—asound. 
There is one at the end of the street 
afar off. It is watched with strained 
necks and eyes. Who’s shall be the 
prize? Ha! ha! Of course there is 
some one inside—of course. Stay! 
here isanother. Full, too; and yet it 
stops. Fifty figures plunge through the 
waterfall. Softly—an heroic youth 
has swam off some streets away in 
search of safety. He was now re- 
turned triumphant—but saturated and 
exhausted. It was, of course, for his 
party. With blank despair it is seen 
to drive away. 

Not A FIACRE TO BE SEEN!!! 


There is a muffled figure of a lady 
looking out wistfully with the rest. 
She looks up the street, and down the 
street, out of the most coquettish 
hood in the world. From her delicate 


hand (on her finger is a ring) it is 
clear she is of oulie. She bears her 
sorrows without complaint. For a 
second, and a second only, would in- 
quisitive eyes strain vainly at a 
glimpse of her face; but she would 
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draw the hood closely about her face 
with an agitation which it was vain 
todissemble. She had clearly reasons 
for being private. With her there was 
no cavalier ; behind her was her maid, 
similarly muffled. What mystery 
was here? ‘The ring on her finger, 
her jealous impatience of observation, 
her agitation, and her suppressed 
eagerness to get away. What was at 
the bottom ? 

Ah! this wasin Paris. Paris, the 
gay, the beautiful, the mowssewse, &c., 
as mentioned at the beginning. In 
the Paris of Victor Hugo and Dumas 
the Elder, &c., as also alluded to at 
the beginning. In Paris—that is to 
say, in plot, mystification, counter- 
plot, meli-melo, charivari, INTRIGUE! 
Ah! have we not read of these things 4 
So, when we see a beautiful lady, 
muffled in a hood and domino—cloak 
that is—standing piteously, and pre- 
vented from getting to her own home 
by a cruel mischance she never could 
have calculated on—a season, perhaps, 
where minutes are precious as gold— 
where another (undesirable highly) 
may return, suddenly, and find—— 
ciel ! 

Not A FIACRE IN SIGHT! 

No hope. Latterly the eye has 
been attracted by a muffled figure, 
very much to the rear, who has been 
striving vainly to get forward to the 
front. He is wrapped in a huge 
horseman’s cloak. tt is remarked 
that there is a strange fire in his eyes. 
They flash, they rove restlessly, but 
chiefly in one direction. He strives 
almost with rudeness to reach the 
front; and this time the shrinking 
ladies give way to him, almost from 
sheer terror. Who is this man— 
what is he?——Ah !—— 

Recollect, again, we are in Paris— 
Paris, the beautiful, the mysterious, 
the mousseuse, &c.—as before men- 
tioned. He is behind hernow. His 
breath mingles with hers—the one 
muffled figure behind the other. 

Let us reflect a moment. Her visi- 
ble anxiety to be home—the ring— 
the agitation—ah ! it must be! Could 
it not be that what she sought to 
avoid, might have tracked her. AH!!! 

Recollect we are in Paris—Paris 
the beautiful, &c.—as was enlarged 
on at the beginning. 

Oh, for some one to warn her, to 
touch her, whisper in her ear a single 
word—FLy!—F'y ! through the night 
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—through the waterspouts—through 
the deluge! What boots the soaking, 
saturating, drenching flood, as com- 
pared with the precipice on which 
you stand. Fly! fly!—another in- 
stant and it is too late! Ah! that 
little scream suppressed !—all is lost! 

He is talking to her vehemently. 
Does he threaten! She deprecates. 
After all, the melancholy basis of the 
conjugal relations in France is well 
known. It is to be deplored, scarcely 
altered as yet. The Revolution has 
left its traces, not yet effaced. Surely, 
is it not the basis of all their immoral 
yet delightful works of fiction? Ab- 
sorbing in interest, and yet tinged 
with slight irregularities scarcely in 
harmony with the spirit of the Ten 
Commandments. Recollect we are 
in Paris—Paris the beautiful—but 
let that pass. 

Ah, he has drawa something from 
under his cloak—a sword, isit? See, 
she has gone—fled—passed away like 
an arrow—dreading, no doubt, a 
scene of brutal violence. Heaven 
shield her in her trial, poor soul! She 
is safe for the moment ; but the reck- 
oning will come! He knows this full 
well, and stands at the brink hesitat- 
ing whether he will pursue. He de- 
cides not; for he knows he need not 
hurry. In the fulness of time THE 
INJURED HUSBAND WILL AVENGE 
HIMSELF ! 


Half-past ten by the Great Bour- 


don of Saint Eloi! A little cracked 
and wheezy in the chimney, but still 
satisfactory. At that moment, what 
tragedy might be at work—say aw 
premier—in a gay and gilded salon, 
with doors hermetically sealed ; the 
exquisite panelling, by Decamps and 
Meisonnier, growing discoloured from 
the fumes of charcoal. The mari at 
the edge has surely an instinct of 
what is going forward; but he smiles 
grimly. He relishes it. What a life 
is this. No one else there suspected 
the strange tragedy that had oc- 
curred. 
Not A FIACRE IN SIGHT! 


Eleven by the Great Bourdon of 
Saint Eloi! The horizon of a sudden 
darkened with fiacres, voitures a re- 
mise, and the domestic vehicles—all 
punctual. The frequenters of the 
charitable concert are taken to their 
homes. Zhey knew not what had 
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taken place. It would bear fruit, no 
doubt, at the proper time. 

Astrange world. Yet recollect, at 
the same time, that this is Paris—— 
well. 

AND THE NIGHT OF THE FATAL 
First or APRIL ENDED! 


AN interval of six years—six months 
rather—is supposed to have elapsed 
since the night of the fatal first of 
April. The memory of it had passed 
away from men’s minds. In Paris, 
the beautiful, the mousseuse, &c., each 
day is a whole life. We live out the 
whole twelve volumes of the “Three 
Musgqueteers,” within the twenty- 
four hours. And so possibly some 
three or four had marked the strange 
scene in the Rue Pantalon; those at 
least skilled in the unspoken language 
of intrigue. They had translated it 
all. Possibly they looked in their 
Pays, in their Debats, in their Consti- 
tutronel (not certainly in their Moni- 
teur), for some horrid catastrophe. 
And yet in Paris les maris are so 
habituated to these little affairs, that 
they are skilful enough to carry out 
their views quietly; and sansesclandre. 
And so the Seine might have held its 
victim; or one of those strange recept- 
acles which abound in every Parisian 
mansion, will have done the rest! 


PART THE SECOND, 


THE HOUSE IN THE RUE PANTALON. 
“ ABSENT LE CHAT, LES SOURIS DANSENT.” 


Paris. A little French salon in the Rue 
Pantalon Je etage. An inner room seen 
beyond, with a small round table laid out 
for supper. Portiere drawn. Pendule, 
flowers, &c. 

Madame Croquet reading the newest fic- 
tion of Dumas the younger, by a modera- 
teur lamp. Pendule strikes. She rises. 


Mad.—Nrn¥ o'clock! In another 
hour my melancholy widowhood ter- 
minates,and my adored husband—dar- 
ling Bruin as I call him in moments of 
affectionate endearment—comes back 
again to life! Of course I am very 
oot omaparnd with joy. Why 
should not Madame Joan rejoice when 
Monsieur Darby comes home? The 
stricken widow is considered to have 
borne her sorrows, ha, ha! with a 
sweet resignation, ha, ha! But the 
drollest part of all is that I shall be 
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a widow again in twenty-four hours, 
and plunged once more in the deepest 
affliction. Ha, ha! No matter; Pro- 
vidence will temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb! (Goes over to the mir- 
ror.) I must say the shorn lamb is 
looking charming to-night! Mamie, 
you are a little angel to-night! You 
will throw the darling Bruin into con- 
vulsions of delight! Sweet widow— 
trala! Trala! (Dances and sings 
before the glass.) 

Enter Fanchette (out of breath and 

speaking very fast.) 

Well, Madame, all goes on beauti- 
fully. I have been down to M. Cou- 
cou, and I saw M. Coucou himself; 
and he was quite gracious and avm- 
able, and condescended to take quite 
an interest in our little banquet. He 
is the most noble of traiteurs. He 
has promised a splendid effort of his 
skill ; and M. Coucou is a man of his 
word. A man of surpassing genius, 
too, Madame. 

Mad.—Well, Fanchette ; but what 
will this great man do for us? 

‘anch.—Precisely as the clock 
strikes ten, there shall arrive here the 
divinest little supper—ah, Madame! 
the most heavenly little repast! M. 
Coucou, who is an archangel of cook- 
ery, has said so; and M. Coucou is a 
man of his word. M. Coucou has pro- 
mised to come himself to give the last 
finishing touches. Ah, Madame! M. 
Coucou always does the thing en vrat 
artiste! 

Mad.—But, Fanchette, we are not 
going to sup off M. Coucou, excellent 
as he maybe. What has this immor- 
tal chef provided? 

Fanch.—Three adorable little par- 
tridges, the plumpest, the tenderest, 
the most savoury in all Paris. M. 
Coucou chose them himself, and M. 
Coucou says 

Mad.—Again let me remind you 
that M. Coucou is not the partridge. 
What next? 

Fanch.—A lovely red cock newly 
arrived from the provinces—first 
class 

Mad.—By the first class? 


Fanch.—No, Madame; superb, first 


class. Though, indeed, it deserves a 
coupé to itself. 

Mad.—Well, coupé it shall be, Fan- 
chette. 

Fanch.—And stuffed with truffles, 
Madame, only think, and by M. Cou- 
cou’s own hands. 
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Mad.—Do keep M. Coucou off the 
table, Fanchette. What else? 

Fanch.—The whole to conclude, 
Madame, as they say in the play bills, 
with a celestial apricot tart, which 
might have been served up to M. 
Adam and Madame Eve, son epouse, 
at their little entertainments in the 
Garden of Eden! 

Mad.—And the wine, Fanchette? 

Fanch.—A princely flask of Bur- 
gundy, with a neck like Madame’s 
own, who has been reposing himself 
tranquilly in ice. 

Mad.—You have done admirably, 
Fanchette. You deserve a crown, 
or the Monthyon Prize, at the very 
least. 

Fanch. (shyly).—Madame must 
thank M. Coucou with whom I have 
some little interest. 

Mad.—Your master shall be very 
grateful. 

Fanch.—Ah, Madame! he will em- 
brace that petit souper more raptu- 
rously than any thing else he shall 
meet to-night. 

Mad. (sighs).—I fear so. After all, 
Fanchette, the stomach and the heart 
are very, very dear friends. 

Fanch.—They are, at least, next 
door neighbours, Madame. I am glad 
to see Sedute is bearing up so well. 
Madame is quite right to assume a 
ve cheerfulness. 

Mad.—Which I feel. I am look- 
ing forward with delight to the return 
of the best of husbands, and—— 

Fanch.—The ugliest of men! Ma- 
dame will excuse me; but it is the 
truth. 

Mad.—But the mind, Fanchette ; 
the treasures he showers on me from 
his mind. 

Fanch.—They are the only treasures 
he showers upon Madame. 

Mad.—But his heart isin the right 
place. 

Fanch.—So are Monsieur’s lungs, so 
is Monsieur's liver, and, above all, so 
is Monsieur’s stomach. Everybody’s 
heart must be in the right place. 

Mad.—He is full of goodness. 

_Fanch.—And full of years and an- 
tiquity. 

Mad.—On_ fifty-seven his 
birthday, which is not far off. 

Fanch.—Madame is right. His last 
birthday is not very far off. 

Mad.—Ha! ha! Poor Fanchette! 
How you dislike him. All because, I 


last 
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suppose, he does not flatter you like 
M. Coucou. 

Fanch—Madame knows herself 
that it was only a marriage de con- 
venance. That she was brought to 
the altar and sold for what she would 
fetch. 

Mad.—My dear Fanchette, one day 
three hundred thousand francs came 
rolling tome tied upinasack. It was 
very tempting. My father and mo- 
ther called to me with tears to pick it 
up. WhatcouldIdo. Ipickeditup— 
three hundred thousand frances. 

Fanch.—And the sack? You were 
obliged to take the sack also? 

Mad.—And the sack also. 

Fanch.—O ciel! and such a torn, 
threadbare, dilapidated old sack. 

Mad.—Fanchette, you only regard 
the outside of things. You have seen 
those little gaudy bonbon boxes in the 
windows of the Palais Royal—glit- 
tering over with gold and silver paper, 
and tinsel, and ribbons. 

Fanch. (clapping her hands).—Ah, 
dear, yes Madame, the charming little 
caskets ! 

Mad.—Well, the children cry for 
them; and if you give them the 
charming little casket, are quite con- 
tent. But the grown-up people, far 
wiser, eat the sucre de pomme, and the 
chocolate, and the crystallized fruits 
inside. There isa little parable for 


you. 

. Fanch.—And Madame has seen the 
advertisements on the back of the 
Patrie and the other journals of the 
wonderful Coe Hygieniques— 


little hollow balls of gelatine and 
honey, with the nastiest drugs inside. 
(Makes a face). Well, the children 
cry for that, too, and think it very 
sweet ; but by and by they find out 
they have been swallowing physic. 
There is a little parable for Madame. 

Mad.—I am afraid you are very 
wicked, Fanchette. You only look to 
the outside shell. ; 

Fanch. (clapping her hands).— 
a Ocel! Thad quite forgotten 
that. 

Mad.—Ah, yes. We should look 
to the kernel. 

Fanch.—What a terrible oversight! 
Madame’s mention of shells reminded 
me—malheureusement—I forgot it. 
My poor little head! 

Mad.—Forgot your little head! 
What do you mean? 
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Fanch.—No, Madame—the oysters! 

Mad.—Ah ciel !—unhappy girl, 
what have you done? He will kill 
us. Oysters are his weak point; he 
devours them by the hundred. It 
influences the worst passions of his 
nature. It turns him into a red 
Indian. He will scalp us. 

Fanch.—Ah, wretched moluscs / 

Mad.—Miserable bivalves! 

Fanch.—Stay, Madame. I see a ray 
of light. The bon Diew has sent a 
deliverer. He will save us! 

Mad. (looking round).—Where ? 
Who? 

Fanch. (with dignity and in an 
attitude).—M. Covucov! 

Mad.—Fly to him, then. Throw 


yourself at his feet—embrace his 
nees—conjure him for my sake. 
Fanch.—Have courage, Madame— 
pt your trust in me and M. Coucou. 
f necessary, he will work a miracle, 
and create a new bank of charming 
huitres dOstende with a wave of 


his—— 

Mad.—Fly—fiy, Fanchette, on the 
wings of a—— 

Fanch.—Of a cab, Madame. (Fit 
Fanchette.) 

Mad.—How this poor heart pal- 
pitates! There will be a terrible 
scene ; for this dear amiable Bruin 
of mine is comestibly excitable, 
and will rage like a maniac. Alas! 
his stomach and heart are more 
than neighbours—they are one and 
indivisible. How dot look? Very 
pale! And yet, what transparency— 
what purity of tint—what a delicate 
flutter. If only Bruin came in now, 
how he would be ravished! (Clock 
strikes). Ah! (Screams). I die with 
fear! He will kill me when he does 
not find his oysters! 

Enter J. de Gigot-Piqué from the 
back softly. 

It isshe/ I have found her. My 

ilgrimage is ended, and I now die 
caer! (Leisurely takes off his hat 
and cloak, and lays them on a chair). 

Mad. (running to meet him).—My 
husband! (Stopsshort). This issome 
mistake, sir. What do you want 
here? 

M.de G.—It is she. The lost long 
one—no, I mean the long lost one. 
Madame, you cannot conceive the 
pleasure that this unexpected meeting 
gives me! 

Mad.—Monsieur ! 
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Gigot.—When I tell you that for 
the period of three months I have 
been tracking you—that I have taken 
gensdarmes into confidence, and even 
subsidized detectives—and that I my- 
self have been engaged in a system of 
skilful espionage, I may say, morning, 
noon, and night—ygu may conceive 
what are my feelings at this moment 
of successandtriumph. (Spoken very 
quickly). Ihave found you, Madame; 
and, as I before took the liberty of 
remarking, I can now sit down and 
die happy! (About to take a chair). 

Mad.—I object to any such per- 
formance going on in my apartment. 
You must go elsewhere to die happy, 
Monsieur! 

Gigot. (tragically)—What! Re- 
fuse the common courtesy of a chair. 
Deny me the last cold offices! After 
that. O world! world! world !—hol- 
low unfeeling world! 

Mad. (impatiently).—This, sir, is 
ushing the matter a little too far. 
You appear to be a gentleman; you 

have intruded into a lady’s apartment, 
and have been requested to retire— 
will you go? 

Gigot.—Not a word more, Madame. 
I go. The truly chivalrous gentleman 
obeys the slightest aspiration of alady. 
I go, Madame! Possibly I may have 
had some mission in coming hither— 
a sacred duty to discharge. ButI go, 
possibly never to return. 

Mad. (sarcastically)—Do not ex- 
cite mage that may possibly never be 
realized. 

Gigot.—Cruel Madame! obdurate wi- 
dow. ButIgo. Possibly youshall hear 
of meagain. Lookinto-morrowmorn- 
ing’s Debats under the heading, “ ter- 
rible mystery,” or “ asphyxication by 
charcoal.” But I go ;—or if Madame 
should be wandering along the quais, 
let her peep into the Morgue, and in 
that chamber of horrors she will see 
framed and glazed SOMETHING that 
I will not further particularize. But 
I go—I rush to the door—I fly—and 
Madame never, never sees me more ! 

(Pauses, and looks at her steadily). 

Mad. (after a pause).—You will 
— me to remind yeu that you 

ave not gone as yet-—that you have 
not moved. Seriously, sir, I must 
request you to make an end of this 
farce, and to depart at once. (Aside), 
If dear Bruin should come in now, 
what a scene! 
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Gigot.—Adieu, then, Madame! au 
revoir at the Morgue! I go to make 
a morganatic alliance (approaching 
dissolution alone can justify so miser- 
able a joke). But I spoke ofa mission, 
Madame—a sacred mission—but it is 
no matter now. 

Mad.—A tessage !—(aside, can he 
bring news from my dear Bruin). A 
message, Monsieur, did you say + 

Gigot.—It is no matter. It is of 
small importance. (Going).—I go, 
Madame—I rid you of my odious pre- 
sence—all letters and communications 
to be addressed to——the Morgue! 

Mad.—But, Monsieur, one moment. 
— message, or mission, or sacred 

u 
@igot-—Then, before I go—before 
descending into the muddy Seine— 
into what may be styled my mud, or 
earth (you see my brain is wandering 
already), grant me one last favour. 

Mad,.—W ell, Monsieur. 

Gigot.—Oblige me by fixing your 
eyes on these simple lineaments. 

Mad. (sarcastically)—Well, Mon- 
sieur, I see that they are, indeed, very 
simple lineaments. 

igot.—Cruel thrust! Poor De 
Gigot-Piqut. What, no lightning 
flash of recognition. 

Mad.—Utter darkness and vacuity. 

Gigot.—W hat, no chord touched ? 

Mad.—Monsieur, the only cord I 
shall touch, shall be the bell. We 
must make an end of this foolery, un- 
less, indeed, you have something to 
tell me. 

Gigot.—Look again! take time. 
Apply this liniment to your eye—I 
mean, apply your eye to these linea- 
ments. Vow does not a light break 
in spee you! 

Mad. (impatiently).—Nothing of 
the kind. 

Gigot.—O world, world! Then it 
will be necessary for me to go into a 
short and simple narrative. ttn 
it was a beautiful evening, towards 
the close of the nineteenth century— 
and when I say a beautiful evening, 
I mean it was raining waterspouts— 
that two persons might have been 
observed —— 

Mad.—Might? You are not pre- 
cise, Monsieur, in your expression. 

Gigot.—In the novels, Madame, 
they always might have been observ- 
ed, they never are observed. Two 
persons, then, might have been ob- 
served standing on the steps of a 
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place of entertainment, waiting for a 
cab. The elder of the twain—— 

Mad.—Monsieur will be brief, as 
he cannot have the space of three 
volumes. 

Gigot—To be brief, Madame.— 
There had been a concert—a concert 
in aid of the charitable and merito- 
rious purpose of providing paletots for 
destitute poodles and toy terriers. 
There were no cabs—at least they 
fell to the strongest—who were, of 
course, men. These were two ladies 
—a lady that is, and a female—a 
lady that is, and a lady's maid. Sud- 
denly there appeared a chivalrous 
knight, bearing, instead of a lance—a 
simple—what, Madame? 

Mad. (rising).—O mon Dieu! I 
recollect it all now. The concert— 
the distressed poodles—and the gen- 
tleman who so nobly came forward, 
and offered his arm—— 

Gigot (gloomily).—Which was de- 
clined with thanks—— 

Mad.—But gave his umbrella—— 

Gigot.—Which was accepted with 
almost servile expressions of grati- 
tude. 

Mad.—But strictly, on the condi- 
tion of his not coming with us. 

Gigot.—He urged that the umbrel- 
la and its owner were on Stamese 
principles, and not to be separated. 

Mad.—While she urged, with equal 
ingenuity, that it was actually a law 
of nature that the ties which bind 
man to his umbrella should be in- 
stantly and eternally in a state of 
severance. Those two members of the 
human family meet but to part again. 

Gigot.—Exemplified in the present 
instance ; for these eyes have never 
since rested on that member of the 
great human family. 

Mad.—Mon Dieu! and were you 
that chivalrous Monsieur ? 

Gigot. (gloomily)—Yes, Madame. 
I was the poor foolish Monsieur Quix- 
otte that denuded himself of his na- 
tural covering, and reached his home 
in a state of papier maché. I hada 
catarrh for three weeks in conse- 
quence—but no matter. 

Mad.—I sympathize with youfrom 
my heart. 

Gigot.—Since that night have three 
weary months elapsed—all consumed 
in ineffectual attempts to recover you, 


adame. 
Mad.—Recover me? How, Mon- 
sieur ? 
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Gigot. (bowing)—I mean, Madame, 
my—umbrella! Once, indeed, at the 
opera, in an upper loge, I saw a face 
—a soft exquisitely moulded face— 
the most delicate lines—the loveliest 
tinge—and for expression—ah, Ma- 
dame, I cannot find words to—— 

Mad— Really, Monsieur, I cannot 
listen to this extravagance. 

Gigot.—Is Madame so intolerant as 
not to allow me to praise another of 
her sex, the lovely Countess X——, 
who was that night at the opera? It 
is hard, very hard. 

Mad.—I ask pardon, Monsieur ; I 
thought—(confused). 

Gigot.—Well, Madame, I sought in 
vain—(looking ‘at her)—a_ beautiful 
thing—of the most elegant shape and 
Had Mo the loveliest colour—— 

Zad.—Monsieur, again I must 


ym —The umbrella, Madame : a 
rich pea green, Madame—toujours the 
parapluie such a graceful spring in 


ermovement—its movement I should 
say ; such a smood texture in her skin 
—its skin ; 
ing hand 
Mad.—Monsieur, I will not permit 


such an exquisitely taper- 


this 

Gigot.—Handle, handle, Madame. 
(With tragic solemnity)}—And now, 
Madame, I am come, as it were, back 
from the grave, to demand that dear 
one at your hands. Restore to me 
that sacred trust—give me back the 
cherished instrument. (Aside)—I 
knowshe has lost it; only an angel could 
retain a parapluie for three months ! 

Mad. (embarrassed).—O, mon Dieu; 
I never thought of that. (Aside)— 
Fanchette took it out a week after- 
wards and lost it. - 

Gigot. (joyfully)—I am confident 
she has not got it! Give me my 
poraeinin, and let me go. I have 
usiness. Have you no regard for a 
father’s feelings—I mean for his who 
has known what it is to love and to 
lose his umbrella. 

Mad.—What shall Ido; was there 
ever any thing so unfortunate ? 

Giyot.—Do you refuse me? ah, let 
me go, Madame—I am impatient. 

Mad.—Monsieur—the fact is—at 
present—but I will send it to you, or 
at least, another quite as good. 

Gigot. ( (tragically) .— What, lost ! 

Mad.—Mon Deel what can I do, 
Monsieur. It is gone. You must 
wait until to-morrow. 
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Gigot.—Cheerfully, Madame. Put 

me anywhere you please—entresol, 

arret—any where a spare bed—a mo- 
est turnup. 

Mad.—Nonsense. You are childish. 

Gigot.—Then restore me my ori- 
ginal instrument. Give me back, I 
say—(wildly)—my parapluie — the 
wild freshness of my parapluie. It 
is priceless—precious—— 

Mad.-- Will not another do as 
well? 

Gigot. (gloomily).—It belonged to a 
deceased cousin, now sleeping at Pere 
la Chaise. I stood by her bedside. 
With her pale fingers she placed the 
—the—parapluie in my hands,— 
“Victor,” she said, “promise me never 
to part this!” I swore it upon the 
handle. 

Mad.(smiling).—An oath you faith- 
fully kept. 

Gigot.—She hitched terribly as you 
tried to put her up ; then she raised 
herself on her couch—and I saw a 
broken rib or two sticking through 
the skin—I mean the silk. For, to 
say the truth, she was alittle damag- 
ed, and very stiff about the joints ; 
then she fell back without a struggle! 
and died! 

Mad.—Really, Monsieur, 
so confused the two that 
understand 
sieur ? 

Gigot.—I dare not. 

Mad.—Mon Dieu, near] altneat 
ten, and I had forgotten dear Bruin 
altogether. I conjure of you to leave 
me—I have a reason for wishing to 
be alone. 

Gigot.—My umbrella. 

Enter Fanchette running with an 

umbrella. 

Fanch.—Ah, Madame! all goes 
well. M. Coucou will be here in ten 
minutes, with the dearest little oys- 
ters in the world. He isa brave man, 
Madame. But Madame has visitors. 
What does Monsieur want ? 

Mad.—Monsieur wishes to stay— 
where he is not wanted. We are in 
Monsieur’s power. Monsieur chooses 
to act tyrannically because—— 

(All this time Gigot is sittin 
gloomily, with arms folded in a dear 

(Madame gives a shriek.) Ciel ! 
we are saved. Tell me, where did 
you find that umbrella ? 

Fanch. (laughing).—Oh, this? This 
I may call our own, Madame! You 
sectlledt the one a gentleman lent us, 


you have 
cannot 
Will you go, Mon- 
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whose address we lost. I thought it 
had gone astray ; but I find (taking 
up her apron corner, and hanging 
down her head) that Monsieur Coucow 
has been taking care of it for me for 
the last three weeks ! 

Gigot. (angrily).—A false and ridi- 
culous honesty. The Ten Command- 
ments were not meant to apply to the 
use of parapluies. Confusion! who 
is this wretched maker of pies—this 
miserable manufacturer of ragouts— 
that must needs go returning um- 
brellas. He should be shown—this 
precious patisseur, at three francs ad- 
mission ! 

Fanch. (squaring her arms).—Mon- 
sieur, you forget yourself. Monsieur 
Coucou is a man of honour, and wears 
asword. It is lache! 

Gigot.— Wears a spit. 

Fanch.—It is cowardly (very ex- 
citedly) to speak those words behind 
his back. 

Mad. (solemnly).—Gently Fan- 
chette. And now, Monsieur, take 
back from my hands your sacred trust 
—the cherished instrument that the 
dying lady presented to you on her 
death-bed. Providence has restored 
it to you in, I may say, a miraculous 
manner. 

Fanch.—Monsieur is in luck to- 
night. He now need not take a cab. 

Gigot—Ah! I begin to see my 


we 
‘anch.—Then if Monsieur sees his 
way, why does he not go his way ? 

@ igot.—Oh ! (starting) I have it at 
last. What dulness not to have found 
it out before. Ah, stupid head! gross 


insensibility ! 

Fanch. (clapping her hands).--Hear ! 
hear! as les Taciela say. On that 
point we are in the greatest harmony. 

Gigot.—Madame will answer me 
loyally—the truth—the whole truth, 
&c., &e. Recollect Madame has been 
sworn on the ribs of a parapluie ! 

Mad.—I did not expect a lover 
here to-night. 

Fanch. (laughing).—Au contraire. 

Mad.—Fanchette ! 

Gigot.—Well, then, Madame, I see 
it-all at last. 

Fanch.—I am delighted. Monsieur 
has been seeing so many things, I am 
delighted he has no more things to see. 

Gigot.—Yes, Madame! am at 
last sensible of your goodness! Ciel, 
was there ever such tenderness—such 
womanly delicacy—such an exqui- 
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sitely inappreciable bit of sensibility. 
And I, al ieeants clod, not to have 
perceived it before now ! 

Fanch.- -Except for that last re- 
mark, I should say Monsieur was 
rapidly becoming fou. 

Gigot.—Ah, ieee ! confess it— 
this little supper—this exquisite spe- 
cimen of the art of M. Coucou, deserv- 
edly celebrated through Paris, as the 
first artist of his profession. 

Fanch. (aside).—Ma foi. I begin 
to think we have behaved a little 
harshly to this gentleman. 

Gigot.—Confess it. This supper 
was a little surprise. 

Mad.—A little surprise ! 

Gigot.—Yes, Madame. I treat Ma- 
dame to—a parapluie—a plain dish, 
tis true—a haricot, a la parapluie, 
and Madame, in return, uneasy under 
the obligation, treats me to a little 


supper. 

Mad. (laughing).—Really this ef- 
frontery grows ludicrous! Fan- 
chette, Fanchette ! how are we to get 
rid of this man ? 

Gigot Ce) ene Fan- 
chette, I have a little dinner of seven 
bachelors on Thursday. Will you con- 
descend to ask M. Coucou, a brave 
man and incomparable artist, if he 
will allow me to put myself into his 
hands? 

Fanch.—Ah! Madame, this poor 
Monsieur, what harm does he do. Let 
him stay, and ma foi, we will get rid 
of him the sooner. 

Gigot.—Allons, Madame, I never 
shall, never forget this tender mark 
of your solicitude. Come, Madame, 
I am impatient. 

Mad.—Stay, Monsieur—not so fast. 

Gigot.—Stay ! (with enthusiasm). 
Yes, Madame, I will stay. Monsieur 
De Gigot has much pleasure in accept- 
ing Madame, the Widow Croquet’s 
kind invitation for this evening. 

Mad.—Monsieur, I give you the 
palm for the most unparalleled effront- 
ery. 

Fanch.—Nay, Madame, Madame 
(remonstrating). He is not so bad 
after all. Recollect when we were in 
sore distress he saved us at the risk 
of his life, and shall we refuse him a 
morsel of food. 

Mad.—Of course, Monsieur! 
is your house, your furniture, 
sup 


This 
‘our 
r. You can do as you please here, 
igot—My supper! mon Dieu, 
what an idea! I absolutely begin to 
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bristle with ideas. Y 
us take a fiacre and go home. 
—Monsieur has now no fur- 
ther excuse for remaining. 
Fanch.-—Perhaps Monsieur has a 
claim on some other article of our 
property ? 
rigot (who has been scrutinizing 
the parapluie distrustfully).--Madame, 
this instrument—the precious testa- 
ment of a death-bed—has been sadly 
mangled and ill-treated. Look, Ma- 
dame, and judge for yourself. Reflect, 
Madame. Three months of constant 
usage—perhaps sheltering this young 
person on clandestine and unautho- 
rized visits to her friends. 
Fanch.—Monsieur ! 
Gigot.—Perhaps sheltering the 
white professional linen cap of a vile 
patisseur. 
Fanch.—Madame, thisis monstrous. 
He is slandering a brave gentleman. 
Gigot.—I put it now, Madame, to 
your sense of justice, can you ask me 
to take back this—this precious tes- 
tament of a death-bed, in its present 
condition? No! your equitable mind 
revoltsfrom suchastep. No—sendthe 
instrument to be repaired, and I shall 
wait here patiently, for days if neces- 
sary, until it returns. 
et ad. (smiling).—But Monsieur for- 
gets : she had one of her ribs damaged, 
and sticking through the skin, also a 
hitch in her movements, ha, ha, ha! 
as well other blemishes. No no, Mon- 
sieur, take your parapluie — your 
gentle parapluie, ha, ha! We must 
say good night now. Fanchette, show 
this gentleman down stairs. 
Fanch.—With pleasure, Madame. 
I trust we shall meet M. Coucou on 
the stairs. You dare not say those 
words to his face—you know you dare 


(Bell rings loudly.) 
Both scream. 


Mad. (sinks into a chair)—Mon 
Dieu, we are lost. He comes! 
Fanch. (clasps her hands).—-Mon 


Madame, let 


* not. 


Dieu, what an exposé! What a dis- 
ful esclandre. He will kill us all 
little sheep ! 


Me igat (abstractedly).—He! who? 
Fanch. (with disgust).—He ! who ? 
What does it matter? It is you who 
have brought us into this scrape with 
our stupid ee gh! I 
ve no patience with 
hy na int. .—Don ‘i = harsh- 
anchette. This poor 
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Monsieur may be the first victim. Go 
to the door, Fanchette—go to the 
door. 

‘anch.—Ah, I had forgotten. (Go- 
ing).—Be firm, Madame, and meet the 
crisis with di mity—(comes back)—at 
all events, M Coucou will be here, 
and he shall protect us (tragically). 

Gigot (bewildered). —This is the 
Mozambique language to me. What 
is this terrible visitor? 

Mad.—Ah, Monsieur, you know not 
the mischief you have done—you and 
your sacred testament, as you call it. 

Gigot.—Good graciousme,Madame, 
I am as innocent as—— 

Mad.—Shall we say, the child un- 
born, a truly novel idea. You see 
this carpet—its colour. 

G'igot.—Good gracious me—yes. 

Mad.—Weli,itshall shortly be dyed. 


Gigot——Good gracious me!—Ma- 
dame dye her carpets. 
Mad.—No, Monsieur — dyed in 


crimson gore! 

Gigot (vehemently).—Oh, good gra- 
cious me ! 

Enter Fanchette, running. 

Fanch.—Oh, Madame, such a re- 
lief—such good news. Here is a let- 
i, and (aside) he is not coming. 

Now, Mr. Parapluie, are you going? 

Gigot. * But T want to know who 
is coming—or who is not coming—or 
who is going—what does it all mean? 

Mad. (sarcastically).—Suppose we 
call him my Parapluie. You recol- 
lect the beautiful creature on her 
death-bed, with the spring in her 
movement, and the slight hitch—well, 
mine, Monsieur, has stout steel ribs, 
not broken or sticking through the 
skin, but a framework of tremendous 
strength—a very dangerous instru- 
ment, I assure you, Monsieur! 

Gigot. —And the colour of Ma- 
dame’s carpet —— 

Mad. (carelessly).—Will remain the 


same. 

Gigot.—Oh, I begin to understand. 
Ah! . * wae laid for two per- 
sons. n to see my way. 
‘anch. we Well Monsieur has no 
claims on that, I suppose. He did not 
lend us a supper too. 

Gigot.— Oh, I begin to comprehend. 
This was the anxiety to get rid of me. 
I was in the way—somebody else was 
coming—ha! ha! 


Fanch.—Monsieur should certainly 
have been a commissary of police—he 
is so penetrating. 
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Mad.—I trust you will go now, 
Monsieur. 

Gigot.—Oh! it would be highly in- 
decorous in me to remain. hat, 
interrupt so tender a meeting? Gener 
by my presence two faithful hearts— 
ha! ha! Forbid it, Cupid! 

Mad.—Monsieur, this freedom —— 

‘anch.—Monsieur, this slavery — 

Gigot.—Oh, I withdraw at once— 
I go—I would not be de trop on so 
interesting an occasion for the world. 
I give place (bowing) to the gentleman 
—the expected lover—whom I shall 
do myself the honour of waiting for 
down stairs, and introducing to this 
instrument; no, I mean this (touching 
his umbrella). 

Fanch. (clapping her hands).—Ah, 
Madame, wou hi it not be delightful to 
having him waiting in the street all 
night. a 
Mad.—I can assure you, Monsieur, 
pe misjudge me. I expect no lover 

ere to-night. 

Gigot.—Ah, Madame, a lie is no sin 
in the decalogue of that little boy with 
the wings. 

Mad.—It is the truth, I can assure 
you, Monsieur. 

Gigot.—Swear it, then, on (looking 
round)—on this testament (holds it 


out). 

Mad.—I swear it. 

Gigot.—I am satisfied. 

Fanch. (sarcastically).— Monsieur 
sees his way now. 

Gigot.—I see my way now. Suppose 
this to be my supper. Yow will (to 
Fanchette) arrange with that match- 
less artiste and brave gentleman, M. 
Coucou. He will transfer it to me— 
I shall be host—and I can only say, 
that Monsieur de Gigot-Piqué requests 
the honour of Madame the Widow 
Croquet’s company at supper, this 
evening, at eleven o’clock precisely. 

(Bell rings; Fanchette runs to the 
door). 

Fanch.—Ah, Madame, it is Mon- 
sieur Coucou himself, in his white 
cap, with all his little cans, and Gus- 
tave the Garcon. 

Mad.—Well, I suppose there is no 
use resisting. Well, Fanchette, give 
my compliments to Monsieur de Gi- 
got-Piqué, and say I have much plea- 
sure in accepting his kind invitation 
to supper. 

Gigot.—Oh, | y—oh, rapture ! 
Scns his hand). Let us go in, 

ame. 
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(Coucou is seen at the back, lay- 

ing on the dishes). 

Fanch. (whispers).—Ah, Madame, 
if only Madame’s husband were here. 
What would he say ? 

Mad.—Mon Dieu, what would he 
do, Fanchette ? 

Fanch.—He can only say we have 
been acting a prover all this time. 

M ak know—Absent le chat 
les sowris dansent. 

Gigot—What that means—When 
the cat’s a 

Fanch.—The mice play. 

Mad.—We are the mice. 

Gigot.—But who is the cat? 

Mad.—Ah, you will never guess 
that. 

Fanch.—M. Coucou is ready—Ma- 
dame is served. 

Gigot.—Allons. 


PART III. 


No interval has elapsed. The scene 
presents the interior of a cab, in Rou- 
en Havre, or some such town within 
an hour or so of Paris. The Hus- 
band-of-his-Wife (Le Mari de sa 
Femme) inside, is in much agitation. 

Husb.-of-his-Wife.—Faster, faster! 
JSouettez cocher ! 

Cocher (placidly).—Ouz, monsieur ! 
(An san gb 

Husb.-of-his-Wi Mille Diantr 
—r—r—r—r—es! Will you not get 
on? Flog—scourge that beast of 

ours ! 

Cocher (placidly).—Ouzt, monsieur ! 

(An interval—Mari toujours grog- 


nant). 

Husb.-of-his-Wife-—One thousand 
thunders!—there is only a minute 
more. Two francs more, and flog that 
beast of yours! 

Cocher (as if waking from a trance, 
and very wildly).—Ov1, MONSIEUR! 

(Cab plunges forward—horse liter- 

ally ventre a terre). 

Husb.-of-his-Wife (toujours grog- 
nant),—_Sa—ce—r—r—r—r—1r—te. 

The great clock is now in sight, and 

oints exactly to the hour. Cocher, 
ome he is late beyond redemption, 


drives up furiously. Chorus of por- 


ters—* Parti!” 

Thus the mari cannot be in Paris 
that night, and retires to a café to 
sup. He thinks tenderly of the wife 
that is far away, sitting up into the 
iene watches of the night, waiting for 

m. 
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IRISH HARBOURS.—WEXFORD.* 


TRELAND is emphatically a country 
of fine natural harbours. Her south- 
western shore has deep and sheltered 
bays, in which, as the national poet 
sings, “freedom’s fleet might anchor.” 
The celebrated haven of Cork is pre- 
eminent for capacity and safety. Va- 
lentia could protect the entire navy 
of England from the fury of an At- 
lantic tornado. Limerick, at the head 
of the estuary of the Shannon, the 
noblest river in the kingdom, is easily 
capable of being made a flourishing 
port. Our north-eastern shore boasts 
of Belfast, the first town in the island 
for enterprise and commercial pros- 
perity. Galway, situated on a large 
inlet of the ocean, and protected by a 
natural breakwater, only requires 
slight aid to nature on the part of 
man to increase its traffic sixfold. 
Dublin, also, owes its eminence to 
the boldness with which art has 
turned natural advantages to the best 
account. 

It would be an agreeable task to 
review our principal seaport towns, 
to examine their trading Gistery, and 
trace the causes of their rapid rise, 
as in the cases of Derry and Bel- 
fast, or their slow decay, as in the 
instances of New Ross, Drogheda, 
and Carrickfergus. More than mere 
curiosity might be served by such 
inquiries ; since, possibly, by drawing 

ublic attention to some points of 
improvement connected with these 

laces, speculation might be stimu- 
ated, local exertion fostered, and 
some aid from Government obtained. 

The exception to the rule, that this 
country is a land of fine natural har- 
bours, is a severe one. From Dublin 
to Cork, a space of about 219 miles 
of coast, there is no haven or harbour 
of refuge in which, at any time of 
tide, a tempest-tost ship of large ton- 
nage could take shelter. This ter- 
rible want is unfortunate, for most of 
the vast trade of Liverpool, Glasgow, 


* Tidal Harbours Commission, 1846. 
Harbours of Refuge Commission, 1859. 


Dublin, and Belfast, sweeps daily 
and nightly past this dangerous, un- 
rovided shore. The loss of human 
ife by shipwreck here, during the 
present century, is counted by thou- 
sands, and the loss of property by 
millions! The design of forming a 
refuge harbour somewhere on the 
Wexford coast has, therefore, lon 
been considered a question of imperia 
importance. 

‘ormed by an extensive estuary of 
the river Slaney, the harbour of Wex- 
ford is situated at the south-eastern 
extremity of Ireland, near the en- 
trance to the Irish Channel. From 
its position, in“a fertile county, which 
is watered by a tidal river navigable 
for twenty miles, and is inhabited by 
an industrious and orderly people, this 
harbour, lying close to the track of 
the vast trafic up and down St. 
George’s Channel, is admirably placed 
for commercial purposes, and would 
be tenfold more valuable could it be 
made a deep, open haven, capable of 
sheltering the thousands of vessels 
annually overtaken in its vicinity by 
destructive storms. From its prox- 
imity to England, being only forty- 
eight miles from St. David’s Head, or 
within three hours by steam, it seems 
designed to be the connecting link 
between London and the south and 
west of this island, and thence with 
the North-American continent. 

From the earliest times, when Ire- 
land was first peopled, want of water 
at the entrance to this harbour shut 
out even the puny vessels which 
brought the primitive immigrants. 
Thus, the tradition as to the arrival 
of the first great colony tells that 
these adventurous ancestors of the 
Irish Gael landed “at the mouth of 
the Slaney.” Of what class of ves- 
sels their flotilla was composed is 
unknown; but the impediment of 
the bar to the river was evidently 
enough to deter what probably were no 
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other than coracles full of men from 
attempting to pass over it. Seeing the 
waves which the roll of the current 
caused to break on this bar, the Irish 
called the outerriverchannel abhainn- 
tonn (pronounced Auwhan-toon), ie. 
the river-wave ; and at the present 
day, “Hantoon Channel” is the name 
of the southern entrance. The word 
tonn in Erse signifies sometimes a 
wave and sometimes a sandbank on 
which surges break. Ina map, dated 
1610, printed in the second volume 
of State Papers, this harbour is called 
“ Ampton Poole,” which is a corrup- 
tion of its Gaelic designation. It was 
this “harbour’s seething bar,” then, 
which gave it its earliest name, and 
we shall see that its later appellations 
are equally characteristic. 

In a subsequent age, a party of 
British Belgians, from the northern 
coast of the present Devonshire, 
landed in the estuary of the Slaney. 
These settlers appear to have origin- 
ally been of the tribe of Menapii, 
who were seated in northern Brabant, 
near the present city of Antwerp ; 
and, accordingly, they gave the town 
which they founded here the name 
of Menapia, agreeably to the custom 
of Belgic tribes, which, as Cesar 
mentions, always retained their 
names. To the Gael, these new- 
comers seem to have been known as 
Germans, that is to say, war-men ; 
and hence the haven on which they 
dwelt obtained its first denomination, 
Loch-Garman, the Lake of the Ger- 
mans, the name by which Wexford 
is spoken of by the Irish at this day. 

In the middle of the third century, 
the rising maritime town of “ Mena- 
pia” had the honour, as is believed, 
of giving birth to Carausius, who, by 
virtue of his great naval abilities, as- 
sumed, in the year 287, the empire of 
the British Islands. Thisambitiousad- 
ventureris spoken of by Roman writers 
as “a citizenof Menapia,” and is there- 
fore considered by Archbishop Usher, 
the late learned Hon. A. Herbert, and 
other authorities, to have been a na- 
tive of our Belgic-Irish town, since 
the geographer Ptolemy places “Men- 
apia” here, and not in Belgium. A 
sailor by profession, Carausius may 
have acquired his nautical skill in 
navigating the Irish Sea, which would 
appear to have been the principal 
theatre of his piracies. Accurate 
accounts of his marauding expedi- 


tions are given in the Welsh chroni- 
cles. He was intrusted, under the 
Emperor Diocletian, with the de- 
fence of the narrow seas against Fri- 
sian pirates; but as he never over- 
took the enemy until they had done 
the work of havoc, and never restored 
the plunder he took from them, it - 
was believed that he was in collu- 
sion with them, and instructions 
were sent from Rome to put him to 
death. Hearing of these orders, he 
escaped into Britain, assumed the 
purple, and usurped the empire. 
faximian, then Emperor of the 
West, having no navy to oppose the 
rebel fleet, made terms with Carau- 
sius, who, having the command of 
the British Channel, was sovereign 
of the seas. The memory of this il- 
lustrious Irishman—if so he may be 
regarded—lives in the poems of Os- 
sian, filling the epic called “The War 
of Caros,”*in which the bold admiral, 
“‘Caros, King of Ships,” is described 
as waging war against the Picts north 
of the Roman wall. 

Loch-Garman, from being a birth- 
lace and nest of sea-reavers, was not 
ong before it became a seat of com- 

merce. Continual emigration from 
the opposite shore of Britain, while 
that country was undergoing Anglo- 
Saxon invasion, probably swelled the 
primitive population of Menapia; and 
this was also occasionally increased 
by settlements of the hardy men 
known in history as Danes, Ostmen, 
and Vikings. This last is not a 
generic but an occupational designa- 
tion, wik-ingar signifying in the 
Teutonic language wick men, or in- 
habitants of bays, where they carried 
on the works of fishing, trade, and 
sooth to say, piracy. Hence we have 
Wicklow, anciently Wiking loch, or 
the vikings’ loch. In the ninth cen- 
tury, “Danes” were in complete pos- 
session of Loch-Garman. These men 
were of Gothic extraction, and as 
coming from the eastern sea-coast of 
Scandinavia, were called Ostmen, or 
Easterlings, of whom the native race 
founded those famous free trading 
cities, the Hanse towns, the commer- 
cial probity of whose merchants 
stamped the expression sterling, as 
an equivalent for honest, on every 
European tongue. From this colony 
the estuary received its name of Wex- 
ford, anciently spelt Weysford, and 
signifying the washed fiord, like the 
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Wash in Lincolnshire, which similarly 
is a tract of mud or slob land, liable 
to be flooded or washed at every flow 
of the tide. In some documents the 
name is written “ Washford,”’ as by 
Shakspeare in his drama of King 
Henry VI., Act iv., sc. 7, where we 
read of the 


“Valiant Lord Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
Great Earl of Washford, Waterford and 
Valence.” 


Coming from the country which, 
more than all others, had been con- 
quered from the sea, and the people 
of which have ever shown commercial 
aptitude, the Irish Ostmen were the 
fathers of Irish trade. King John’s 
secretary, Gerald Barry, clearly tells 
us the mission of the “ Danes” in this 
country. They were living here in 
considerable numbers during his so- 
journ, and he simply says that they 
settled near the best harbours, where 
they built themselves towns, and that 
they had by no means come as ene- 
mies, but with the design of carrying 
on a peaceful trade. We read in 
native chronicles that, in the year 
1137, “the foreigners of Dublin and 
Loch-Garman” had two hundred ships 
at sea. ne the victory 
gained over them at Clontarf, they 
remained strong in their entrench- 
ments, yet acknowledged some allegi- 
ance to the Irish kings of Leinster, 

robably for the interests of trade. 

ermod M‘Murrough, the tyrant who 
brought in foreigners to reseat him 
on his rough throne, sent, in 1161, 
his son, Donnell Kavanagh, at the 
head of his armed clan, against “ the 
foreigners of Loch-Garman,” defeated 
them with great slaughter, and re- 
duced them to temporary submission. 
Probably he forced them to render 
tribute in the raw form of foreign 
commodities, by way of “customs” or 
“ duties,’ which they paid him for 
the sake of peace. 

The native Celtic annalists (the 
Four Masters) notice the arrival of 
the first band of auxiliaries in the 
following curt and characterizing 
way :—“A.D. 1169. The fleet of 
the Flemings came from England 
to the army of M‘Murrough, to con- 
test the kingdom of Leinster for 
him. They were seventy heroes, 
dressed in coats of mail.” Thus, by 
singular recurrence, Belgium was on 
this third occasion the source whence 
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invasive colonists entered Wexford 
through Britain, for these “ Flem- 
ings” came from a settlement recently 
established by their nation in Pem- 
brokeshire. So many were the men 
of this race who then settled in the 
country oe to this maritime 
town, as to have marked the people of 
the baronies of Forth and Bargy with 
their characteristics, which were per- 
ceived in the last century by Beau- 
fort, the geographer, who observes : 
“Even at the present day, the port 
and countenance of the inhabitants 
often designate their origin, especially 
among the females, many of whom, 
if dressed in the garb of the Nether- 
lands, might be taken for veritable 
Dutchwomen.” The new arrived 
force was commanded by Robert 
Fitz-Stephen de Montemarisco, and 
on King Dermod joining his new 
allies with about 500 men, the little 
army marched upon Wexford, which 
had thrown off its allegiance to the 
Irish king. The men of this town, 
who prided themselves in their valour 
in former exploits, sallied forth to 
meet the enemy. Their number was 
about two thousand ; but, unaccus- 
tomed to the sight of men clad in 
armour, such as were the champions 
who now presented themselves to 
their view, they burnt the suburbs, 
and retreated within the town fosses. 
When attacked, so bravely stood they 
to their defence, the English lost 
eighteen men, and they but three. 

ithdrawing his men, Fitzstephen 
hastened to the harbour, where he 
burnt the shipping ; but on his pre- 
paring to renew the assault, the be- 
eaguered people sent out hostagesand 
renewed their allegiance to Dermod. 
The town was then entered by Fitz- 
stephen, and according to previous 
agreement with Dermod, it was de- 
livered, with its territory, to this suc- 
cessful ally. These particulars we 
learn from the contemporary,veracious 
Norman poem, written from oral 
accounts given by Dermod’s inter- 
reter. oon afterwards, Maurice 

itzgerald landed near the town with 
a large force, to assist his half-brother 
Fitzstephen, the Wexfordians having, 
during the absence of the latter war- 
rior, again revolted. Unable to enter, 
the brothers, by permission of King 
Dermod, constructed a fortification 
at Carrig, an important station com- 
manding the gorge of the river Slaney, 
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called Ferry-Carrig. This fort, though 
called “un chastel” in the pa is 
not the castellated tower still stand- 
ing on the northern bank, but a mere 
entrenchment on the top of the cliff 
on the southern bank, the line of 
which is still visible. Compelled to 
seek refuge’ here, the position of the 
puny but brave band of English, 
merely thirty-six men, cooped up in 
the little fort, was almost desperate. 
Meanwhile, Strongbow landed, mar- 
ried Dermod’s daughter, and took 
Dublin. The Wexford men, expect- 
ing that Fitzstephen would obtain 
succour, came out to him, bringing 
with them two bishops and other 
religious persons, who swore upon 
their relics that all the English had 
been defeated and put to the sword ; 
and they promised that if he woul 
surrender, he and his men should be 
sent home safely to Wales. Thus 
imposed on, he yielded, on which the 
treacherous Wexfordians slew several 
of his men, and carried him and the 
rest prisoners to the island in the 
harbour called “‘ Becherin.” On the 
approach of Strongbow, these traitors 
set fire to their town, and took refuge 
in that island, as we read in the 
quaint poem that the Earl turned 


“Vers Weyseford la cité 
Par aquiter Robert enprisoné, 
Dont vous jai avant conté. 
Mais le culvert traiturs 
Nel voleint rendre al cuntur, 
Vers Becherin s’en sunt fuiz, 
E Weyseford ont en arsun mis ; 
Car la mer cureit en fin 
Tres tot entour Becherin. 
Pour ¢a ne put, sans mentir, 
Le gentil quens (Earl) a euz venir.” 


Baulked by the insular nature of 
the retreat, Strongbow turned aside 
for the present. This island, cele- 
brated in the legends of saints as the 
asylum and abode of St. Ibar, has 
been accessible on foot since the sur- 
rounding slob land has been re- 
claimed. 

The Wexford men, hearing that 
Henry II. was at Pembroke, and 
about to pass into Ireland, sent 
“twelve traitors” —so Dermod’s inter- 
preter styles them—over to the king, 
to complain to him of Fitzstephen, 
his subject, having come unlicensed, 
and made war in Ireland. Henry con- 
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tented himself with reprimanding the 
delinquent, and incarcerating him in 
Reginald’s Tower, on the quay of 
Waterford, and then proceeded to 
secure the acquisitions Strongbow and 
his gallant barons had made. How- 
ever, before his departure, he liber- 
ated the leader of the enterprise, and 
then “took shipping,” on the 16th 
April, 1172, “outside the bar of Wex- 
ford.” So says a contemporary writer, 
showing that the vessels which bore 
King Henry and his army from these 
shores did not venture to cross this 
dangerous bar. 

Strongbow, Lord of Leinster, con- 
firmed his royal father-in-law’s grant 
of the town to Fitzstephen, whose 
son, Geoffrey, constituted the place a 
borough, with certain liberties and 
privileges. The Danes seem to have 
amalgamated with the immigrants of 
the Norman conquest, since this town 
was not divided, like the metropolis, 
into an “English town” and an 
“Ostmantown,” now corruptly called 
Oxmantown. It is also remarkable, 
that this borough had not, like Kil- 
kenny, and other of our cities, an 
“Trish town;”’ for it would seem 
that all races forming its inhabitants 
partook of its franchises in just cos- 
mopolitan liberty. To the Ostmen 
who lived without the walls, the 
Lords of Leinster gave a freedom 
which proves that they regarded this 
race less as a conquered than a kin- 
dred one. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century there were about 
100 of those men, who are described 
as “very wealthy, possessing many 
cattle.” The dues they rendered to 
the lord of the county were as follows, 
curiously exhibiting them as a pas- 
toral and agricultural class, rather 
than commercial. Each man paid 
peg aye yearly to the town bailiffs, 
as his personal tax; two pence for 
every cow he possessed; and four 
pence for exemption from servin 
under arms. Further, he was om | 
to pay four pence for each steer and 
ox he possessed, or else, to plough, 
for each, half an acre of ined in the 
manor of Roslare, and he paid a small 
sum towards reaping the corn there.* 
The parish of Roslare bounds the 
harbour on the south-eastern sea side, 
and when, as then, it was a demesne 


* Kilkenny Arch. Journal, i. 441. 
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of the Lords of Leinster, it seems 
to have held a village full of these 
Ostmen, whose forefathers had, doubt- 
less, first settled there to carry on 
their original calling, as wik-ingar, 
viz., of fishing, and other seafaring 
occupations. In the ruined church 
here may still be seen a rude fresco 
painting of a primitive galley, with 
its single mast amidship. This old 
emblem is almost the sole visible relic 
of the “Danes,” who once held Wex- 
ford in great force, but of whom all 
vestiges are nearly obliterated. 

Had the town remained in the pos- 
session of a complete and large Fle- 
mish population, a people so cele- 
brated for ameliorating the natural 
deficiencies of maritime situations 
might have contrived dykes that 
would have rendered Wexford a rival 
to Rotterdam. But the fact was, 
medizval shipping was of such small 
tonnage, and commerce was so slow 
and restricted, a shallop laden with 
the wines of Spain was content to 
lie at anchor in the outer bay, waiting 
for spring tides, longer than a Wex- 
ford steamer would now take to reach 
London. 

From Aymer de Valence, Earl of 
Pembroke, the great nobleman and 
general celebrated in the romance of 
“Castle Dangerous,” the Irish borough 
of which he was lord received an 
ample “charter ;” and by his heir, it 
passed to another, and yet more fa- 
mous general, John Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who, during his nine 
years’ lieutenancy of this kingdom, 
frequently made the town his resi- 
dence. When the statute of absentees 
vested this town in the crown, Henry 
VIII. granted the customs of the 
port to the corporation for the im- 

rovement of the place ; and had this 
fiberal policy been continued by his 
successors, the port would long ago 
have rivalled Belfast. 

In our medizeval state papers Wex- 
ford is always placed in the cate- 
gory of “barred harbours ;” and it 
seems that the rude population on 
the sea-coast sometimes profited, in 
a petty and miserable way, by the 
want of a haven here. On the 10th 
January, 1549, the Mayor of Limerick 
wrote to complain to the Viceroy, 
that a ship of his town, laden with 
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wines, having been wrecked on the 
coast of Wexford, the inhabitants 
had made plunder of the goods. 
“Wrecking” was as much a favourite 
practice with them as with the Cor- 
nish fishermen; and tradition tells 
that, during a storm, the people would 
come down to the sea-shore, and, 
eagerly watching any wretched ship 
that might be drifting past them, 
would loudly call on the rocks to 
“claim the wreck,” in order that the 
shattered frame and its cargo should 
fall a prey to them. 

The following is a true account of 
the customs duties received at Wex- 
ford from March,1586, to March, 1593.* 


£ w 

From 1586 to 1587, 19 
1587 to 1588, 8 

1588 to 1589, 10 

1589 to 1590, 10 

1590 to 1591, 5 

1591 to 1592, 15 

1592 to 1593, 0 


a 


9 
5 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 
9 


£35 8 


The names of the “sovereigns,” or 
mayors of the town, during that pe- 
riod are given; and their surnames, 
St. John, Devereux, Furlong, Chie- 
vres, and Synott, evince, in the two 
latter, a Flemish extraction. The 
falling-off in the year 1589 was, 
doubtless, caused by the stoppage of 
trade with ee after the destruc- 
tion of the “Invincible Armada,” the 
wrecks of which lay strewn on our 
western coast. Utterly inconsiderable 
as were the customs of the port in 
question during Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, when the commerce of all 
Ireland was sorely checked by vain 
attempts made to resist the English 
Government, the trade of Wexford 
was not destined to make any figure 
in returns rendered under the Stuart 
dynasty. An account made Ist Ja- 
nuary, 1607, sums up the customs of 
this port during the preceding seven 
years, as but £36 7s. 6d., an increase 
of only 18s. 9d. on the preceding ac- 
count. 

The poverty of this place was not 
singular. Other ports, the harbours 
of which were not “barred,” and 
which are, in the present day, alive 
with tall merchantmen and native 


* Lansdowne MS, 156, p. 304. 
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steamers, were in a similar state of 
inanition. Thus, we find, that in 1607, 
Waterford possessed but one bark, a 
little ship of sixty tons, anda pinnaceof 
fifteen tons ; and moreover, that there 
was “small resort of strange vessels.” 
As to the seaborne trade of the splen- 
did natural ports lying west of Cork, 
they had been almost annihilated 
either by war or by piratic vessels 
which infested the chops of the Chan- 
nel. The foreign commerce of the 
capital city itself was much hindered 
by foolish usages, under which goods 
landed by strangers were injuriously 
detained at the town hall; and a fine 
of £5 was sometimes exacted under 
an old statute, which had imposed 
this forfeit whenever £5 worth of 
bows were not brought for every £100 
worth of other wares ; for though gun- 
powder had superseded archery, the 
Act in support of the antique artillery 
had not non repealed, and could be 
enforced by local jealousy. The ex- 
tent to which Ireland was dependent 
on other countries for other articles 
besides bows is difficult to ascertain, 
and it is impossible to say what and 
how much she exported. Another 
State paper of the above date, a tariff 
of dues on Irish commodities, enume- 
rates,. among others, bacon, beer, 
“buftins, mocadoes, grograms, and 
such stuffs,” butter, “chequers” (plaid 
stuff) “ of sundry colours,” fish, frizes. 
(“crones and moleros, dyed in red 
brazil”) furs, hides, honey, horses, 
mantling of frize, rugs for beds, sack- 
cloth, skins, tallow, timber, thread, 
wax, wool, woollen cloth, and yarn. 
Of these articles the town under view 
certainly exported little or nothing, 
unless we understand the category of 
“timber” to include a “few pipe- 
staves” which hardly tempted foreign 
demand. In earlier times, the oak 
forests which skirted the Slaney sent 
wood abroad ; in 1568, orders came 
from the Castle to Wexford and Car- 
rickfergus to “restrain the export of 
boards thence, in order to imeped the 
Earl of Argyle from making galleys.” 

A docket, dated 1st January, 1607, 
of the customs received in Ireland for 
seven years last past, shows the then 
ony importance of her prin- 
cipal ports.* 
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1,894 16 
954 18 
189 3 
53 10 
70 0 
36 
35 
805 
255 11 7 
Nil. 
6519 6 
18 2 3 


3,878 19 9 


Dublin, 
Waterford, 
Drogheda, . 
New Ross, . 
Youghal, 
Wexford, 
Derry, 
Carrickfergus, 
Cork, . 
Dingle, 
Dundalk, 
Kinsale, 


7 
31 
7 


The following return of the cus- 
toms of those ports for the year 1854, 
shows the increase effected in their 
Crown revenue after a lapse of 247 
years, amounting, in some cases, to 
one thousand fold, and in others to 
about five hundred :— 

£ 
932,539 
96,460 
16,744 
° ° 24,074 
(included in Cork.) 
° ° 15,712 


123,224 


Dublin, . 
Waterford, 
Drogheda, 
New Ross, 
Youghal, 
Wexford, 
Derry, ° ° . 
Carrickfergus, (included in 
Belfast), 
Cork, 
Dundalk, 


395,497 
237,928 
26,297 


During the civil war Wexford was 
in the hands of the Roman Catholics, 
and not only was one of the chief ports 
for receiving military supplies from 
foreign countries, but sent out man 
an armed craft to plunder English 
shipping. Hence the rage of Crom- 
well against the people of this town. 
Here he quartered some of his choicest 
officers, and made Colonel Solomon 
Richards governor, who, in a choro- 
graphic treatise, states that in 1654 
an enormous take of herrings in the 
bay enabled 120,000 barrels of this 
fish to be cured, and 80,000 exported ; 
but, that when he wrote, in 1682, not 
above 200 barrels had been made. In 
lieu, some new colonists, in the shape 
of magpies, had recently made their 
first appearance in Ireland here, hav- 
ing built a nest in the governor’s 

arden. Dean Swift, in a letter to 
tella, on her visiting the town, tells 
her to observe these birds as peculiar 
tothe place. Colonel Richards, in his 


* Lansdowne, MS, 156. 
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curious manuscript, speaks of the bar 
as lying a league off the mouth of the 
river ; and describes the harbour as 
frequented by “incredible multitudes” 
of barhaale, an excellent wild-fowl, 
much esteemed by gourmands. The 
vast flocks of these birds have disap- 
peared during the present century by 
the effects of large swivel guns, and 
the reclamation of the mud lands. 
Another rich gift of nature, salmon, 
which used to swarm in the silver 
Slaney, also threatens to become ex- 
tinct, since certain fixed nets for catch- 
ing it have been set in the principal 
channel, a mile from the mouth, in 
the shoal part, or bar, the very point 
of discharge of the river into the sea. 

The seafaring population of the 
town and county is large, and the 
district is an excellent nursery for 
seamen. In 1841, the number of sea- 
men and boys belonging to the port 
was not less than 700. The Wexford 
fishery district comprises sixty-eight 
miles of coast; it had 323 registered 
fishing vessels, employing 1,400 men, 
and 150 boys. The piscatory banks 
are ample and productive, and Wex- 
ford oysters, surpassing others in size, 
equal them in flavour. 

In 1845 the number and tonnage 
of the sailing vessels belonging to 
the port was under fifty tons, 34, 
tonnage 1,245; above fifty tons, 
71, tonnage 6,890. The coastways 
arrivals were, inwards, 822 vessels, 
55,284 ; outwards, 631, 40,576. The 
colonial and foreign arrivals were, 
inwards, nineteen vessels, 2,988 tons; 
outwards, seven vessels, 1,322 tons. 
The gross produce of the customs was 
£9,500. 

In 1846 the number of vessels of 
all classes that passed along this coast 
annually, was computed at 18,000. 
In consequence of the want of a haven, 
the loss of life and saenty ty ship- 
wreck was shown to have been enor- 
mous. During the thirty previous 
years, 170 vessels had been wrecked 
on the Wexford coast ; the loss of 
life was 270 persons, and of property, 
more than a million sterling. 

This harbour has the natural de- 
fect of a very small rise of tide, an 
average of two feet on neaps, and four 
on springs. Outside, on the bar it- 
self, the water rises about two feet 
higher. Even out at sea, round Tus- 
kar lighthouse, the average rise and 
fall is stated to be only six feet at 


neaps and ae feet at springs. This 
deficiency of tidal rise, common to 
the south-eastern shores of Britain 
and Ireland, may be accounted for by 
the circumstances that not only is 
there an absence of the Atlantic waves, 
which have indented our western coast 
with vast havens, but that the tidal 
current which passes round the south- 
ern coast meets the tide that has run 
round the northern shore, and thus 
has silted up the channel, and does 
not rise high. Under this irremedi- 
able defect, the harbour cannot easily 
be converted into a haven, a class of 
harbour distinguished from the tidal 
sort by superior depth of water, ren- 
dering it accessible for refuge at the 
lowest time of tide. However, so im- 
portant are the advantages to result 
from the success of a plan for the 
improvement of this place, that the 
question has been mooted again and 
again by various interested parties. 
To the engineering and hydro- 
graphic world, Wexford harbour is 
an object of high scientific interest. 
Our Astronomer-Royal, Airy, was 
struck by what he terms the “ex- 
traordinary relation” between this 
estuary and its mouth, for while the 
one.is vast, the other is narrow. Be- 
fore the recent reclamation of merely 
some 3,000 acres of mud land in this 
estuary, its tidal surface was about 
twenty-five square miles. As the 
Astronomer-Royal observes, the dis- 
charge through the mouth, which is 
not half a mile wide, was as if there 
were a river of this width as the 
mouth, and fifty miles in length, 
forming a huge channel, which filled 
and emptied itself at every tide. The 
depth at the entrance, consequently, 
is very remarkable. Approaching 
the mouth, seawards, the inner chan- 
nel suddenly deepens from fifteen and 
twenty-three feet, to thirty-eight, 
forty-five, fifty-one, and sixty-one feet, 
and then gradually diminishes ac- 
cording as the width increases, when 
outside, to thirty-two, twenty-two, 
eighteen, fifteen, eleven, and six feet. 
In fact, soundings taken in a semi- 
circular line of 2,000 yards from the 
point of the greatest depth, show that 
the fan-like spread of the river, after 
it has escaped from its narrow jaws, 
has changed a deep current, averaging 
fifty feet in depth, into several shal- 
low, slow, and almost useless streams. 
The Astronomer-Royal believes, 
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that “in no other harbour in the 
world is the equivalent channel so 
large as in this.” If such be the 
case, Wexford ten talents 
in its unique hydraulic power. The 
recipe, or remedy, for the diseases 
under which the place labours, lies 
within itself; the straitened entrance 
being manifestly capable of enlarge- 
ment by the scientific application of a 
water-cure, for which the element is 
self-supplied. Our plan for improv- 
ing the harbour, which is partly ap- 

roved by eminent hydrologists, is 
ased on the sound principle of fol- 
lowing and aiding Nature’s operations 
at the mouth of the river. 

The number of engineer doctors 
that had been called in, up to 1846, 
was no less than twelve. The names 
of some of them are high in the pro- 
fession, as Sir John Rennie, Sir J. 
Macneill, and Mr. Cubitt. Besides 
civil engineers, a military one, Cap- 
tain Vetch, wrote a treatise on the 
subject. Captain Frazer, R.N., and 
Sir G. Airy, also reported to Govern- 
ment. The most recent proposal, the 
fourteenth in point of number—the 
most elaborate, and in general opinion, 
the best, is by Mr. Farrell, who had, 
when he drew it up, the advantage 
of having been a resident for five 
years at Wexford, as County Surveyor, 
a post which he still fills with dis- 
tinction, and which professionally 
requires him to attend to this import- 
ant local subject. 

Candour compels us to say, that 
the distinguished engineers who have 
reported on this harbour have dealt 
hesitatingly with the hope of improv- 
ing it, being fully sensible of the 
doubts besetting any endeavour to 
control those powers of Nature which, 
like the wind and shifting sands, are 
subject to no calculation. 

It is, truly, impossible to predicate 
what would be the effect of interfer- 
ing with the natural causes at work 
there. Yet, the results obtained un- 
der somewhat similar circumstances 
elsewhere may be accepted as guides. 
Without invoking the genius which 
constructed the dykes of Holland, we 
may look at home, and see that the 
Liffey, a stream not half the size of 
the Slaney, was made a good harbour 
by the erection of one bold work—the 

orth-wall. The improvements in 
navigation effected in the Clyde are 
wotlerful The navigable gaat of the 
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river has been deepened within the 
er century from three to thirty 
eet. Consequently, the revenue in- 
creased from £3,000 to £90,000 a 
year; and on a spot where formerly 
a few fishing-sloops and small traders 
unloaded their little cargoes, gigantic 
iron steamers and huge, tall-masted 
argosies crowd the stream. 

he Tidal Harbour Commissioners 
of 1846 paid marked attention to the 
case of Wexford, and reported on, 
and published the several schemes 
laid before them. In their report 
we find the Astronomer-Royal struck 
with the capacity for self-improve- 
ment here, and the County Surveyor 
accurately calculating it. Let us see 
the latter’s estimate of the quantity 
of water which rushes through the 
mouth of the river at each tidal flux 
and reflux. The area of the surface 
of the entire estuary, or tidal basin, 
at high water, from Roslare to Ennis- 
corthy, was, prior to the recent em- 
bankments, no less than 14,270 statute 
acres, thus divided :— 


Acres. 


Main Harbour, .« ‘ : 11,858 
From Wexford Bridge to Ferry- 
Carrig Bridge, ‘ 
» Ferry-Carrig Bridge to En- 
niscorthy Bridge, 


1,362 
1,050 
14,270 


The area of the surface at low wa- 
ter of spring tides is thus divided :— 
Acres. 


2,881 
454 
814 

“3,649 


This accurate calculation shows 
that 10,621 acres are uncovered by 
the fall of the tide, and gives some 
idea of the immense volume of water 
which es backwards and forwards 
at each ebb and flow, through the 
Slaney’s mouth, varying in bulk, ac- 
cording to the degree of height to 
which the tide rises and sinks, and 
also occasionally increased by wind 
andrain. The huge basin thus periodi- 
cally filled and emptied every twelve 
hours, to the extent of rising and 
falling from three to six feet by the 
actions of the tides, floods, and winds, 
contains, broadly speaking, no less 

39 


Main Harbour, . ; 
From Wexford Bridge 


to Ferry- 
Carrig Bridge, . ‘ 

»  Ferry-Carrig Bridge to En- 
niscorthy Bridge, 
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than twenty-five square miles. The 
mass of water it holds rushes out, 
diminishing its contents by six feet 
in depth, over the bar. Moss is a 
tremendous water-power, which is 
thus obtained. The rain-basin, or 
catchment area of the river, is 815 
square miles, which, according to the 
scientific calculation of Mr. Farrell, 
delivers in time of flood 340,000,000 
cubic feet of fresh water, to be dis- 
charged into the sea during ebb-tide. 
This body of water proceeds through 
the strait of Ferry-Carrig at a velo- 
city, “sufficient,” it is declared, “to 
tear up the bottom of any river, un- 
less it were of rock.” 

Geology teaches us that this river 
did once, indeed, actually burst through 
the ridge of rocky hill which lay be- 
tween. her course and the sea, since 
we cannot view the deep cut in which 
she passes between Ferry-Carrig cliffs, 
as other than a chasm formed by her- 
self. If she made this great gap, she 
is capable of making her way clear 
out tosea. The depth to which she 
has ploughed the rocky bottom at 
Ferry-Carrig is sixty feet, only one 
foot less than that of the channel she 
has cut at her mouth. To sink this 
additional foot, she has been aided 
by the tidal water in the harbour 
or estuary, which is estimated at 
2,146,636,800 cubic feet. This mon- 
ster hydraulic force, increased by the 
river water, and thus amounting to 
2,487,372,800 cubic feet, runs through 
the harbour’s mouth every six hours, 
at a velocity calculated as suflicient 
to plough up the gravelly bottom to 
the extraordinary depth it actually 
does. 

What is the state of the river’s 
mouth, which continually has to swal- 
low and disgorge that mass of water ? 
Stretched to the utmost, as when a 
winter flood sweeps out through it, 
it is, from Raven Point to Roslare 
Fort, scarcely a quarter of a mile 
wide. In an unpublished report of 
1846, Mr. Walker, C.E., states, “the 
present width appears to be about 350 

ards.” What has been the result? 
hy, that what the stream wanted in 
breadth, it has made upin depth. The 
force of the current has worn the bed 
of the channel at the harbour’s mouth 
to a depth of sixty-one feet, and an 
average of no less than fifty feet. 

Be it observed, too, that the river- 

water, not the tidal momentum, 
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seems to have been the principal 
power, since it has excavated the 
rock at Ferry-Carrig to a similar 
depth. It is during low tide, also, 
that the stream runs most rapidly 
through the mouth. From this nar- 
row spout the river moves out to sea; 
and being no longer confined by land, 
spreads about, mingling with the 
salt-water of the bay, and depositing 
its silt, no longer held in suspension 
by rapid motion, on the broad sand- 
banks, the increment of many thou- 
sand years of deposition. Thus formed 
and increased, this abominable delta 
is no other than dregs which the river 
brought down for ages, and which, 
from having been fertile particles in 
upland fields, now form hundreds of 
acres of barren impediments to the 
improvement of the haven. The 
semicircle of nebular-shaped sand- 
banks, called by the ominous name of 
“bar,” which lies outside the mouth 
of the river, from half a mile to a 
mile off, is permeated by tortuous 
channels, the least shallow of which 
is only eleven feet deep at high water; 
and, therefore, only admits smail 
traders at the top of the tide. 

By referring to the history of the 
bar, it appears by a chart of 1762, 
that there then was seven feet at low 
water over the east and centre, and 
that, according to old pilots, in 1808, 
this depth improved from twelve to 
fourteen feet, and continued in this 
favourable state, easy of access and 
departure, for many years, until a 
succession of severe gales forced it 
northwards, and closed it up to eight 
feet. Since then that channel has 
been entirely closed, and other open- 
ings have been formed, of which the 
two least mutable and best, at present, 
are “‘Hantoon,” or the south channel, 
and the direct easterly opening. At 
the time when the latter was deep, 
the Dogger Bank was high and dry. 
This sandy island, now scarcely per- 
ceptible, has evidently lost ground to 
the detriment of the adjacent chan- 
nels. Some slight aid of art would, 
doubtless, have maintained it intact, 
and thus preserved a tolerable open- 
ing. The plan proposed by the 
County Surveyor has these principal 
features. 1st. Widening the mouth 
of the harbour to about three-fourths 
of a mile at high water, and dredging 
the bottom of the additional width 
out into deep water. 2nd. Forming 
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the Dogger Bank into a permanent 
island. 3rd. Dredging Hantoon chan- 
nel, and thus obtaining the great 
advantage of two entrances, one from 
the north and the other from the 
south, having Dogger Island between 
them. : 

On the first proposition, we may 
remark, that its design is to remedy 
the excessive velocity of the scouring 
power, which has sunk the channel 
to the needless depth of sixty-one feet. 

The second proposition is based on 
the idea of restoring the shoal be- 
tween the two existing channels to 
its condition at the time when those 
channels were deeper than they are 
now. Piles would be driven in round 
the eastern and northern sides of the 
shoal, which would gradually assume 
the substance of an island, by the de- 
positions from dredging and from 
storms. Unassisted nature cannot be 
expected to maintain deep channels 
through the bar. Wherever and 
whatever they were, they have been 
shifting and uncertain after storms, 
and have varied in depth from time 
to time. The island so formed would 
act as a breakwater to the south 
channel, which is the present sailing 
course, and would be dredged out to 
a width of 200 yards, and to a depth 
of eleven feet below low water of spring 
tides. With so redundant an hy- 
draulic power at command, and with 
the aid of dredges, modern science 
should not be content with less than 
two channels, each having not less 
than twenty feet of depth at low 
water of neap tides. anole. 
the third item of Mr. Farrell’s plan, 
viz., the obtaining two entrances to 
the harbour, one from the north, and 
the other from the south, offers in 
our opinion, far preferable points to 
any other proposition, since it is axio- 
matic that, in every situation where 
it is easily practicable to make two 
entrances, it is well worth while to 
do so, provided one will be available 
when the other is inaccessible, for 
where there are two mouths, a vessel 
can either enter or depart by the 
sheltered one. 

In 1846, an act of parliament was 
pt forming the “ Wexford Har- 

our Improvement Company,” and 
authorizing it to enclose and appro- 
priate a large part of the mud land 
to receive a certain portion of the 
tonnage rates of the port, and to 
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undertake to make a sailing channel 
from the town to the sea, of the 
depth of eleven feet at low water. 

he object of the undertakers was 
to obtain the submerged lands, which 
are so valuable that the sum fhe 
Crown might fairly have demanded 
for them would have defrayed the 
cost of improving the harbour. Na- 
ture had provided, as it were, this 
rich deposit, to aid the floods of water 
in curing the defective state of the 
harbour’s entrance. Before the Ad- 
miralty, as guardian of the interests 
of navigation, would consent to the 
proposed plan, Mr. Walker, C.E., was 
sent to survey and report. In reply, 
this eminent engineer gave warning 
that the effect of diminishing the 
estuary would be to greatly lessen the 
scour in and out of its mouth. Cer- 
tain measures for counteracting this 
injury were then provided for in the 
Act of 1846, and to carry them out, 
the undertakers were bound to pay 
£20,000 towards the navigation im- 
provements. But this sum has not 
yet been paid up, and the entrance to 
the harbour has been rendered shal- 
lower by the results of the reclama- 
tion. 

The Tidal Harbour Commissioners, 
in their report of that year, “could 
not imagine that Wexford harbour 
will long be permitted to remain in 
its present neglected state.” Many 
years have elapsed, and the stigma is 
scarcely removed. The Admiralty 
did nothing until 1858, when an im- 
perfect dredge boat was set to work. 
Great as had been the loss of human 
life on this coast during the preced- 
ing thirty years, that destruction was 
in 1859 exceeded by a single catas- 
trophe, the wreck of the “ Pomona,” 
emigrant ship, when 424 human be- 
ings perished, most of whom might 
have been saved had there been suffi- 
cient water on the bar to allow the 
steamer then in port to go out to her 
assistance. This shocking incident 
aroused attention. Certain works 
were suggested, to cost £100,000, 
one half of which was to accrue by 
a grant in aid from the Treasury, 
in consideration of the value of the 
position of this port for postal com- 
munication, the development of the 
contiguous fisheries, and the facili- 
ties afforded for saving life and pro- 
perty from shipwreck. 

On all the propositions, Captain 
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Vetch reported favourably, and con- 
cluded by repeating his opinion that, 
until two groynes—which he had pre- 
viously recommended to be formed on 
either side of the central channel—be 
run out, there can be no hope of a 
cue oat permanent entrance to the 
harbour in question. The County 
Surveyor, however, in comments on 
Captain Vetch’s plan for these 
groynes, pointed out objections, in a 
paper ag by Parliament ; and in 
1859, Mr. Coode, C.E., reported on 
the points involved in the contro- 
versy. Instead of groynes, this en- 
gineer recommends a single dike, 
similar in its singularity to the one 
popeced by the County Surveyor, 

ut differing slightly in its position, 
and considerably in its curve. 

Our preference for two groynes, not, 
however, exactly on Captain Vetch’s 
plan, arises from the belief that, by 
confining the current, its force would 
make a deep channel and keep it clear. 

Sir John Rennie was of opinion 
that “some slight works, raised a 
little above low water,” would suffice 
to stop up all existing channels, and 
to open a new, grand one, through 
the centre of the bar. It seems that 
the northern bar is composed of fine, 
shifting sand, which would readily 
yield to the resistless force brought 
against it. The southern bar, or 
Hantoon, is of hard gravel, and would 
therefore require to be deeply dredged. 
Captain Vetch’s proposed groynes 
would be, he says, of rubble stone, 
deposited from either a staging or a 
tramway ; and they would be sus- 
tained by piling strengthened by rocks 
dropped 2 prerre perdue, Of these 
two projected breakwaters, the north- 
ern one, which it proposed to con- 
struct first, from the Raven shore, 
about a mile in length out to sea, 
is calculated to cost about £30,000. 
We are altogether favourable to 
this part of Captain Vetch’s plan, 
since, if completed, it would closely 
resemble that successful work, the 
North-wall, at the mouth of the 
Liffey. It would also keep the 
aati from filling up a new, 
deep, central cena, which it 
would serve to scour out and keep 
clear. This good work would, 
doubtless, even have to be 

rfected by the addition of a south 
Clappeke which would be no 
more than a short continuation ot 


the northern wall of Dogger Island, 
with a lighthouse at the end of the 

ier. To other parts of Captain 

etch’s plan we are humbly opposed, 
and particularly to a single entrance 
only, with two objectionably curved 
groynes. The objection to his design 
of a single mead through the cen- 
tre of the bar, is as follows. Any 
works thrown out seaward, with a 
view to scour a channel, are deemed 
likely to be unavailing, as they might 
only remove the bar farther out ; and 
even if they were successful in making 
a clear passage, no vessel would ven- 
ture to approach it in an easterly gale 
opposed to a north-easterly or flood 
tide. In proof, though the northern 
channel, which it is proposed by Cap- 
tain Vetch to be made the sole one, has 
deeper water than the southern one, 
nevertheless, vessels prefer to come in 
by the latter, because it is sheltered, 
by the Dogger bank and several other 
shoals or natural breakwaters, from 
northerly and easterly waves. There- 
fore, we unhesitatingly pronounce in 
favour of a modified adoption of the 
two best points in Mr. Farrell’s and 
Captain Vetch’s plans, in order to 
secure a double entrance, with, what 


the former plan wants, a pair of 


groynes. These are undoubted de- 
siderata, notwithstanding that the 
idea of carrying a single channel di- 
rectly to the deep water in the north- 
east bay has the approval of Sir John 
Rennie, Sir Airy, and Captain 
Vetch. The sea deepens to thirty feet 
at 450 yards outside the centre of the 
bar. Rennie advised that the force 
of the ons current should be 
concentrated in this direction, by 
means of parallel piers. If steam- 
vessels were the only craft that fre- 
quented the place, there would be no 
objection to a long, straight, canal- 
like entrance ; but vessels dependent 
on wind would occasionally be pre- 
cluded from entering. 

How “extraordinary” the natural 
“relations” of this harbour are, we 
haye seen ; and its relations with man 
are also unique. As well as being the 
only harbour in the world which has 
much too small a mouth, it is also 
the only one dependent for improve- 
ment oe a Board of Commissioners, 
some of whom are Government offi- 
cers, resident in London, others are 
town tradesmen, possessing no know- 
ledge of hydrodynamics. These Com- 
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missioners are 104 in number; and 
while this board is so large, the mouth 
is very likely to remain small. 

It is now conceded by experienced 
authorities that the cost of improv- 
ing this place need not be extrava- 
gant. Our Dutch rivals used no 
stone-work in constructing Amster 
and other dams. Within this last 
stormy season, the system of forming 
harbour embankments with timber 
frames full of stones, has proved suc- 
cessful at Falmouth. Small rough 
piling, of young plantation fir and 
arch interlaced with wicker-work, 
has proved good at Rye. What has 
done well on the Sussex shore would 
possibly do well on the Wexford 
coast. If the Dogger bank were 
staked in this fashion, and powerful 
dredges employed, there would doubt- 
less be a fair entrance to the harbour 
in question. The controversy is no 
mere local one, which may be left to 
local enterprise or local jealousy. The 
position of this port makes its im- 
provement a matter of importance to 
the community at large. History 
tells us that there was either an 
“ Trish town,” nor an “Ostman town,” 
nor an “ English town,” in this cos- 
mopolitan county capital. Let us 
therefore, hope that the petty and 
miserable cry of “Ireland for the 
Trish” will not continue to exclude 
commerce from Irish waters. 

Government, in its departments of 
Admiralty and Treasury, has played 
fast and loose with Wexford ; the one 
department being favourable to its 
claim on the public purse, but the 
other being unwilling to allowit. At 
the Summer Assizes of 1859, the 
Grand Jury, encouraged by the re- 
commendation of the naval depart- 
ment that £50,000 should be granted 
in aid of a similar sum out of the 
local resources, petitioned the fiscal 
department to concur ; thereupon, on 
the 31st August, the Lords of the 
Treasury wrote to the Harbour Oom- 
missioners thus :— 


“Tf the parties locally interested in 
carrying out the improvement are pre- 
pared to propose any scheme for attain- 
ing that desirable object by local means, 
and under local management, my Lords 
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will be ready to consider any equitable 
arrangements which may he suggested 
to facilitate such scheme, having regard 
to the peculiar connexion which has 
existed biewean the Admiralty and the 
harbour of Wexford.” 


But in November their Lordships 
had changed their mind, and, taking 
offence at the notion that the prin- 
ciple of obtaining public funds for the 
improvement had been considered as 
conceded, would not admit it. Since 
then, the question has been shifted, 
like a sandbank, between the London 
and Dublin public offices, and thus 
remaining an open one, the mouth of 
the harbour continues shut. Whether 
the place is entitled to a grant of 
public money to the extent of half 
the proposed outlay, is a point upon 
which we shall not venture to pro- 
nounce ; but we are fain to regard 
the formation of packet stations and 
havens as royal works, requiring a 
purse-royal. On this question we cite 
the sentiments of the poet:— 


“ Bid harbours open, public ways extend ; 
Bid temples, worthier of God, ascend ; 
Bid the broad arch the dangerous flood 

contain, 
The mole projected, break the roaring 


main ; 

Back to his bounds their subject sea com- 
mand, 

And roll obedient rivers through the land. 

These honours, peace to happy Britain 
brin 


These ate tenpedtal wotks, and worthy 

kings.” 

Tuskar Lighthouse, the Irish Eddy- 
stone, lies twelve miles off the mouth 
of Wexford Harbour, and, while prac- 
tically lighting the way, morally 


cheers and illumines the path to im- 
provement. The erection of this 
much-needed Pharos was proposed for 
many years ; but was postponed until 
the general voice of humanity de- 
imanded it. This splendid beacon, 
which has been the means of saving 
thousands of lives and an incalculable 
amount of property, proclaims and 
promises, by its conquest over the 
winds and waves, the feasibility of 
adding another triumph of human 
skill in aid of the advantages lavished 
by nature on Wexford Harbour. 
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PART V, 


Das wafjer raufdt, das wafer fchwoll 
Mechts ihm den nadhten Fus 

Sein her; wuds ihm fo fehnfudtsvoll 
Wie bet der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpracht gu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war's um ihn gefdehn. 


VIII. 


“ PARIGI O CARA !"’ 


Mr. MILprincton—taken to the 
opera with the fashionable party—did 
not very much concern himself what 
the opera was. Like many other per- 
sons of taste, he found it a useful 
medium or basis for conversation. 
Many go to perform duets and trios 
of their own (personal Arvas are most 
in favour), and consider M. Costa and 
his orchestra, and the legion of sing- 
ing men and women, as so much ac- 
companiment for their opera. 

So our hero took no note whatever 
of the stage opera (it might have been 
the old Rinaldo revived), he is so 
busy with his own special perform- 
ance. 

What strains were these floating up- 
wards, somewhat ofa sickly diapason, 
= very ravishing ; something, too, 

ring with them a reminiscence 
even to ears unmusical, or at least 
inattentive—the very quintessence of 
a dying fall—most mournful, most 
musical, and most melancholy—an 
orchestral wail charged with a world 
of touching sorrows. Mr. Mildring- 
ton, though not a trained musician, 
breaks off a moment from his private 
communications, somewhat disturbed 
and mystified ; and for the first time 
looks over the edge of the box towards 
the stage. 

Now he recollects the injured lady 
of the Half World, her musical and 
consumptive sorrows. Now he re- 
calls that night with which this 
chronicle opened. It comes back 
upon him with a sudden shock, per- 
haps not unmixed with a tinge of 
shame and surprise. He almost 
reckons on finding that this was the 
very box in which he had sat, at the 
feet of other company. But that 


Githe—Der Fifdher. 


would be too strong a coincidence 
even for fable. And yet it is not so 
far away—barely half a dozen or so 
off on the same tier. So does M. de 
Chateau Renaud, the villain en titre 
ofthat ghostly Corsican Brother piece, 
asp with astonishment when he finds 
1e must fight his second duel on that 
lonely spot in the French wood, 
where he had slain his enemy but a 
few days before. 

Mr. Mildrington grows a little si- 
lent as he thinks of these things, and 
looks over the edge away at that 
other operatic pew yonder. The same 
rhapsodies—the same exaltation—and 
this but a few months back. Though, 
perhaps, it is assuming too much, 
that these were rhapsodies and exalta- 
tion. Things are not yet come to this 
pass. We must be charitable ; and 
surely a man, wedded or single, may 
wait on a Syren, Lorelei, or Satanella, 
to an opera, without raising the dust 
of scandal. Who shall read these 
secrets? How many defaulting hus- 
bands are there—Smiths, Joneses, 
and the rest—excellent, reputable 
men, who, when appraised and ba- 
lanced, shall be found sinners without 
any overt act ? 

And so here was this Traviata an- 
them ringing in his ears; and here 
again was that self-same half world 
lady, now near that witching end of 
hers, which she had played over and 
over again with a steadiness and con- 
stancy that might have shamed those 
who should be constant upon solemn 
oath. I wonder what Mr. Mildring- 
ton was dreaming of, and what this 
syren thought he was mooning over! 
I wonder, too, what game she was 
busy playing all this night ; or why it 
was that she then began to tune her 
harp, and play most ravishingly— 
playing her very best. And so that 
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half regretful mood was witched 
away—and the stage sinner died in 
her doctor’s arms, as she had died on 
that other occasion—and the distin- 
suished party went away to their 
1omes. 


IX. 


STORM IN A SEVRES TEACUP. 


At home it was the old story. After 
all the lights and flowers and dazzling 
flare of romance—achange to a cabin 
and a sort of moral dinginess. Mil- 
drington, we must recollect, had been 
dining in a hazy, indistinct direction, 
say with a male friend—Innsof Court 
—club—any thing. We understand 
these legends, more or less. He did 
not care to particularize the place or 
the persons very exactly. 

He was come home to his cabin— 
to Castle Humdrum now—(ah! that 
edifice must have been built very 
lately!) Thelittle lady has been keep- 
ing vigil—a watchwomen of the night. 
She is leaning on that smali hand, 
which is very thin and small of late, 
carrying out the poor sham of read- 
ing a book. She has a worn, dead 
look, which, no doubt, comes of sit- 
ting up in this foolish way of nights ; 
and really she seemed to Mr. Mil- 
drington, as he entered, to be growing, 
in fact, rather plain. 

“Had you a pleasant party?” she 
asked, a little suddenly. 

“Yes, yes,” said Mildrington, “so 
so—very pleasant. But why do you 
sit up in this way? There is no ne- 
cessity for it. You will really injure 
your precious health?’ he added, 
gaily. 

“ How did you like the opera?” she 
said, abruptly, through those little 
teeth of hers. 

“The opera?’ said he, with some- 
thing like faltering. 

“THE TRAVIATA!” she said; “not 
the last time, but to-night. How did 
you like it, you and your friends? I 
Saw you!” 

“You were there!” said Mild- 
rington slowly, and looking at her 
steadily. 

“T was there,” repeated the little 
lady, with a curious firmness unusual 
with her, and looking at him as 
aaa: “from the beginning to the 
end !”" 

“T am to understand, then, that 
you followed me to the opera, to spy 
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upon me,” said he, with a sort of 
pean manner, very favourite with 
nim when preparing to be severe ; 
“that you have committed the im- 
propriety of leaving your house alone, 
for the pleasing duty of following 
your husband and playing the unpaid 
detective on his actions. Do you 


mean to tell me that this has been 
the new amusement you have cho- 
sen ?” 

The little lady, growing very scar- 
let, and with quivering lips, answered 
still very firmly— 

“ 1) 


“Then,” said Mr. Mildrington, 
“there is nothing like a clear under- 
standing for persons situated as we 
are, towards each other. This frank- 
ness on your part is charming, and 
smooths away many difficulties. 
Another question, which I hope you 
will answer with the same engaging 
candour. It will much simplify our 
future relations. Do you intend de- 
voting yourself to these duties of 
espionage ?” 

This terrible politeness Mr. Mild- 
rington always considered the most 
deadly missile in his arsenal ; where it 
exploded it filled the place with sighs 
and tears, and clouds of repentance. 
He was a little puzzled that on this 
occasion it did not produce exactly 
its accustomed effect. He suddenly 
changed his procedure. 

“Come,” he said, “we must have 
no more of these childish tricks. You 
are only making yourself and me 
ridiculous. It is high time to leave 
off being a baby. We must send you 
to school, my good little lady, and 
have you taught some ag 

“Tt zs time,” said the little lady, 
with a sudden burst, quite startling, 
“to leave off these childish, these 
wicked tricks. J saw you all this 
night. J was looking at you. I saw 
every motion, every gesture, and you 
do not blush—you dare—to come 
here and lecture me, and tell me I 
am childish and foolish, and have not 
your wisdom—your guilty wisdom.” 

She pointed this unusual burst with 
a fierce foreign stamp of her little 
foot; her small face glowed ; her lips 
kept trembling ; her small hands were 
drawn back, with fingers contracted ; 
and she looked a perfect miniature 
tragedy queen. Mr. Mildrington was 
a little thrown into confusion by this 
sudden attack. 
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“Oh, indeed,” he said, “this is 
quite a new view of things. We are 
presenting ourselves in the melo- 
dramatic business. The Grande T'ra- 
gedienne! For one night only ; ha! 
ha! Please let us have done with 
this, for I am tired of stage business. 
You had better drop your curtain 
and go to bed ;” and he began to walk 
to the door. 

Again the little lady heaved and 
quivered. This time it ended with a 
burst of spasmodic sobs and rush of 


ars. 

“ You think,” she went on, in 
this sort of gasping, hysterical way 
—the most effective of all the small 
arms which Nature has furnished to 
defenceless women—“ you think, be- 
cause you have a great superior mind, 
and because I am a poor stranger in 
this country, without a single friend 
tohelp me, you can insult and degrade 
me—yes, degrade me—as you please. 
Another woman,” the little lady added, 
growing bolder and more hysterical 
every instant, “ you dare not treat in 
this way.” 

Mildrington had stopped in his 
passage to the door. 

“You are taking leave of your 
senses,” he said. “ Be decent at least. 
Don’t admit the servants into your 
wrongs.” 

“Why doyou keep mein this shame- 
ful hole bad corner way? But dol 
complain of it? Would I have com- 

lained of it? No! I would have 
ived in a cellar to please you, for 
ears to come, if I thought it would 
lowe served you. But now I see the 
base game you have been playing all 
along! I see what you have en 
scheming ; but take care—take care,” 
she added, with another little stamp, 
*T am not so friendless as you think. 
O dear, dear me,” she went on, in a 
rfect tumult of sobs, and casting 
herself down upon the sofa, “I am 
very, very wretched.” 
ho could have dreamed of this 
little voleano? Not Mr. Mildrington, 
truly, on whom this side of domestic 
life burst with disagreeable surprise. 
He, the d Mildrington of outside 
life, to Re exioied to these vulgar 
jars. He felt himself lowered exceed- 
ingly, into the very squalor of daily life. 
“He bit his lip, and with that dis- 
tressing music pouring full from the 
sofa, ieft the room, and sent up the 
maid. 
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There was not much space for real 
work that night ; but still with mea- 
sure of his disgust he took to it cheer- 
fully. 


xX. 
TEARS. 


AND were honey and treacle moons 
all finally passed away? Perhaps a 
little too suddenly for a childish and 
romantic little heart. A grand nature, 
like that of our hero, should have had 
allowance. If so noble and strong 
it should have been merciful. But 
he had brought all that foolery to a 
close by: one good stroke of common 
sense, just as he would have put his 
spoon into a barley sugar temple at a 
supper, and levelled the saccharine 
temple in one sticky crash. Mr. Mil- 
drington, in fact, felt, very properly, 
that here was a very serious trans- 
gression. He owed it to himself and 
his conjugal position—nay, to this 
giddy young person’s own position— 
to visit the offence with very great 
severity. When a young married lady 
goes out surreptitiously to play spy 
upon her husband (however, that part 
of it is not so bad—he is well accus- 
tomed to misconstructions—but fortu- 
nately his conduct can bear the most 
jealous scrutiny), or to go to a public 
place of amusement at night, and at- 
tended only by a duenna, it becomes 
very serious indeed. It is high time 
to interpose. At all events let us not 
forget the decencies due to society, 
whatever unhappy little misconcep- 
tions may prevail; and let us always 
laver notre linge sale en famille. 
There, please no tears or scene : oblige 


us. 

You see, Mildrington was a barris- 
ter, and a very intelligent person be- 
sides. The little lady was no more 
than a poor, weak, coaxing, excitable— 
and very jealous as excitable persons 
are—little soul. She was a hundred 
degrees below the noble hero—the 
transcendant mind—beside her. Clear- 
ly then she was wrong : he had proved 
it. Why, tothink aman of accomplish- 
ments and great social powers was 
not to g° out to dinners and operas, 
and make himself agreeable in return 
for his entertainment, without a little 
foolish, light-brained Fenella of a 
thing beginning to whimper; why, 
really it was almost laughably absurd. 
There, now, let her be a good child; 
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let her st le with herself and train was that he was neither more nor less 
her mind to bear these sort of things. than a brute. A little girlish wife. 


This was the sort of disagreeable 
speculation fermenting in Mr. Mil- 
drington’s mind, as he worked, or 
tried to work, in his retired cell that 
night. Then unpleasant images kept 
rising before him, even leaping like 
fairies out of the sacred pages of the 
Leading Cases in Equity which he was 
consulting. Sic vita—at least so may 
be the life of the wedded. 

But in an hour’s time the general 
utility woman, who in her day played 
many parts, descended to him with 
importance, and said, “ Please, sir, I 
think misses is taken bad, and I think, 
sir, you had better go and speak to 
her: she does cry so.” 

Again Mildrington bit his lip, and 
tossed over his brief. “What a spoiled 
child. Now I shall have to fatigue 
myself going through all the stages 
of soothing and consolation. Well, 
well. These are pleasant duties.” 

He was led up stairs, and found 
the little lady tossing on her bed, still 
sobbing, noisily, and complaining pi- 
teously, with her face glued to her 
pillow. Biting his lip, Mr. Mildring- 
ton drew near, and with a hypocriti- 
cal cadence began his soothing treat- 
ment. 

“Nowdon’t. There’s a good child. 
Now don’t. Iam very sorry—I didn’t 
mean it. Now don’t,” &c.; and the 
rest of the authorized expostulation. 
To which the only reply was the old 
unintelligible language of sobs, and 
all the shapes of hysteria, growing 
more and more violent every instant. 
Mr. Mildrington tried again with the 
old formula: “Don’t, don’t, now. 
There—that’s a good child,” &c. ; but 
with no effect in the world. Were 
she a million times wrong, this sort of 
negative demeanour gives a woman a 
prodigious power. Itis the offensive- 
ness of no offence. The domestic 
Niobe is armour-plated, and never 
fails. Mr. Mildrington might have 
sung his soothing recitative, “Don’t, 
now don’t. There’s a good child!” 
for hours, without any sensible effect. 

But in the morning there were 
strained bleared eyes, and two pink 
spots on the little cheeks. The con- 
fidential utility woman was of opinion 
that something wasastray with missis, 
and that it would be as well to see to 
it in time. Mildrington saw also that 
another opinion of the utility woman’s 


insipid possibly, but brought to flushed 
cheeks, and a racing pulse, and a hot 
dry skin, and a state of silent resig- 
nation, can have been so reduced but 
by the agency of a brute. It is the 
time-honoured conjugal appellation ; 
and has quite a different force when 
applied to common creatures un- 
wedded. 

Mildrington then felt that he was— 
a brute; but sent for Doctor Smith 
who came, and was introduced, and 
made his diagnosis with all the so- 
lemnities of his profession. Then, 
having made up his mind, he an- 
nounced that we were upon the 
threshold of a serious fever, that we 
must have caught cold, that we must 
be kept perfectly quiet—perfect-ly 
quiet, my dear sir—that we must take 
soothing drugs, which we shall send 
by and by; that he will look in again 
in the evening to see how we are get- 
ting on; in short that we must be very 
—ve-ry careful, my dear sir. 

All this while the prim utility 
woman is looking on and listening, 
and Mildrington feels more and more 
that brute is written on his forehead 
in conspicuous characters! 

But towards evening the little lady 
began indeed seriously to toss and 
eddy in the hot waves of something 
that reached to fever. Official wait- 
ing-woman began to patter express 
from above to below—from below to 
above—with the importance which 
personal attendance on a sick bed 
gives. The professional leech came back, 
as he had said, and pronounced that 
every thing was proceeding most satis- 
factorily, as he had foretold it, towards 
a desirable fever; and in a desirable 
fever, quite pronounced and satisfac- 
tory, the invalid was shortly tossing. 


XI. 


THE HERO “A MONK WOULD BE.” 


Ovr Mildrington was not the cold- 
blooded ascetic that he has most 
likely been already written down by 
some. He was not without his human 
failings and little patches of corrup- 
tion, but there were some sound pieces 
too. And so he began with being un- 
comfortable and troubled, then passed 
on to being much grieved, and Analy, 


after man! iigrimages up and down, 
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fall, had almost arrived at the con- 
clusion that this was his work, that 
he was accountable, and that he had 
indeed some likeness to a monster, 
and even toa brute. This conviction 
broke on him specially when he re- 
turned from his day’s labour before 
his honour and their lordships, and 
was welcomed with a mournful and 
most dispiriting face on the part of the 
ofticial attendant— in the eyes of that 
person he felt justly that he was a 
guilty wretch. 

“Much worse, sir,” said the official 
lady. “Oh,mu-uch worse, I’m afraid, 
sir—not to be disturbed, sir.” 

And when he was led in surrepti- 
tiously to look on his handiwork, as 
it were, and saw the little lady lying 
there, with sharp sparkling eyes, and 
clearly in the clutches of that fell dis- 
temper, he did indeed feel a pang, and 
a quick sharp stroke of self-reproach. 
She was a little inclined to wander, 
and searcely knew him; and so he de- 
scended again to his chamber, sore 
and aching at his heart, and a peni- 
tent without sackcloth. 

Any dramatic element always 
worked powerfully on the feelings of 
Mildrington, and here there were dra- 
matic elements present. After all, 
here was a poor little soul, a stranger 
in the land, from her own peculiar 
nature more helpless than other 
women—an impulsive foreign child 
that worshipped all day on her knees 
at his shrine—(and at this thought 
the countenance of Mr. Mildrington 
mantled with agratified complacency), 
who depended for her whole life and 
soul on him, and whom he—well——. 

Poor little soul! That the image of 
the miniature foreign woman adrift in 
a strange country, and clinging for 
srotection to a grand strong mind like 
his—that picture pleased him, and he 
dwelt on it long. Who was she to 
look to—her own people foreign too, 
and afar off in a distant country. 
Little flower,—there was something of 

oetry in the notion, and he in truth 
Vad been—he must confess it—a little 
neglectful, ever so little inattentive. 
But what could he do? The poor 
child, how could she, with her foreign 
training, be equal to comprehending 
the peculiar—the very peculiar exi- 
gencies of his situation, the really 
embarrassing situation in which a 
person of his talents and genius was 
placed. Many and many a man, said 
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Mr. Mildrington, with a profound 
philosophy, in his situation, and ex- 
posed to the seductions which his 
peculiar gifts only too readily laid him 
open to, many and many a man—and 
mysteriously shaking his head, he 
ended this speculation with a sense 
that on the whole he had been won- 
derful considering—an ascetic in short, 
and legal Simon Stylites. 

That night the little lady got visibly 
worse ; and beginning to be seriously 
alarmed, Mr. Mildrington did duty as 
watcher. During those vigils he 
thought very affectionately of her. 
The crisis and the flurry put all other 
thoughts away from his mind; and 
really at times, through its weary 
watches, when the glare of the Royal 
Italian Opera recurred to him, and the 
general phantasmagoria of that excit- 
ing night, it came back upon him witha 
disagreeable association, through that 
law, we may suppose, which makes 
doubly loathe to look back to a happy 
scene, but which was the cause and 
forerunner of misfortune or distress. 

“No,” said Mr. Mildrington, with 
a magnificent burst ; “I shall shake 
off this degrading slavery; it is un- 
worthy of me; it is unbecoming and 
indecorous even. I shall prove to 
myself how easily I can break these 
vile earthly chains.” 

And with a lofty manner, Mr. 
Mildrington declaimed some Horatian 
lines touching the subjection of the 
body— 

“Quod nisi serviet imperat.”” 


And, of course, from that hour forth 
became a new man, and clean of heart. 
Like hundreds of other penitent men, 
who every day become new men, and 
clean of heart. So with that he went 
out to meet the great Sangrado of the 
district, brought in specially, namely, 
Dr. Chunkington, F ROS. 


XII. 


HARMONY. 


But the little lady was, happily, not 
to die. 

Chunkington had said so. The lit- 
tle patient herself had said so, which 
was, perhaps, more of a security ; for 
sheseen, even through her fever mists, 
the penitent’s anxious face bent over 
into hers, and had some cognizance 
of his watchings. Strength came back 
speedily after this. Chunkington was 
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reputed to have done wonders. He 
came and absorbed guineas as a 
sponge does water. “ Coming on,” he 
would say, smiling, and chinking the 
guinea reflectively in his pocket over 
other guineas; “we must get you 
well—in time, in time though—we 
might put you on your legs—-say by 
to-morrow week—could indeed. But 
we would go back. No, no! No 
hurry. Put you on your legs in good 
time—all in good time ;” and gazing 
on his patient with a pleased smile, 
he again chinked the newly acquired 
guinea onits fellows, in a sort of rythm 
to his words, “ All in good time” 
(chink)—“ all in good time.” 

When the little lady was convales- 
cent, and was put in the convalescent 
pose de rigueur, we may conceive 
what delightful explanations and con- 
fessions took place. “ My fault alto- 
gether.” “No, no; I too exacting. 
I should have known a person so 
sought after as you, so”—&c., &e. 
“No, no”—and so the conjugal duet, 
unto the end, in the full harmony of 
self-accusation, the poor child was, I 
believe, secretly gloating over this 
sickness of hers, as instrumental to 
such happiness. 

But, alack ! how imperfect and insuf- 
ficient are all human works and 
agencies. In the application of the 
mechanical powers, what we gain in 
force we lose in space and time. You 
see the misfortune was, our Mildring- 
ton (whose ever fault it was) was not 
exactly shaped for a domestic man. 
The world was always more or less 
insipid, where social fireworks were 
not let off to blaze before him occa- 
sionally. The excellent moral round 
of household duty palled a little on 
him. And so our little mistress of 
the mansion, having been sick and 
convalescent for a good three weeks, 
Mr. Mildrington began to get well 
again himself, and to leave off being 
a monk. A most exemplary hus- 
band on the whole, but that 
newly awakened tenderness began to 
flicker a little in a sort of descending 
ratio. You see just as the twig is 
bent the tree is inclined; and after 
thirty it is pretty well established 
that no known mechanism can give a 
permanent bend. It flies back. So, 
on the whole, it is not surprising if 
the bloom gradually and impercep- 
tibly was evaporated off the rye. 
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BLOOM OFF THE RYE. 


Ir would be interesting to know at 
what particular date the bloom begins 
to wear off the nuptial rye. There 
should be a special column, with ta- 
bulated returns, to be left with each 
married householder, and filled in 
conscientiously. It would be worth 
knowing when the scales were first 
cruelly plucked from the eyes, and 
the discovery was made that it was 
poor earthly human nature that we 
had wedded, and not a divine emana- 
tion. Three months—four possibly 
—one month—one week; so long 
may the agreeable lunacy endure. 
For some months had our Mildrington: 
enjoyed his amiable insanity—then 
got well suddenly. 

Alas, for that rubbing the gilding 
off the gingerbread; the saddest, 
dolefullest, and most surely to be 
counted on of all human surprises ! 
That would be but a stale sermon 
anda flat preacher which should think 
of enlarging on such a text. It is so 
trite, so very stale, that gilding obli- 
teration goes forward every day. 
Parents find it rubbed away from 
that human gingerbread called chil- 
dren, friends from friends, worship- 
je from their heroes, lovers from 
overs, and, surest of all, wives from 
their husbands. And so this grand 
hero, so superior to those mean weak- 
nesses, those poor promptings which 
twitch the common fallible canaille 
tothisside and tothat—so this famous 
hero breaks down here like a common 
earthy:man, and as palled and cloyed 
by a wife as a child gets tired of its 
toy. Did he expect her always to 
prove an angel of his pantomime, all 
gold and glory and radiant flesh, as 
it appears to eyes not six years old ? 

Alas! no. It was expressly stated 
in the beginning that this hero of 
ours was made of but the poor every- 
day stuff we see about, leavened, 
however, with a large stock of com- 
placency which looks well to the eye, 
and has a sort of perfect flavour. He 
was, indeed, a trifle more regulated 
than his fellows; but when the 
charge of opposing forces came, and 
the brunt of spears from opposing 
uarters, he went down at once, 
Jonsider only the bait, the irresistible 
bait, and which of us could stand 
steady? And then, too, in that mar- 
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riage business, his boasted penetra- 
tion had broken down ; for she was, 
indeed, a pretia, toy, and no more. 
When we have fetched all the diver- 
sion it is capable to furnish out of our 
toy, child or man, what is left? The 
Palais Royal windows are crammed 
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with showy tinsel things called 
“ articles de Paris” —fresh, gorgeous, 
dainty for a month, then turnin 
dark and dingy. It is to be fear 
Mildrington had married an article 
de Paris. 


BOOK THE FIFTH. 


I, 
GALA AT CHURSTONE. 


TuERE was high festival at Chur- 
stone. Various local journals (in the 
country interest), “ understood” that 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., had been 
entertaining a select and distinguished 
party during the past week, and some 
went so far as to add that their re- 
ception and treatment had been 
“sumptuous” generally. The local 
journals were also enabled to give 
their readers a tolerably exact list of 
“the distinguished circle,” and “under- 
stood” that “among those who had 
been honoured with invitations,” 
were Colonel Plato, M.P.; Hon. 
Henry Truefitt ; Viscount Codlins ; 
Viscount Hartletop, M.P., and the 
Hon. Miss Silverstones; Hon. and 
Rev. G. C. Horns ; Lady Mary, and 
the Miss Jenkinwaters ; Sir Charles 
and Lady Penguin ; Mr. Di with ; 
Captain Munro; and the Visconte 
de St. Peray Mousseux. 

Local minnows, who looked on 
from a distance, and had a racy ap- 
petite for savoury, fashionable details, 
descended, it must be said, to mean 
arts and devices, to obtain authentic 
information. They welcomed it third 
hand even; from Mr. Jones, for 
instance, who had it from Mrs. Pip- 

les, who was on terms of easy fami- 
fiarity with the housekeeper at the 


great house. Such a one’s groom was 
admitted to an affable intimacy with 


the chief gardener of the famous 
establishment ; and through this 
channel various important particulars 
leaked out, slightly coloured perhaps 
by the peculiar idiosyncracies of the 
respective vehicles, but still accurate in 
the main, andaboveall copious. It was 
a great season forthe county altogether. 
Churstohe races, too, were at hand. 
Every one was glad, saving always 
the upstart soapboiler, who, though 
making believe to be jocund and 
cheerful outside, was supposed to be 
eating his heart out for rage, spite, 
and vexation. 


On authority then, more or less 
indistinctly associated with the stable, 
the garden, or housekeeper’s room, 
it was revealed that the prepara- 
tions had indeed been on a scale of 
surpassing splendour. From Lon- 
don had “a chief” been brought 
down ; a kitchen god in a snowy linen 
crown, with a half dozen stout and 
healthy fairies, busy aiding him in 
the manufacture of his thunderbolts 
—the snowiest, purest of human be- 
ings, in fact apparently made of clear 
starched white linen. The old family 
plate was out, and whispered to be 
in daily use. The private omnibus of 
the family—a select stage—was seen 
passing to and fro between the man- 
sion and the mansion’s railway, with 
company inside, and the ndon 
ladies and gentlemen’s heavy baggage 
outside. In fact all the country round 
knew there was festival going on up 
at Churstone ; and all the country 
round took pride in the unaccustomed 


gala. 


Il. 


CHURSTONE PRAYS. 


A more brilliant sight could not be 
well imagined, than that of the first 
Sunday, when the distinguished 
party was taken down to the little 
village church to say its distin- 
guished prayers. For though they 
are of a different order of clay—or 
cream rather—and not in a manner 
under direct obligations to go through 
these forms (we are all frail creatures, 
of course, and are perhaps on the 
whole as liable to sin as lower crea- 
tures), still, even in the thick of the 
gala, it was felt that the opportunity 
should not be lost, and that some dis- 
tinguished example should be given 
to the boors. So the great omnibus 
came, and the brougham, and the 
open carriage, and the break for the 
serious servants (or such as could be 
spared), and they trundled up to the 
old gray church—a splendid proces- 
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sion—with the noble company over- 
flowing literally over the omnibus 
and other vehicles. But what was it 
to the procession up the aisle, the 
rustling and brushing of the London 
ladies’ skirts, and the huddling to- 
gether of the distinguished party in 
pure obstruction, owing to a lack of 
accommodation. It was plain they 
could not all be got into the selecter 
pews, specially reserved for them. So 
after the little simpering and confu- 
sion, and shifting—not unattended, 
too, with sly smiles—in which there 
was no indecorum, considering it was a 
distinguished party, the oe was 
got over, by giving up the selecter 
pewsto the ladies, while the gentlemen 
were taken in here and there ; two 
in this, one in that—on billet, as it 
were—by obliging parishioners. Such 
were only too proud of their distin- 
guished company, and rehearsed in 
their family circle little incidents con- 
nected with the occupation of the pew. 

Whatever disturbance or inconve- 
nience was caused by the distinguished 
party, they more than atoned for by 
the value they gave in return. The 
sacred edifice became an ecclesiastical 
raree show. Such a day of staring 
had not been known since the foun- 
dation of the church. They feasted 
on bonnets, shawls, and mantelets. 
From that hour were the fashions of 
Churstone village revolutionized, and 
the modiste (herself present, and tak- 
ing professional notes), utterly dis- 
tracted by contradictory orders. 

The service was performed by the 
ordinary incumbent, a man of mean 
connexions and unfashionable ante- 
cedents, who was naturally much agi- 
tated by the solemn occasion. But it 
was also known that a distinguished 
clergyman of the distinguished party 
would make an appeal in aid of the 
exhausted funds of the Society for 
the Suppers of Decayed Orphans of 
Second Marriages, and that the Ho- 
nourable and ‘Tovertait G. ©. Horns 
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sweet orgeat or liqueur voice, he ut- 
ters the ideas he has thrown together 
and appeals for the Society for the Sup- 
rt of Decayed ir of Second 
farriages. How different from the 
humdrum oracles of the accustomed 
clergyman! Here was indeed the 
Gospel as preached in London: pos- 
sibly to members of the Upper House. 
The Belgravian divine finished, and 
the society received a very substan- 
tial collection for a rustic neighbour- 
hood. The service was concluded, 
and the distinguished party departed 
as they came. I am afraid the rustic 
society of Churstone was long demo- 
ralized by that visit. I am afraid, 
too, that Captain Munro and Viscount 
Codlins, who had been severally bil- 
leted among many families, and were 
placed beside attractive young virgins, 
did not bestow their minds entirely on 
their spiritual concerns, but proceed- 
ed to pantomimic signs and overtures 
unbecoming a place of worship. The 
Captain, who was a man of the world, - 
and had seen much service, garrison 
and otherwise, was afterwards plea- 
santly rallied on his doings. 


Ill. 
A NEW VISITOR. 


THERE was a light brougham wait- 
ing at the little railway station near 
Churstone, where passengers were 
only set down by signal. A dis- 
tinguished visitor was expected and 
waited for—had been expected the 
day before; but a telegram had 
come in his room, setting out an 
apology within tac | words. A 
rude raw place, frigid in point of 
traffic temperature, where the wan- 
dering stranger, whom chance or ill 
luck had brought to that portion of 
the earth, became lonely and dejected 
even to suicide. It lived, drew 
breath, and had its being through the 
Great House ; and, therefore, through 
nine months of the year, was ceobaliy 


had kindly consented to perform this dead 


duty. There was great curiosity to 
hear this divine; for it was given out 
that he was almost canonized in Bel- 
gravia, 

He ascends the pulpit, and begins. 
He will not read. He had said, last 
night, in the heat of that most divert- 
ing game, the Stool of Repentance, 
that he would throw together a few 
ideas before going to And ina 


ead. 
Here was the day mail gliding in 
reluctantly, while a lazy signal-post 
lifts its short white arm languidly, 
and keeps on pointing in a heavy un- 
meaning way, while the distinguished 
stranger descends, with coats and 
rugs upon his arm. And the distin- 
guished stranger’s mails are presently 
got out, whose superscription the 
whole staff of the station reads sur- 
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reptitiously. Detingsinned stranger 
and mails are then placed in the light 
brougham, which trundles away gaily, 
as if on rails too. 

What are those ephemeral and airy 
mediums which our wise men and 
preachers use in their parables as 
illustrating the weakness of human 
purpose? There is piecrust for pro- 
mises—water, which is cheaper than 
paper, and sand, for writing down 
vows. How plentifully garnished 
with piecrusts, and water, and sand, 
that sermon which should deal with 
the spectacle of our famous hero, 
bowling away snugly in the light 
brougham, making for gala and gene- 
ral festivity, his spirits rising with 
every furlong, having cut away all 
impeding cares and burdens which 
were left packed away in a small 
house in Magenta Road ; for the name 
which the porters read so surrepti- 
tiously on the mails was Mil- 
drington, Esquire; and our gallant 
barrister was being hurried away to 
where his fine intellect and brilliant 
fancy would have room to play and 
sparkle—and, what was better than 
all —would find an exuberant and ap- 
preciative audience. Surely there are 
masculine duties of suckling fools and 
chronicling small beer, as weil as 
feminine, equally degrading to both 
sexes. And for men of true wit and 
intellect (of whom the world has a 
small enough company), to be wasting 
theirincomparable sweetness on an at- 
mosphere well intentioned but wholly 
inappreciative, was not intended inthe 
order of nature. 

Yet let no one harsly set it down, 
that he was hurrying to this masquer- 
ade in the old conjugal domino of a 
brute, with all the domestic liga- 
ments violently burst. A scene 
orageux, storm, spasm, and fierce 
exit of the hero. Rather, he had de- 
yarted with the strictest domestic 
honour and credit, with the colours 
of the household gods flying. And 
it came about in the most natural 
way in the world. 

What could be more natural than 
that our reformed barrister, now 
meek conjux, should one day meet 
with Churstone Boleyn, M.P., who 
should say, “God bless my soul, 
where have you been! I was think- 
ing of you only this morning. My 
dear sir, you must come down to us, 
fix a day forthwith. Next week we 
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shall have a few friends, and it will 
be tolerably lively. You must come 
to us.” 

And when our reformed barrister. 
feebly deprecating this invitation, and 
knowing, according tothe theologians, 
that we must shun small occasions if 
we would shun deadly sins, waves off 
the proposal, what more natural 
than that when pressed severely by 
his friend, he should, at last, for mere 
riddances of this importunity, propose 
that Churstone Boleyn, M.P., should 
“write him a line,’ when he was 
ready, and that then he would “see if 
he could get away.” These persever- 
ingly sood-natured men are only to be 
got rid of by some such device. 

What more natural, or more above 
board it must be said, than that, when 
this despatch does arrive, announcing 
the commencement of the jubilee, Mr. 
Mildrington, who had no secrets from 
that little woman of his, should bring 
it in to her, and with much disgust 
deplore the persecutions to which he 
was subject. 

What more natural again, that he 
should rejoice at his deliverance, and 
at the same time confess—he must 
confess—that there were advantages 
in the trip, for which he would be in- 
clined to make a sacrifice. Mrs. 
Mildrington, his parent, at her time of 
life, requiring all a son’s duty, would 
be there; and the intimacy and op- 
portunities of a country house, and 
let it be said, the emollient and soft- 
ening character of that species of life, 
would be found highly favourable to 
the proper disclosure of that secret, 
on which hung the happiness of their 
common existence. e had thought 
of this precious opportunity very 
often at nights; but S had resolved 
to wait and take his chance in the 
ordinary course. She would be back 
in, say six weeks. 

Again, what could be more na- 
tural that he should allude to the 
sure and certain means it would 
afford, of forwarding his interest. 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., was an im- 
portant man, a man of influence. 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., had spoken 
of Parliament. Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., had local power, useful in pro- 
fessional direction. Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., had wished for his aid in a 
Parliamentary direction, and would 
pay his small service tenfold. Yet 
all these things would he handsomely 
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sacrifice, rather than cause anxiety to 
that little lady. Let us say no more 
about it, dismiss the subject, we will 
write by to-night’s post—that is to 
say, by to-morrow’s post—declining 
Churstone Boleyn’s kindness, in firm, 
but grateful language. 

What more natural than that the 
little woman, who was of a kindling 
heroic turn, should be so transported 
by this noble instance of self-abnega- 
tion in her service, that with glowin 
cheeks, and her whole little gratefu 
soul kindling in her face, she should 
come toour splendid hero, and conjure 
him to take back those fixed words of 
his, and go. Yes, he must, he should. 
For her sake, she begged it as a 
favour; but the hero was not to be 
moved, for that night at least. But 
in the morning, after much wearisome 
importunity, at last, consents; but, it 
must be. understood, for a few days 
only. We may wonder too, had that 
notion of reconciliation with that 
great queen Mildrington, who was 
her unseen terror, any share in the 
anxiety of the little lady. 

And thus it came to be, how Mild- 
rington was sitting in the light 
brougham whirling on to Churstone. 

Yet, though our hero was not ex- 
actly the monk he had been when 
sick, he fancied he was. This is al- 
ways the way. So in his railway car- 
riage and in his light Brougham he en- 
tertained himself with pious thoughts 
and wholesome resolutions. He was 
going purely to forward his material 
interests. He should hope a man at 
his age could trust himself. At any 
rate it would be a good discipline. A 
useful training for the mind. _ Unless 
we fight, and run risk of dangers, 
there will surely be no glory and no 
crown! It was only due to that poor 
little worshipful soul at home! 


IV. 
CHURSTONE CASTLE. 


“LEAVE by three train, which sets 
you down at five and a half exactly, 
and we shall send to meet you,” said 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P.; “drop us a 
line though the day before.” And 
Mr. Mildrington did drop a line the 
day before, and was met accordingly. 

“Only three miles’ good driving,” 
added Churstone Boleyn, “and there 
you are.” These three miles good 
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driving were spent in half an hour, 
and there Mildrington was. 

A very stately place this Churstone, 
by a grim lake, approached through a 
flat tableland of a domain dotted 
with ancient timber. The avenue 
wound and meandered like a snake, 
and twisted itself this way and that, 
to avoid coming directly to the castle, 
which lay directly in front, and was 
accessible enough. There was the 
old castle, a fine mass of ruins, and to 
which townsfolk, from the manufac- 
turing metropolis, only ten miles off, 
used to drive over and hold tumultuous 
picnics. The modern residence formed 
a huge hollow square, and might 
have ‘been deemed sufficiently impos- 
ing. But when Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., came to his kingdom he lifted 
the great building sluice, and turned 
on a flood of masons. He must glorify 
himself in brick and mortar. The 
place became peopled with the stone- 
cutters; and the melodious clink of 
rock, being trimmed and chipped, 
rang out musically onthe ear. By-and- 
by, within eighteen months or so, a 
grand mass of square stone towers 
and gables, and abutments have been 
fitted on to one end of the open 
square, and there it reared itself an 
imposing pile, with a family flag fly- 
ing, and the ends of the arches, where 
arches were, carved into quaint heads, 
drawn from the family armorial de- 
vices. The older portion and the new 
thus fused together made an agree- 
able rococo mixture. Round about 
the ground unfolded itself, in prim 
flat beds and broad walks of the old 
pattern, and through judicious open- 
ings in the planting, were to be 
found choice views of the quiet lake. 
On the whole, Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., was justified in the over- 
grown pride, possibly affection, that 

e took in this fine place, and might 
be pardoned for his natural self-glorifi- 
cation in its grandeur. 

At a sort of church porch, project- 
ing from the tower, lit with stained 
glass windows of warm yellow, on 
which were displayed devices of hos- 
pitable omen, such as, “‘ Welcome y* 
coming; speede y® partinge guest,” Mr. Mil- 
drington was set down; the door- 
bell was pulled, and pealed out 
with loud clang. Menials came and 
flung the door open, and he stood 
within the hall — oaken-panelled, 
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carved, and its table heaped with 
that wondrous miscellany of cloaks, 
coats, hats, in genera and species, ex- 
haustive of the whole category of 
hats, whips, sticks, shawls, bonnets, 
and what not. A long corridor crosses 
the hall, and laughing figures, in great 
=. flit by, having first surveyed 
the stranger a moment. Presently 
Churstone Boleyn, M.P., sent for by 
express, comes from his study in all 
his stiffriéss and majesty, and gives 
Mildrington a rigid welcome. For 


part of this buckram manner was ter- 
ritorial, left always down at Churs- 
tone, entailed, as it were, with the 
property. This he resumed cheer- 
fully on his return, and became like 
the a pouns prince, whose 


story is to ound in the “Arabian 
Nighte,” entirely stone—not merely 
from the legs downwards, but in all 
the upper part of his person. 

“You would like to see your room ?” 
said the host, putting the traditional 
interrogatory. Every newly arrived 
guest is supposed to be greedily 
thirsting to see his chamber; and 
Mildrington was led away by menials 
to a charming cell in the tower, deco- 
rated in pale sea-green and gold, fur- 
nished with Gothic oaken furniture. 
A charming chamber, indeed—fresh, 
bright (“We are a little in the rough 
here,” Churstone Boleyn said, with 
the humility of true pride), and with 
a view of the slopes, and the prim 
gardens, and the spreading prairies of 
the demesne, and the old low-trunked 
timber, dotted here and there as 
sentries, and a snatch of the leaden- 
toned lake in the opening. 


Vv. 


THE COMPANY. 


At dinner time Mildrington was ab- 
sorbed quietly into the ranks of the 
guests—some one was so absorbed 
every day. To three or four he was 
made known personally by Churstone 
Boleyn, with all the stately procedure 
of introduction, Churstone Boleyn 
doing the Lord Chamberlain’s office 
very conspicuously and with much 
pomp. The guests looked at him with 
curiosity ; which was not surprising, 
considering that the host had been 
singing, “ and the man,” that is 
the legal arms and the legal man, for 
the week previous. “A singularly 
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intelligent person,” he said, from the 
head of the table. “ Expect him to- 
morrow—young man of extraordinary 
ability. Reall the way he put the 
case to His Honour the Master of 
the Rolls (he liked the ring of these 
titles)—the light he put the thing 
in—was—hum—treally quite—h’m— 
quite curious. It surprised me, I 
assure you.” 

One or two Mr. Mildrington knew 
already. Viscount Hartletop, M.P., 
“had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Mildrington before.” To Sir Charles 
and Lady Penguin he was intro- 
duced with the proper solemnities. 
All were not yet assembled, but were 
dropping in one by one, resplendent 
in low necks, and necks not low, but 
beautified with white ties. Every 
day was a state banquet, and marked 
with the rites of state banquets. En- 
ters now, with a bold, short, sturdy 
tramp, Sir John (he had a surname, 
but it was so universally dropped, 
that it is not worth chronicling here), 
that brave baronet, who might be 
called old, indeed, if you took to vul- 
gar totting of years—so far as eighty 
or so, but who.was, in truth, young 
in heart, young in soul, young in in- 
tellect, and above’all, young in body. 
Youngerthan the youngest, his cheeks 
were of warm pink—unwrinkled, and 
bore the generous glow of health ; his 
eyes bright; and that very day he 
had been striding through the covers 
many miles, gun on arm, and to his 
own share had brought down as many 
birds as two youths (steady shots also) 
who had gone out with him. Here 
he was now, tramping in sturdily 
after his day’s sport, fresh, bright, 
gay, ready for what the evening might 
bring. Welcome almost affectionate 
greets him. Delightful is it to see 
this practical reversal of Nature’s 
steady law, and unusually fatal ad- 
vance, by the agency of Temperance, 
and good heart, and an indomitable 
spirit. 

More ladies fluttered in, and finally 
camearustle, which someway sounded 
in a key of familiar music to Mildring- 
ton. He thought at that moment of 
his spiritual retreat in the light 
Brougham, and of those spiritual 
arms with which he had fortified him- 
self. Let us at least be just and give 
this poor fighting soul credit for good 
purposes and intentions. Most likely 
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he will do his duty if he can. Alas! 


he does not see the looks interchanged 


among the woman portion of the com- 
munity. They are all in the secret, 
and are innocently digging pitfalls to 
engulph the poor pilgrim. It seems 
all a plot. How in the wide world 


Sing, Welcome Lovely May. 
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ing quite close, and saying with some 
warmth, “How do you do, Mr. Mil- 
drington? Welcome to our ancestral 
halls?” 

And he replies carelessly, “‘ What! 
you here, Miss Boleyn?” 

This, though based on 4 fiction, was 
not so bad fora beginning. Oourage! 


shall he _ 


However, ere is Miss Boleyn pass- Our hero may be a true monk yet! 


Tamers S 


> TT 


SING, WELCOME LOVELY MAY. 


On Dodder banks the leaves are green; 
Sing, Welcome lovely May ; 

The limpid river flows between, 

All sparkling in the morning sheen, 

So pure and bright is Kate, I ween, 
Sing, Welcome lovely May. 


The apple-blossoms woo the air, 
Sing, Welcome lovely May ; 
Rich promise of sweet fruit they bear, 
And Kate’s a blossom, sweet and rare, 
As apple red, and hawthorn fair, 
. Sing, Welcome lovely May. 


On Dodder banks the leaves are sere, 
Farewell to lovely May ; 

No longer runs the river clear 

As in the morning of the year ; 

Where dew-drops glistened hangs the tear 
Of Kate, for lovely May. 


“Oh! he did seem an angel bright, 
Sing, Welcome lovely May ; 

I loved him, as the flower loves light, 

But he—the withering frost of night 

Hath touched that simple flow’r with blight, 
Farewell, farewell to May.” 


On Dodder banks the trees are bare, 
Farewell to lovely May ; 
And near their branches, freed from care, 
Cold as the moonbeams resting there, 
Lies blighted beauty, Kate the fair ; 
No more to welcome May. 
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MRS. HALL’S LAST NOVEL.—“ CAN WRONG BE RIGHT.”* 


Quite apart from the special interest 
which, as Irishmen, we are proud to 
claim in Mrs. Hall, this, her last, 
most singular, and powerful tale, de- 
mands a notice in these pages. 

The heroine, Mildred Kennett, the 
daughter of the village schoolmaster, 
tells her own story. There is a great 
deal of quiet power, as well as art, in 
Mrs. Hall’s management of this sort 
of narrative. There are all the un- 
conscious colourings and the occasional 
half-reserves, which even the frankest 
autobiographer will practice, along 
with those strong, but delicate touches 
of character, and trifling, but unmis- 
takable evidences of temperament 
and organization, which disclose, per- 
haps betray, without describing the 
individual. This girl—clever, solitary ; 
for she is an only child, and mother- 
less—deeply passionate,and very beau- 
tiful, exercising upon her impetuous 
nature a strange stoical self-control, 
with strong religious sentiments, and 
yet deficient in the sober estimate of 
duty, which in every difficulty sup- 
plies a simple and unerring test of 
right and wrong—this handsome, 
thoughtful, but, in some sort, wild 
creature has admitted, and even cher- 
ished a secret passion for the heir of 
Brecken Hall, Sir Oswald Harvey, 
who, in his early boyhood, was placed 
by a capricious mother, for a time, 
under the visiting tuition of Mildred’s 
father. Her passion is unconscious, 
until it has acquired all the mastery 
compatible with a nature so habitually 
reserved and self-sacrificing. 

Froma wayward, butnot ungenerous 
boy, Sir Oswald has grown, during a 
long absence, to the estate of man- 
hood, with all the attributes proper 
toa hero. On his return to Brecken 
Hall, his first excursion is to visit his 
old tutor, Mildred’s father. Frank, 
kindly, and gentle, this type of the 
high-bred English gentleman: wins 
his way, without the least intending 
it, to the heart of the girl. 

About the same time, the family of 
Mansfeld Grange return, after a long 
continental sojourn devoted to the 
health of Radios their last surviv- 


ing child; and this daughter and 
heiress, Miss Mansfeld, of the Grange, 
becomes that interloping heroine, No, 
2, who causes so much uneasiness, 
uncharitableness, battle, and even 
sudden death, in the world of romance. 

This girl is one of Mrs. Hall’s finest 
and most forcible pictures. There is 
a rumour of an intended marriage 
between her and Sir Oswald—ounly, 
however, a rumour—but the fame of 
her wonderful beauty is everywhere, 
and well attested. Mildred is work- 
ing at her embroidery, alone, in her 
little room in her father’s cottage. 
Let us see how the vision which 
haunts so much of her after-life with 
a shadow so baleful, for the first 
time comes and goes:— 


‘*] was so intent on my work, that I 
neither saw shadow, nor heard step, but 
started as the voice of a woman, not of 
a bird, joined in my song 

***T thought you never would look 
up,’ she said; ‘and now you need not 
be alarmed; I came to see your em- 
broidery.’ 

“T knew it was Miss Mansfeld: she 
was dressed in a gray riding-habit. 

“Tn another moment she gathered up 
her drapery, and stept, or rather bound- 
ed, so lightly through the window, into 
the room, that she never disturbed my 
silks. She bent over my work so long, 
examining it leaf by leaf, thread by 
thread— having first thrown off her hat 
—that I had ample time to gaze upon 
her beauty. ° 

‘* Her features were exquisite in shape 
and size, but the eyes, dark and flashing 
when facing the light, had a tone of 
colour, a glitter, that I did not like to 
look at—a sort of greenish hazel: they 
were rapid and restless in their move- 
ments, All seemed, gnd was, unstudied ; 
there was no more art in her movements 
than there is in the attitudes of a pan- 
ther. I have written the name of a cruel, 
graceful, and beautiful animal: from 
the moment Miss Mansfeld bounded into 
my little chamber she was associated in 
my mind with all that was faithless and 
fascinating.” 


With these peculiar graces the talk 
isin musical though painful harmony. 


**« She praised my taste and skill; she 
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took my hands within her long and slen- 
der fingers, and said I must tell her how 
I had acquired so much power over the 
world of flowers. 

‘* She told me to open my heart to her. 
She asked me who taught me to braid 
my bright brown hair after the fashion 
of ancient Greece, and how I preserved 
the delicate fairness of my complexion in 
in my half-peasant life. She promised, 
when I came to the Grange, she would 
show me pictures that would so improve 
my taste that I should quit their pre- 
sence a new creature, ‘though that,’ she 
said, looking at me with an admiration 
of which I was ashamed, ‘would be a 
pity; she would not be my fairy god- 
mother, and change me from what I was, 
for worlds.’ After loitering and linger- 
ing about my little room, and then wav- 
ing round it and round it with a soft, 
stealthy, cat-like step, as if she wanted 
to get out and could not, or to spring on 
something she desired to destroy, she 
suddenly expressed a wish to see my 
father. 


So the lady vanishes, and the cot- 
tage sees her no more; and her only 
recognition of Mildred henceforth is 
by an insolent message through her 
French maid—a very clever sketch by 
the way—peremptorily countermand- 
ing someembroidery which Sir Oswald 
had ordered for his destined bride— 
for such it turns out in sober earnest 
Miss Mansfeld is. 

Mildred has just lost her good old 
grandmother, and the incident is 
turned to account in one of those de- 
licate strokes of nature which abound 
in this clever tale. Sir Oswald, in a 
casual visit, speaks to old Kennett, as 
they stand in the twilight gloom of 
the little cottage parlour, in a corner 
of which, unseen, Mildred is sitting. 


‘¢« The simple observation, ‘ How much 
Mildred must feel this death,’ thrilled 
through my heart. He, then, knew and 
remembered my name! Do not smile, 
Mary ; but the rapture of that sensation 
I can recall now.” 


The approaching marriage of Sir 
Oswald with Miss Mansfeld is no 
longer doubtful ; and the silent strug- 
gle and agony of poor Mildred are 
piteous. “Te turns out too, that Miss 
Mansfeld exercises the power of her 
fascinations and her prerogative as 
bride elect, with a tyranny and ca- 
price which reduce her now unhappy 
lover to the verge of degradation. Mil- 
dred fancies that this aggravates her 
grief. We take leave to assure her 
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the reverse is fact. Love is selfish in 
proportion to its intensity; and al- 
though our poor Miss Kennett talks 
heroics over the clouded happiness of 
her hero, we venture to inform her 
that there is something in this par- 
ticular misfortune which does not al- 
together displease her. 

The day and hour of the sacrifice, 
however, have arrived: all is chaos 
in poor Mildred’s heart and brain ; 
and this dreadful tumult is described 
with unusual power. The village was 
now emptied of “all save the very 
young and the very old.” Mildred 
1ad made excuse and staid at home, 
and here comes one of the cardinal in- 
cidents of the story. 


“T went into the corner where she (her 
grandmother) used to sit, and drew her 
little spider-table to me. I opened her 
Bible, where her spectacles remained, 
marking a passage she loved much to 
quote,— 

‘**Keep innocency, and take heed to 
the thing that is right; for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last.’ 

“1 knew it well; yet I read it over 
and over again; it soothed me to read 
the passages she loved i Sanne 
° - gave me strength. I heard our 
garden gate open and swing back, there 
was a rush of rapid footsteps on our 
pathway,--and then Sir Oswald Harvey 
stood before me! I attempted to rise-- 
he commanded me by a gesture to keep 
my seat; he struggled for utterance. 
Never had he seemed so unlike himself, 
so unlike any human being I had ever 
seen. 


The cause of his strange visit is 
explained :— 


‘¢¢ Sit still,’ he said, at last, ‘sit still, 
and listen to me, if you can, calmly.’ 
He spoke in a suppressed voice, more 
terrible than the loudest tones of anger. 
‘You must decide at once; no time to 
reason—only time to feel andact. What 
is done must be done quickly. Observe, 
I say QuickLy !—within an hour! 

“* Last night, too late to prevent the 
gathering at Mansfeld Grange this 
morning, Miss Mansfeld and myself 
AGREED, that we were so perfectly un- 
suited to each other, that marriage be- 
tween us two would be a sin, and a 
mockery of grace, human and divine. 
I am, therefore—mark me—I am there- 
fore, & FREE MAN. We two are freed, I 
repeat to you, from all contract with 
each other. I am FrEE—that is the 
simple fact. No man likes to recall 
how he has been outraged and insulted 
by a woman he has loved, as I have 
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loved her; but every man desires to 
rove he can free himself from thraldom. 
he dared me to this proof! She laughed 
and taunted enna contract or no 
contract, I should ever be her slave— 
that I could not wed another! I swore, 
that before the hour of noon to-day, I 
would lead to the altar one who loved 
me better than ever she loved me. 
** Give me your hand, Mildred,’ he re- 
ted. twice, ‘give me your hand!’— 
but I could not move it—I had lost all 
power. What could I think it but a 
dream? ‘Then,’ he added, bending over 
me, ‘I will take it, thus —— and ask 
you within one hour to be My wire!’ 
“The mist cleared from around me, 
and I could meet his gaze; but his 
resence, the presence I so loved, was 
ike that of the destroying angel—he 
was all VENGEANCE!” 


So Mildred Kennett becomes, by 
precipitate, private marriage, within 
a few hours, Lady Harvey, the wife 
of “the wise, good, and pure,” Sir 
Oswald. The less said about “ wis- 
dom,” at least, the better; but we 
remember that it is the adoring 
Mildred who writes. 

He has married in a tumult of 
anger and agitation—not for love, 
but “vengeance”—and the state of 
his mind and his nerves is attested 
by his passing the honeymoon in 
brain-fever. On his recovery it is 
resolved to leave England. On her 
father’s short previous visit, her new 
embarrassment is very well drawn. 
For the first time her quick feminine 

reception, already trained to new 

abits, detects, with irrepressible mor- 
tification, the ‘old schoolmaster’s little 
offences against etiquette and the 
proprieties of the dinner-table, upon 
all which the “ wise” Sir Oswald is 
specially sensitive. Better still are 
the old man’s sensations on discover- 
ing some little fine-lady traits in his 
Mildred :— 


“*So—so—yes—it is—I only hope 
she will be happy—yes—she must be 
changed, of course—the bramble bears 
roses when grafted—ay, in a year; but 
it takes longer for the rose to go back to 
the bramble; I am feeling very queer, 
as if I had lost my child,—and that is a 
changeling.’ My poor father,’” 


So to the Continent they go, and 
by this time poor Mildred has made 
e gad discoyery, which turns the 
triumph into the funeral of her 
hopes; a secret sorrow is hencefor- 
ward at her heart. Sir Oswald is not 
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recovered by foreign travel. It be- 
comes painfully plain that the worthy 
baronet requires, though of course he 
is too “wise” to say so—not change 
of scene so much as change of wife! 
He still loves “the heiress of Mans- 
feld Grange,” and poor Lady Harvey, 
though plentiful y supplied with 
“esteem,” has not even a spoonful 
of that “love” on which her heart is 
set. 

Galignant has a paragraph an- 
nouncing Miss Mansfeld’s marriage 
with some suitable parti, and of 
course Sir Oswald grows pees 
worse. They remove to Naples, and 
there they find that the Mansfelds 
have already established themselves, 
At the dead of night their hotel is on 
fire, the alarm is given, Mildred 
escapes, and a cry is heard. It is 
Caroline Mansfeld’s voice. Sir Oswald 
flies to her reseue, and poor Mildred 
sees him bear her from her chamber 
in his arms, while she repays him 
with a look of inexpressible tender- 
ness and passion. Poor Mildred sees 
this, and awaits at a little distance 
his coming. 

Sir Oswald joins her. 


** We stood face to face, the beams of 
that Italian moon shining upon us both. 
Margaret left us alone together. I 
could not speak ; I tried, but the power 
was denied me. I remained as if trans- 
fixed against the rock. Sir Oswald did 
not seem to me the same; he was 
changed, utterly unlike himself; the 
terrible internal strife, and the marks of 
the scorching fire, were on his brow. I 
heard his words indistinctly, as if they 
came from a far-off distance. ‘I know, 
Mildred, that a can never forgive 
me; but, God knows how earnestly I 
have struggled against this insanity. I 
thought I had conquered, but I am still 
aslave. I do not seek to make excuse, 
nor hope for pardon—I only desire to 
perish with her, that was all—to die 
with her. I had no sinful desire to live 
with her, but she desired life. Had we 
perished, you would have been avenged.’ 

“*T do not seek vengeance,’ I faltered 
out at last. ‘I had never, since I be- 
came your wife, hud a desire for aught 
but your happiness ’” 


In the state of mind in which he 
leaves her, she resolves on suicide. 


**T wept bitterly. I think those tears 
I shed saved me from madness. Then, 
sinking on my knees, I wrote him my 
first letter. 


**I wrote to him a simple farewell, 
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saying why I had determined to restore 
to him his liberty--why resolved to free 
him from the chain that was weighing 
him down into his grave. I wrote upon 
my knees a prayer to God for his happi- 
ness. 

‘**T wrote to HER, —I placed before her 
how she had lost him, and how, now that 
the priceless treasure she had coveted, 
yet well-nigh destroyed, was again within 
her grasp.” 


“ By dying,” she argued, “T should 
make him happy.” This distinct and 
monstrous deviation from right is the 
point on which her unhappy story 
turns. She does not, however, de- 
stroy herself. Leaving her letters 
and shawl by the deep and swollen 
river, to induce the belief that she 
had drowned herself, she finds an 
asylum in a little mountain convent. 
The stratagem succeeds—we shall 
presently relate with what ultimate 
results. The whole episode of the 
nunnery, and the picture of conven- 
tual life and character, though French 
romance has often brought us within 
the precincts of the monastery, is 
quite new, and yet drawn and tinted 
with a sober and very impressive 
reality. Here poor Lady Harvey, for 
the first time, learns that her crime 
has not sacrificed herself alone, and 
that she is likely to become a mother. 

Her imprisonment in the convent, 
the incidents of her escape, the adven- 
tures of the flight, and her own and 
her companions’ disguises and dangers, 
are very cleverly worked up. To 
England eventually she comes, and 
there she finds her husband married 
to Miss Mansfeld, and her father 
dead. She—the real Lady Harvey— 
gives birth to a son and heir, in self- 
imposed solitude and obscurity. This 
child is, of course, a new difficulty 
and agitation, in the false situation to 
which she has reduced herself. She 
reconsiders the question; but the 
same perverse sophistry prevails :— 


** My resolution was taken. Poor and 
desolate as I was, and with his child on 
my breast, I resolved not to disturb its 
father’s happiness.” 


We find her next in the out-door 
employment of a fashionable London 
milliner, supporting herself and her 
child by the wages of her old art of 
embroidery, with, to be sure, a little 
capital, furnished by the sale of her 
bracelet, in reserve, but still in a po- 
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sition quite precarious and alarming 
enough to lead her to one more serious 
reconsideration of her precipitate deci- 
sion,compromising not only herself but 
her child, whose fortunesand happiness 
it required a fearful amount of ma- 
ternal stoicism, even when the point 
of principle was quite got over, to 
sacrifice, in cold blood, either to her 
own sentiment or Sir Oswald’s ease. 
Once again the old fallacy prevails ; 
but she contrives, in the disguise of a 
“reporter,” to hear Sir Oswald de- 
liver his maiden speech in the House 
of Commons. It proves a “tremen- 
dous hit,” and just as Sir Oswald re- 
tires, she happens to cross the lobby 
—her hat blows off—down comes her 
hair. The worthy baronet evidently 
recognises her, but she escapes; and 
we can’t help feeling that the gentle- 
man’s exertions to discover the mas- 
querader are not quite so energetic or 
judicious as might have been expected 
from such a paragon of honour and 
wisdom. 

As her child, the rightful heir of 
the long line of Harveys and their 
great estates, grows in stature, beauty, 
and intelligence, her self-reproach and 
misery increase. She herself attack- 
ed by small-pox, narrowly escapes 
with life, having lost every trace of 
her beauty, and, indeed, so far of her 
identity, that no old friend could 
possibly recognise her. Availing her- 
self of this impenetrable disguise, she 
resolves to present herself to Sir Os- 
wald with her child, and see what 
will come of it. The baronet has by 
this time become a great patriot and 
statesman, and the most brilliant ora- 
tor of the time; but he is stricken 
with a hidden sorrow. He has evi- 
dently got what Sergeant Kite calls 
“too much wife.” The second Lady 
Harvey by courtesy has proved just 
what we should have expected—not 
only cruel, but utterly base; and 
there is no cleverer page in this clever 
book than that in which we recognise, 
with a sort of shock, the fascinatin 
Caroline Mansfeld in the matured, 
evil, and, as it turns out, dying Lady 
Harvey. She is the same & not 
changed but developed—the spell of 
the perishable beauty is weakened, 
and the base and dangerous traits 
have come forth into forbidding and 
even terrible relief. Unrecognised 
the poor, perverse, generous Mildred 
comes into actual contact with Sir 
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Oswald and Lady Harvey, and their 
gay party. The situation and the 
scene are, in the highest degree, dra- 
matic. The catastrophe, but not 
worked out by Mildred, follows speed- 
ily. More slowly, the reconciliation 
—melancholy, and, for this world, 
profitless—like Undine’s parting kiss 
of peace and death. 

oor Mildred writes her sad tale 
in a spirit of adoring humility. Her 
husband is her idol. When she closes 
her recital with the often-forgotten 
though obvious moral, “wrong can 
never be right,’ she never once sus- 
pects that the hero, whose apotheosis 
she celebrates, points that moral, if 
less instructively certainly more dis- 
honourably than herself. 

The man who marries for pique is 
not only a fool but (we beg Mildred’s 
pardon for writing so unfeminine a 
word, finding no other exactly so ex- 
pressive) a BLACKGUARD ! There are, 
of course, many varieties of the genus, 
and they don’t all apply their talents 
in exactly the same direction ; but 
we beg leave to assure the first and 
last lady of Sir Oswald Harvey— 
though she won’t allow it—that in 
his treatment of her, that clever 
baronet, “‘ wise, good, pure, and no- 
ble,” as she records him, was simply 
a blackguard. From this distance of 
time, and our own impartial point of 
view, we may be permitted to look 
at matters a little differently from 
that very ill-used though erring lady. 
Iil-natured people will think, as we 
have hinted, that a little more time 
and a few additional inquiries might 
have been decently expended before 
assuming the shocking death of poor 
Mildred, and proceeding to install 
her successor. To be sure we must 
remember Sir Oswald’s precarious 
health, and the necessity o applying 
the proper remedy quickly. But, 
making all fair allowances, the lead- 
ing incidents of his domestic life, and 
the easy way, too, in which he slid 
over that little affair of the reporter, 
about which, of course, he had his 
own strong private opinions, fixes Sir 
Oswald Harvey, in our minds, very 
definitively as a polished and accom- 
plished brute; and we venture to 
suspect that Mrs. Hall, kind and 
womanly as all the world knows her, 
has not formed quite so merciful an 
estimate of Sir Oswald’s character 
and doings as poor worshipping Mil- 
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dred, who thinks of him with up- 
turned eyes, and relates his story on 
her knees. 

We don’t often meet with a work, 
in any sort didactic, so entirely 
eerrereny as this. The quiet wis- 

om drawn from the highest sources 
pervades it. 

Mrs. Hall is no dealer in modern 
theories of married relations. She is 
content with the simple Scriptural 
rule, and insists upon its spirit no less 
than its letter. Listen to her charge 
to wives— 


**T have no words to express the bit- 
terness of my contempt for any woman 
who gives voice to her husband’s faults. 
It is her duty to woo him from them 
within the sacred sanctuary of home—to 
entreat, to reason with, to struggle 
against them heart and soul; but never 
to betray, Never—never put faith in 
woman who, having knelt at God’s altar, 
would go free of her bond, or abate her 
duty to the head and heart of her exist- 
ence. I tell you Mary—Mary dearest, 
believe me—this new seeking of womanly 
independence among married women is 
an outrage against God and nature; it 
is one of the works of Antichrist; it is 
what no Christian woman can dare to 
countenance. She can never remove 
the seal from the bond. Let her beware 
of signing it. If she find she cannot 
bend, let her not enter into the covenant ; 
but having entered, no human law can 
unbind—no word of man unloose—what 
God has joined. Man was created to 
protect and cherish—woman loving to 
serve; there is no reasoning, no arguing, 
‘If you cherish, J will serve.’ If the 
man forget his duty, let the woman be 
protected; but, under aLL crrcum- 
STANCES, keep the bond inviolate.” 


Read this beside her pretty, we ma 
say eloquent, dedication, which is a 
worth transcribing, as the best testi- 
mony to the wisdom of her doctrine. 


‘**T inscribe these volumes,” she says, 
**to the guide, the counsellor, the un- 
changing affectionate friend, the devoted 
husband, who for five-and-thirty years 
has laboured for me, and with me: to 
whose care and judgment I owe what- 
ever success I have achieved, and from 
whose example I have learned to value 
the dignity and happiness of work.” 


There is no moral Bloomerism here; 
and the same sound doctrine, and 
noble and gentle feeling everywhere 
dignify the book. The episode of the 
poor needle-girl is a touching instance 
of this; and we observe, at every na- 
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tural opportunity, the same vigilant, 
but unobtrusive anxiety to point out 
and impress forgotten duties, and to 
rebuke those unheeded faults which 
form the daily habits of some lives, 
and the miseries of others. 

Many wise saws, in a more con- 
densed shape, such as we call “‘reflec- 
tions,” the fruits of habitual thought 
and observation, drop easily and 
pointedly from her pen. “We pray 
most for death when we ought most 
to dread the judgment,” says Mrs. 
Hall ; and again, “ When did jealousy 
not exaggerate ? Of all our evil pas- 
sions it is the one least under the 
control of justice.” 

Some of the best are those which 
eome up spontaneously in her clever 
bits of description. Here are three 
maiden sisters, sketched with that 
delicacy and force which, though con- 
ceived in the genial spirit of truth, 
have the effect of satire. 


**T thought of them as the Misses 
Flexible, belonging to that undulating 
class of women who agree with every 
thing and everybody; who, without in- 
tending to be false, have never the self- 
reliance or the moral courage to be true. 
They were all afflicted with different 
degrees of by no means an uncommon 
weakness—love of approbation—which, 
of all our moral weaknesses, must 
surely undermines all dignity and sin- 
gleness of purpose—all simplicity and 
purity of character. They praised every 
thing, because they wanted every thing 
to praise them. There was nothing ever 
done that they had not thought of doing. 
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They trumpeted each other’s sayings 
and charities, and were too well satisfied 
with themselves to be dissatisfied with 
any thing. They were always insinu- 
ating how they had helped this person, 
and pushed on the other-—-they were 
three gigantic I’s.” 


It is pleasant, we dare say, to even 
a veteran barrister, to have an honest 
case to commend to his jury. And 
certainly, no less so is it to a re- 
viewer, even an old stager, to take in 
hand a book like this, which in every 
aspect deserves his honest good word. 
“Can Wrong be Right?” is Mrs. Hall’s 
chef-@euvre. There is an exuberant 
fertility here, characters and episodes 
enough, not intruded, but naturally 
and even necessarily inwoven in the 
tale, to furnish material for half a 
dozen more than average novels. In 
none of her previous works has she 
reached the same dramatic force and 
variety of situation. The story un- 
folds itself with a sustained and 
exciting rapidity that never flags. 
She does not rely upon the power and 
glare of her incident, to the neglect 
either of the higher or the minuter 
excellencies of her art. There is work 
and care in all her details, and ex- 
traordinary vigour and finish in all 
her portraits. As a repertory of life- 
like character, and richly pictured 
description, no less than as a strangely 
fascinating story, we predict for the 
work a very marked and general 
success. 


THE FREAKS OF FASHION: A DREAM. 


It was on a warm sunny afternoon, 
during the height of the London sea- 
son, that I sat lazily near an open 
window looking out on one of the 
leading thoroughfares of a city cram- 
med with life and all its countless 
appliances. From the book in my 
hand my eyes would often wander to 
the rich, bustling, ever-shifting scene 
outside. To a stranger from the 
country there is ne of terrible 
grandeur suggested by the sight of 
that vast tide of men, beasts, and ve- 
hicles, which roars and eddies all day 
long up and down the never-ending 
vistas of week-day London. Amidst 


the changeful eongieny of those un- 
quiet crowds, which keep for ever 
mingling and parting their opposite 
streams between those endless walls 
of plate-glass, lined with every thing 
that can charm the eye or attest the 
cunning handiwork of man, he feels 
not less dismayed at his own exceed- 
ing littleness and utter loneliness, 
than struck with wonder at the seem- 
ing boundlessness of that living sea 
whose surges meet his eye and fill his 
ear wherever he goes, at whatever 
hour. Whence come, and whither go 
the floods that seethe past those crys- 
tal barriers with never-pausing din ? 
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London is large, but here surely are 
many cities disgorging themselves into 
the heart of one! Cabs, waggons, 
omnibuses, varied now and then bya 
private carriage, rattle to and fro, as 
if all England at least had made an 
inroad on the great metropolis, while 
far and near the side-walks overtiow 
with people of all classes, dressed in 
clothes of every cut and colour, hur- 
rying and thronging this way or that, 
as if somewhere in London was a vast 
central fair which all the world was 
now going to see, or had just returned 
from seeing. 

But, lo, as with eyes half dazzled, 
half bewildered, I looked-out upon 
that chequered scene, there came over 
the world without, or over my own 
eyesight, a sudden and surprising 
change. I seemed to be gazing from 
a lofty hill-top over a broad plain, 
dotted here and there with clusters of 
human beings, all bowing their knees 
after the same fashion, and turning 
their faces towards the same point. 
And presently my eye, following the 
track of theirs, discovered the cyno- 
sure of their common worship, in the 
form of a strange many-headed mon- 
ster, uncouth as any African Fetish or 
Hindoo Juggernauth, and seated, like 
Juggernauth, in a mighty many- 
wheeled car, which came slowly glid- 
ing onwards under the pressure of 
invisible hands. And all about his 
feet there sat a cluster of men and 
women busied, as it seemed, in mak- 
ing up clothes. And ever as I gazed 
my sight waxed clearer, until I saw, 
as it were, through the lens of a power- 
ful telescope. Then first could I 
make out other figures caught up 
from the wayside ever and again, and 
seated for a while in conspicuous 

laces beside the monster himself. 
hese were commonly people of 
high estate, kings and queens, and 
lords and ladies, and courtiers of ei- 
ther sex, but the womankind were 
ever the larger number. And now 
and then there rode among them peo- 
ple of a lower sort, gentlemen of the 
guard, tailors, milliners, ladies’ maids, 
even women of the frailest stamp. 
All these, in their turn, rode triumph- 
ant for a little hour: thereafter they 
would seem to melt away into thin 
air, while new comers took their 
place. 

And as the car moved on from 
cluster to cluster of faithful worship- 
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pers, each of these in its turn would 
raise shouts of admiration for the 
figures seated beside their favourite 
idol ; and some would cast themselves 
madly before the moving wheels, 
which somehow passed over their 
bodies without much seeming hurt ; 
and all would scramble wildly for the 
strange new garments which the peo- 
ple working at the idol’s feet had 
copied from the garments worn by 
the figures seated at his side. And it 
was strange to see how often the same 
cluster changed its dress as the figures 
in the car kept rising and fading 
away. And presently, as the car 
drew nearer, methought I could 
plainly mark those fading figures 
drop out one by one, and fall into rank 
behind with a long train of elder 
ghosts, whose work it was, by relays, 
to push on the huge mass from which 
they had each in his turn been cast 
forth. Of these, too, in the course of 
time, one and another would be seen 
once more in their old place of honour 
beside their momentary patron, dress- 
ed nearly in the same fashion, and 
receiving from fresh multitudes as 
hearty tokens of short-lived homage 
as of yore. For, while the great mon- 
ster looked kindly on them, they were 
sure of an eager welcome from the 
crowd below; but when, a few mi- 
nutesafter, he turned away his face, the 
figures beside him would grow wan and ° 
withered, and the crowd below would 
faithfully reflect the change in their 
idol’s mood by throwing away the 
very garments which they had just 
been so wild to don. 

There was one figure that did often 
show itself in its old place within the 
car. Its upper garments indeed were 
never twice the same, but below the 
waist this feminine apparition might 
always be recognised by the wondrous 
swell and volume of her long skirts, 
which, by the time they reached her 
ankles, must have measured at least 
two yards across, if not more. Atone 
time she bore about her neck a mighty 
ruff, not much narrower than the far- 
thingale below, while the point of her 
stomacher fell nearly down to the 
level of her knees. Anon, she dis- 
played upon her head a marvellous 
tower of thickly-powdered hair, chief- 
ly false, turned up from the forehead 
over a pile of tow, and topped with a 
second story of huge ribbons, big 
pearl festoons, and soaring ostrich 
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feathers. The portentous ruff had 
disappeared, but what was once a 
farthingale appeared to have grown 
into a hooped petticoat, yet larger 
than its former self, while her waist 
by comparison had tapered away to a 
mere nothing. This absurd creature, 
whose countenance confirmed the tale 
hinted by the strange expansion of her 
skirts, lorded it bravely for some time 
over the monster, whose fancy she had 
caught by the very height of her ex- 
travagances. Hard work had the 
tailors and dressmakers to supply the 
admiring crowd with more or less 
faithful copies of that towering heal- 
dress, and the vast bony framework 
that shielded her lower limbs. But 
the inevitable moment came at last, 
and her place was filled by a lady of 
somewhat purer morals, and of a taste 
which her followers called classical, 
with as much reason as a monkey 
might be calleda man. With bonnet 


stuck right on the crown of her head, 
whence sprouted a rare growth of os- 
trich feathers or ribbons, and with a 
long loose bedgown flowing to her 
heels, and drawn together by a girdle 


close under the armpits, she seemed 
as near akin to Flaxman’s outline of 
Pallas Athené as the Gorilla might 
be to William Shakspeare. Her day, 
however, passed by, and so did that 
of divers other prodigies, male and 
female, who seemed to vie with each 
other in bedaubing the fair face of 
nature with blots as hideous as the 
drawings tattooed on a Burman’s 
body. And then, as the car came on- 
wards to a crowd of people gathered 
close under the spot where I was 
standing, the old hooped figure rose 
once more in its old place, looking 
this time like a human pyramid which 
widened gradually downwards from 
the point of its high-peaked bonnet to 
the broad base of a showy petticoat, 
stiffened out with every cunning con- 
trivance of steel and millinery. 

And ever and anon, among these 
changing figures, appeared one which, 
at the first glance, might only have 
been taken for a man, had not the 
length of flowing skirt below = 
said the witness of its upper half. 
Much did I marvel to see how readily 
yon group of modest-looking girls 
followed the lead of this brazen epi- 
cene, one while donning the manly 
coat and vest, and presently simper- 
ing in a Zouave jacket, or, losing the 
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last trace of womanhood, in a Gari- 
baldidn shirt. Nor did the male 
figures always lag behind their female 
fellows in point of sheer absurdity. 
There was a noble young dandy, 
long-haired, dressed in a very short 
coat, with very loose sleeves, and 
wearing boots nearly a yard long from 
Heel to toe point. How he could ever 
walk in ak monstrous footgear, was 
to me a sore puzzle, until T marked 
about his knee a ring and a short 
chain hanging therefrom, to which at 
need the shoetoe was doubtless 
fastened. This same gentleman pre- 
sently reappeared with shoetoes 
somewhat abridged, but sleeves about 
twice as large as before, and a tur- 
ban-like hat crowned with a thick 
bush of tall waving feathers. Another 
Guy had his doublet and _ loose 
breeches pufied and slashed all over, 
to show the fine linen underneath, 
until he looked not unlike a stage 
harlequin. Not content with what he 
already had upon him, this fine courtier 
— put about his neck a ruff as 
arge and stiff as that worn by his 
fair companion, while his waist was 
so pinched in by tight stays as to 
make the bagginess of his breeches 
still more absurd than ever. After a 
while his place was filled by a dandy 
cavalier, all hair, ribbons, and lace 
trimmings ; even the tops of his 
large flapped boots and the ends of 
his breeches were edged with abund- 
ance of pointlace, and ribbons were 
hung wherever there seemed to be 
room. His long locks flowed down 
upon either breast,and curled profusely 
about hisshoulders. There were also 
strange black spots about his face, 
which looked at first as if he were a 
clumsy shaver, or had fought with 
some one over his cups ; but on closer 
view proved to be nothing else than 
patches of plaster, cut out in the 
shape of stars, crescents, circles, and 
suchlike follies, and stuck about the 
cheeks and forehead with malice 
aforethought. In respect of these 
blots the wretched creature was kept 
in full countenance by the woman at 
his side, who simpered as though her 
silly art had found a grace beyond 
the reach of nature alone. Ere long 
comes up another fine gentleman, who 
has exchanged the hair which God 
gave him for a periwig of enormous 
size, such as in these days could not 
be approached by any thing worn in 
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our courts of law. This pile of ugli- 
ness, not being absurd enough, was 
afterwards overlaid with a bushel of 
white ues, as if gray hair on 
young faces were a thing to admire. 
In other respects his costume was far 
more becoming than that of the pow- 
dered, long-waisted dame who kept 
him company. After him came an 
idiot-looking Maccaroni, whose top 
hair was brushed off his forehead 
into a lofty cone, stiffened with pow- 
der, grease, and tow ; his side-locks 
frizzled into huge curls, and his back 
hair clubbed into the shape of a 
porter’s knot. A huge bow rested 
under his chin, and a funny little hat 
on the top, not of his head, but his 
hair. Later still, I saw a fop of 
kingly birth, rigged out in a bright- 
coloured coat, high-waisted, tight in 
the sleeves, very scant of skirts, with 
a great roll collar, hiding half the 
back of his head, on the top of which 
was a stiff black chimney-pot hat, 
with a very narrow, up-curled brim. 
His trousers were painfully tight, his 
waistcoat seemed short enough for a 
small boy, and round his neck went 
several broad folds of white linen, 
neither pretty to see nor comfortable 
to wear. He also went his way ; and 
after a while, as the car came up to 
the group nearest my place of out- 
look, there stepped into ita beardless 
youth, of generally feeble aspect, con- 
spicuous for his close-cropped hair, a 
necktie nearly invisible, a coat whose 
sleeves bulged out on the shoulders, 
and tapered off to the wrists very 
like two legs of mutton, and a pair of 
trousers, so baggy above and tight 
below, as to remind one of a Cochin- 
China hen. 

As for the different fashions of hair- 
dressing and head-covering which 
came before me from time to time, it 
was amazing to mark how many, and 
for the most part hideous, they were. 
Here a Norman knight would show 
himself with the back of his head 
shaven quite smooth ; there a lady 
of the court would set the multitude 
agape with envy of the broad mass of 
fancy-work on either cheek, and the 
great horned crescent above her fore- 
head. By-and-by, instead of cropped 
hair, I found locks flowing over the 
shoulder, and the horned or steeple- 
like bonnet gave place to a simple 
hood, showing the plaited hair within. 
From the small round cap which one 


man wore, it was but a step in time 
to the broad-brimmed sombrero dis- 
played by another, with its tall crown 
and waving feathers. Presently the 
broad-brimmed hat grew stiffer and 
flatter, and the flowing locks were 
succeeded by yet more flowing wigs. 
The lady’s plait became a bunch of 
curly tresses, and these in their turn 
were gathered into huge round knobs, 
one on either side the head. Rolls 
of tight curls round the forehead, 
surmounted by towers of lace, were 
speedily thrust aside by a fashion 
simpler, indeed, but scarcely more 
elegant ; and this again had to yield 
to that swelling mass of false hair, 
tow, and suchlike rubbish, of which I 
have already made mention. As if 
to make this new enormity yet more 
enormous, the neat little gipsy-hat 
of the last comer was exchanged for 
a sort of fantastic flower-basket, rising 
out of a broad field of wire and gauze. 
Meanwhile the gentleman’s full-bot- 
tomed wig had dwindled to a mode- 
rate pigtail, and his Spanish hat had 
learned to cock up its brim in divers 
ways. And lo, as I looked, came ever 
fresh changes. The cocked-hat low- 
ered its brim and raised its crown, 
until it resembled a sugar-loaf. The 
flower-basket turned now into a low- 
crowned hat of vast brim; anon into 
a mushroom surmounted by a mob- 


cap; and then into a Spanish hat with ° 


a tall crown. Ere long the pigtail 
also passed away, and hair powder 
was no more seen. And the mounds 
of feminine hair gave place to curls 
of different patterns, and these again 
to bands of Madonna-like simplicity, 
which, with slight changes in their 
outline, and a better arrangement of 
the back hair, did truly seem, of all 
the fashions, the best adapted to the 
largest number of fair faces. At this 
time also a change for the better had 
come over the ladies’ bonnets, which, 
having lost the look of coloured coal- 
scuttles, shrunk into little gauzy 
fabrics, fitting close round the head 
like women’s caps, and forming a 
graceful setting for faces not wholly 
devoid of natural beauty. But what 
woman cares to look beautiful in one 
style of dress alone? The pretty 
bonnet presently puffed out its sides, 
and raised its upper rim into a lofty 

ak, between which and the wearer’s 

ead blazed a broad belt of garish 
flowers or ribbons of the loudest hue 
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—a fashion altogether fatal to many 
faces, and unkind enough to all. And 
the pretty wide-awake, with graceful 
plumes, began to grow out of favour, 
when a horsewoman, of easy virtue 
but dashing air, was seen curvetting, 
with a tall man’s-hat upon her head. 

And for the many patterns of other 
garments, and the endless variety of 
colours displayed, alike by men and 
women, my memory cannot contain 
them all. If the women sometimes 
aped the men, these, too, would some- 
times wear long loose robes, just like 
so many women. There was one set 
of human peacocks, who thought.to 
honour the vainest of virgin queens, 
by strutting about in garments of 
outlandish shape, and of every staring 
hue. And the vulgarest outbreaks 
of feminine folly were more than 
matched by the particoloured cloth- 
ing dear to another set of male mum- 
mers, who looked indeed like clowns 
from Astley’s, rather than gentlemen 
of rank and fashion. If the ladies 
sometimes swelled themselves out 
with hoops of steel and whalebone, 
the gentlemen in their turn would 
look no less absurd in gorgeous trunk 
hose, filled out to almost any compass 
with rags, bran, wool, and other rub- 
bish. In the matter of pointlace, 
jewels, ribbons, velvets, silks, and 
suchlike finery, the one sex continu- 
ally tried to outdo the other ; and the 
cost of a single dress would often 
have sufficed for the keep of several 
footmen. Of boots and shoes, the 
different kinds were legion: one add- 
ing several inches to the wearer’s 
stature ; another more than doubling 
the length of his foot ; this turned up 
and sharply pointed at the toes ; that 
extravagantly broad at the same end; 
sometimes rising above the knee, at 
others falling below the ankle ; now 
showing a heel half way under the 
sole, and presently having no more 
heel than a pair of slippers ; in their 
shape, colour, and trimmings, they 
varied, indeed, with every turn in the 
weathercock of human fancy. Also, I 
remarked that Nature sometimes— 
not always, but now and then—would 
strike a balance between the sexes, so 
that the one should make up by 
dressing plainly for the extravagant 
outlay of the other. When the ladies 
wore hoops and high head-dresses, 
the gentlemen’s costume was com- 
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paratively quiet: when the gentle- 
men presently broke out in coats and 
vests of gorgeous pattern, it was the 
ladies’ turn to contract at one stroke 
their skirts and their milliners’ bills. 
And ever, as the great car moved 
on, the idol within it would grin down 
with loving complacency on his throng- 
ing worshippers. And it was curious 
to behold these latter, how eagerly 
and with one accord they followed the 
example set from time to time by the 
figures which successively mounted 
the car. People of every age, size, 
shape, complexion, vied with each 
other in copying each new whimsy 
affected for the moment by their com- 
mon idol. Stout ladies swelled out 
their dumpy shapes in petticoats more 
than large enough for their tallest 
rivals. Slender maidens towered gi- 
gantic under a head-dress that might 
perhaps have set off the scant inches 
of a dwarf. Fair oval faces were 
slandered by a height of top-trim- 
ming which might have given the 
needful length to faces otherwise too 
broad. Elsewhere broad cheeks were 
made to look yet broader for the wide 
bands of hair or trimming that fenced 
them round. Girls with shapely 
heads and locks of surpassing love- 
liness, would go about in dyed hair, 
in wigs tall and heavily powdered, in 
curlsof outlandish shape and stiffness, 
in rolls and knots which gave a look 
of baldness to their foreheads or of 
meanness tothe hinderview. Absurd 
old men pinched in their waists and 
cocked their hats, asif they were still 
young; and overblown dames wore 
bonnets or gowns of a pattern made 
to show off the charms of their 
youngest daughters. The young men 
delighted in wearing not what became 
them best, but what would draw most 
eyes upon them. Whatever cut or co- 
lour was least suited to the many, that 
was sure to find most favour with the 
bulk of either sex. Here and there, 
indeed, about the skirts of each crowd, 
I marked a few staid souls who spoke 
out strongly against the madness of 
their neighbours, and refused to doff 
their old clothes for others of a newer 
pattern. But of these nearly all save 
the few whose age entitled them to 
pate themselves, would presently 
e driven by afear of seeming singular 


into doing as their neighbours had 


already done. More numerous were 
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they whose poverty or low estate for- 
bade their launching into all the ex- 
cesses allowable to rank and wealth. 
Yet even the poorest would strive in 
an humble way to keep not far be- 
hind the reigning fashion ; and when- 
ever a fresh figure appeared on the 
car, there was sure to os a great stir 
among the maidservants, who looked 
out for the cast-off clothing of their 
mistresses as eagerly as jackals look 
for the offal left over from the lion’s 
feast. 

And, as I stood wondering at all 
these things, a voice as of some one 
near me fell upon my ear, and said— 
“Thou seest here a bird’s-eye picture 
of the everchanging fashions of attire 
which have prevailed among thy 
countrymen for many ages past. It 
was said of yore that no nation had 
such a rage for novelties in dress as 
the English; and truly here thou hast 
proof enough that no nation could 
well surpass them in readiness to 
adopt all kinds of whimsical changes 
borrowed from whateversource. That 
idol, doubtless, thou hast already 
guessed to be the god, Fashion, and 
the various clusters by whom he rolls 
along are the different generations 
which have handed down the worship 
of him from one to another. Those 
figures which successively mount the 
car are the shapes wherein he has 
manifested himself, from time to time, 
to a people whose faith in him was 
never yet shaken by all the insults he 
has offered to their good taste and 
common sense. Among his fondest 
worshippers have been men of the 
brightest genius, the widest fame, in 
war, and letters,and philosophy. The 
women themselves, butterflies that 
they proverbially are, have sometimes 
been outmatched in their own depart- 
ment by the men. Look at yon brave 
soldier and accomplished scholar, Ra- 
leigh, tricked out in those huge ‘far- 
thingale breeches,’ just as if he were 
no wiser than the king who did him 
to 4n unjust death. See all those wits, 
and statesmen, and soldiers of Queen 
Anne, stooping to wear the massive 
powdered wigs which had well become 
the empty-headed libertines of the 
second Charles’s Court. It was the 
men of old Plantagenet days who de- 
lighted in wearing boots with long- 

ked toes, resembling in shape and 
ength the tail of a middling-sized 
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iguana. And bethink thee how many 
gentlemen of mark shortened their 
waists and tied up their throats like 
precious bits of furniture packed for 
a journey, because the ‘First Gentle- 
man in Europe’ suffered from scrofula 
and had a barbarous taste in matters 
of dress. 

“Wonderful, indeed, at all times 
has been the readiness of men to fall 
down and worship the ridiculous 
image which some one bolder, or sil- 
lier, or better-born than the rest —~. 
pens at any moment to set up. If 
Queen Elizabeth has red hair, her 
courtiers, men and women, must forth- 
with proceed to dye theirs the same 
hue. If a leader of fashion chance 
to be in what may politely be called 
a dropsical way, every woman, young 
or old, short or tall, stout or scraggy, 
deems it her bounden duty straight- 
way to turn herself into a walking 
balloon. Somebody has invented or 


brought out again a bright new dye, 
and presently you shall see a crowd 
of fair slaves flaunting about in rib- 
bons, mantles, jackets of the fashion- 
able colour, with no thought whatever 


for its special fitness to the personal 
needs of each. One fair lady brushes 
back her front hair to show off the 
fulness of a fair forehead: anon she 
has set the fashion to hosts of people 
whose foreheadsshould certainly have 
been left under cover of the ‘neigh- 
bouring hair. Another would fain re- 
veal to us the whiteness of a slender 
neck and softly sloping bust: erelong 
she is kept in countenance by a pack 
of women whose charms are not those 
of youth or bodily outline. A French 
king covered his growing baldness 
with a wig of flowing hair; thence- 
forth for many along year all England 
gave up wearing locks of natural 
growth. Some court favourite of that 
age had moles and smallpox marks 
upon her face: thereupon, as thou 
sawest, the fair maids and youths of 
England took to disfiguring their 
countenances with blotches of plaster 
and paint. Prettier riding-gear than 
that worn but yesterday by English 
ladies no man of taste would care to 
see; but, lo! some evil woman, who 
also rode well, seems at length to have 
convinced the more modest haunters 
of Rotten-row, that the tall straight 
chimney-pot of manly wear was as- 
suredly meant for the heads of women 
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also. Nor was this the first time by 
many that evil women have had their 
hour of triumph over a world that 
stooped to imitate while it affected to 
disown them. 

“And the more absurd or uncom- 
fortable a fashion may be, the stronger 
often becomes its hold on the many. 
The eer long-peaked boots 
and the ladies’ long-horned bonnets 
should have been abolished again and 
again, had satire and invective always 
power to kill. But priests and poets 
stormed and scribbled in vain against 
novelties which made their way by 
force of their sheer absurdity. The 
violent abuse served only to give the 
new fashion a longer life. It became 
with many a kind of religion to defend 
that which logically was no more de- 
fensible than the Roman Papacy is 
now. Folly and chivalry combined 
bade defiance to the hardest blows 
and thekeenest thrusts. Good fashions 
die out early, but evil fashions, like 
threatened men, live long enough. It 
was idle to argue with ladies who in- 
dulged in heads of hair warranted to 
keep good for three weeks, and certain 
to cause the wearer untold discomfort. 
How many damsels, thinkest thou, 
have Mr. Punch and the newspapers 
shamed or frightened out of wearing 
those broad hoops which knock against 
manly shins, fill up precious room in 
churches and theatres, and sometimes 
bring their owners to a cruel end by 
fire or mangling in mill-machinery ! 
They do but laugh at the notion of 
being thought troublesome, and the 
chance of danger adds but a keener 
edge to the delight they feel in defy- 
ing the criticism of the ruder sex. 
Let the dear creatures alone, and in 
good time crinoline also will have left 
the drawing-room, to drag out its last 
days in the servants’-hall. Well will 
it be if they do not rush to the oppo- 
site extreme, and revive the bedgown 
drapery of sixty years ago. 

“Fashion too, like other idols, has 
its priests, who must be fed, who 
make their profit out of human 
weaknesses. Look at yon army of 
tailors and milliners, whose aim is to 
keep the world moving from change 
to change, to lure it into buying new 
garments long before the old ones 
have lost their gloss. What daughter 
of Eve would wear the same cloak for 
two seasons, if anew one, slightly dif- 
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ferent in the cut of its sleeves or the 
arrangement of its buttons, have mean- 
while made its avatar in the shop- 
windows? Between a woman’s thirst 
for novelty and her usual dread of 
being singular, she falls an easy prey 
to the bolder and more artful of her 
sex. Itisthe milliners’ care to entrap 
the many into blindly sanctioning 
each whimsy conceived or patronized 
by the few, whose courage oversteps 
the usual bounds of womanly reserve. 
Not many women can hold out long 
against the appeal which a new book 
of fashions or a window full of new 
millinery makes both to their love of 
change and their dread of seeming 
old-fashioned. Thus an undue respect 
for public opinion becomes foster-mo- 
ther to many a bantling sprung from 
an undue defiance of public opinion. 
As for the men, if they are commonly 
less eager for change, less prone by 
nature to imitate sheep, huddling 
hither or thither as anyone may turn 
them, their very indifference to the 
details of dress places them none the 
less surely at the mercy of youthful 
fops and unesthetic tailors. How 
many gentlemen of a certain age have 
much voice in the fashioning of their 
own garments? But worst of all is 
the slavery of those wretched beings 
who have engaged to fight for their 
country at so much a day. To them 
it is not allowed to choose their own 
tailors, nor to have even the sorriest 
semblance of choosing their own dress; 
but from time to time a set of tailors, 
amateur and regular, deck out their 
helpless victims in some new variety 
of the fashions dear to youths who 
still delight in hallowing Guy Fawkes’ 
Day. In their endless experiments 
on the British soldier, they have ex- 
hausted many different forms of in- 
genious cruelty; now squeezing the 
breath out of his body and driving 
the blood into his face by dint of tight 
jackets and stiff leathern stocks; anon 
burdening his aching brows with a 
head-dress of the ugliest pattern and 
the most superfluous weight ; pre- 
sently exchanging his short jacket for 
a tunic so made as neither to increase 
his comfort nor to improve his ap- 
pearance. 

“ But whatever heights of absurdity 
the children of fashion may win, there 
are certain directions in which they 
seem forbidden to innovate even for 
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the better. A lady may bare her bo- 
som at certain high times and places, 
but she will commonly put up with 
any amount of suffering rather: than 
show the least bit of her legs. There 
is a religion about such ae which 
the philosopher may seek in vain to 
find out. Brave Mary Montagu would 
have taught her countrywomen to 
walk in comfort without sweeping the 
ground behind them, or wearing hoops 
to save their feet from catching in the 
long skirts before; but short gowns 
and Turkish trousers were a heresy 
which artists might hail with plea- 
sure, but which no English lady of 
right principles, and due scorn for the 
claims of use and its twin-sister 
beauty, would ever dream of adopt- 
ing. What gentleman, again, would 
now dare to show himself at an even- 
ing party in any other costume than 
a magpie mixture of white and black? 
But use, beauty, and decency are 
words of no meaning, or at best of a 
largely adulterated meaning, in fash- 
ionable ears. An English lady in a 
lowcut dress, and a Burmese lady in 
a petticoat opening up the leg, would 
each stare amazed at the other’s seem- 
ing want of decency. In one part of 
India the maidens are forbidden to 
cover their breasts: in another, none 
but high-caste women are allowed to 
cover theirs. A Chinese lady would 
rather die than go about freely on 
unmaimed feet. In the middle ranks 
of English life he only is accounted 
moral who wears the stiffest of black 
hats and the soberest of dark frock- 
coats. What English lady would own 
that her long pyramid skirts were less 
becoming than the shorter and scan- 
tier petticoats of an Irish peasant- 
girl? Inshort, with most women and 
not a few men, whatever is new must 
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in itself be beautiful, and whatever is 
fashionable is also morally right.” 

“ But then,” said I, “is it not bet- 
ter that the many should obey the 
guidance of the few ; that some stand- 
ard of taste and propriety, however 
faulty and prone to change, should 
still keep the thoughtless crowd from 
doing each what seemeth right in his 
own eyes? To be conventional is not 
to be therefore wrong; and a woman, 
who dresses low for dinner and wears 
a moderate amount of crinoline, may 
often have truer ideas of what is 
right, useful, and artistic than she 
who rails at every change of fashion, 
and detects immodesty in every harm- 
less display of the human form divine. 
After all, a well-dressed English lady, 
at least in these days, has no equal 
anywhere; and as for the lower 
classes, is it not natural that they, 
too, should strive in their own rude 
way to gratify the sense of beauty and 
the desire for improvement that lurks 
within them?” 

What answer was made to me I 
know not; for suddenly the whole 
scene vanished from my eyes, and I 
found myself still seated by the open 
window, while at my feet lay the book 
I had been trying to read, the fall of 
which from my lap had probably 
awakened me out of a short doze. 


The book was a “ History of Dress in 


England,” by Mr. Fairholt ; a work 
full of instructive matter, agreeably 
compiled, and relieved with a large 
number of neat illustrative cuts.* 
What I had been reading therefrom 
had woven itself in my dream with 
the thoughts by that reading sug- 
gested, and if aught here written 
should tempt others to explore the 
same mine, neither my own time nor 
theirs will have been wholly wasted. 


* “Costume in England, A History of Dress from the Earliest Period to the Close 


of the Eighteenth Century.” By F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Second edition. 


Chapman and Hall, 1860. 
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